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The favor with which the public have kindlj receired the An* 
thor's *^ First Lessons in Composition '', and the jB^uent calls made 
by Colleges and higher Academies for a more advanced work 
on the same plan, with which to follow it) have led to the prepara- 
tion of the present volume. The elementary 6bok to which refer- 
ence has just been made, was intended to initiate the beginner by 
easy steps into the art of composition ; the work now offered to 
the public has a wider scope, embracing a variety of subjects worthy 
of the attention of advanced pupils, and presenting much important 
matter heretofore scattered through a number of different text- 
books. Claiming to give a comprehensive and practical view of our 
language in all its relations, this '' Advanced Course " views it as a 
whole, no less than with reference to the individual words composing 
it ; shows how it compares with other tongues, modem and ancient ; 
points out its beauties ; indicates how they may best be made avail- 
able; and, in a word, teaches the pupLL the most philosophical 
method of digesting and arranging his thoughts, as well as the most 
correct and effective mode of expressing them. 

The volume commences with a condensed history of our tongue 
prefaced by a consideration of the origin of language in general, 
both spoken and written. Attention is first paid to the successive 
steps, by which, with Divine aid, man was enabled to develop a sys- 
tem of spoken langu:^, to frame that elaborate and wonderful 
&bric without which civilization would be blotted &om the globe. 
The invention of letters and the various systems of writing form 
the next subjects 'in order. The primitive language of Britain is 
then traced through successive modifications, produced by as 
Bumy political dbanges, until at last the German invaders banished 
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it to wilds and fastnesses, and introduced the sturdy mothei^tongno 
of our own English. Tlie history of the Utter is then traced, from 
the days of Hengist and Horsa, through lines of Saxon kings, Scan^^ 
dinayian usurpers, and Norman conquerors ; until^ modified, enriched, 
and improred, hy the foreign elements with which it was brought 
in contact) it became a new tongue, that was soon embodied by poets 
in undying Terse, and was destined to giye birth to the noblest and 
most valuable literature of modem times. 

The formation of the English language having been thus con- 
sidered, its words are treated o^ both with reference to their origin 
and the parts they respectively perform in a sentence. The memory 
of the pupil bemg then refreshed by a condensed review of the 
leadii^ topics of grammar, a diapter on fiJse syntax, and an ex* 
haustive view of th^ principles relating to the use of Gapitals, the 
too generally neglected subject of Punctuation is next taken up. 
As this art, when conddered at aU in educational text-books, is 
treated only in the most cursory manner, it was regarded as a 
desideratum to present in this volume a complete and thorough 
system, which should .cover exceptions as well as rules, and provide 
for every possible case, however rare or intricate. Such a system, 
it is claimed, is here set forth. 

Bhetoric proper constitutes the next division of the work. Here, 
by means of strict conciseness, space has been found to treat with 
due attention and minuteness of every important subject connected 
with the art. The student is led to consider successively Taste, its 
elements, charaeteristics, and standard ; the pleasures of the imagi- 
nation ; its sources^ — ^the novel, the wonderful, the picturesque, the 
sublime, and the beautiful ; sublimity and beauty of writing ; wit, 
humor, and ridicule ; figures their use and abuse ; style, its varie- 
ties and essential properties ; and criticism. A thorough prelimi- 
nary course on these important subjects was thought neoessaiy 
before requiring the student to write original exercises. 

Thus prepared, the pupil enters on the subject of prose compo- 
sition. The process of Invention, which furnishes the thoughts to 
be clothed in a dress of words, and which constitutes the most diP 
ficult if not the chief branch of the art, is first considered. The 
yoong composer is shown how to analyze his subject, and to am- 
plify the thoughts successively suggested into a well-connected 
whole. The different parts of an exercise are taken up in turn 
various forms and models of introductions are presented ; deecrip* 
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taon, narration, argnment) &c., are treated, and the pecaliariiiea of 
each pointed out, as well as the styles which they respectiyely re- 
quire. The yarieties of prose composition follow; and, with care- 
fully selected jnodels before him, the student is required to prepare 
ariginal compositions ,on the same plan, — such previous instruction 
having been given, and such aids being presented, that the process 
of composing, no longer a dull, routine, performance, becomes t 
highly intelligent and improving mental discipline. Thus made 
acquainted successively with Letters, Narratives, Fiction, Essays. 
Argumentative Discourses, and Orations, and furnished with sub 
jects in each department and suggestions as to their proper treat 
ment, the student is next led to the consideration of Poetry, itb 
feet, measures, rhymes, pauses, and different varieties. 

The subject last referred to is not treated with the view of mak- 
ing poets. A claim to this high title must be founded on something 
more than a mere ability to versify or rhyme coirectly. But, while it 
is admitted that no rules can make a poet of one whom nature has 
not constituted such, it is sincerely believed that a knowledge of the 
principles here set forth will have a tendency to produce more cor- 
rect and better poetry, as it certainly will enable the reader to 
have a higher appreciation of its merits. Not every one who goes 
through a cours^ of syntax can write good prose ; yet this does 
not alter the faet that a thorough acquaintance with syntax is es- 
sential to the good prose writer. 

If it be asked, what constitute the distinguishing features and 
advantages of the volume here presented to the public, the author 
would reply : In the first place, clearness and simplicity. Though 
the work was prepared for pupils of an advanced grade, and has 
been written in a style adapted to their comprehension, yet it was 
deemed of primary importance to set forth every point perspic- 
uously and intelligibly. Secondly, it embraces in small compass a 
variety of important subjects, which have a common connection, 
and mutually illustrate each other ; but which the pupil has here- 
tofore been obliged to leave unlearned, or to search for among a 
number of different volumes. In the third place, it is eminently 
practical. Exercises have been introduced throughout the work, 
wherever admissible, which will ensure that what has been learned 
uj properly understood, and impressed on the mind. 

It remains for the author tb acknowledge his obligation to the 
various sources from which he has received assistance in the prepa- 
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ration of the present work. His olgect thron^ioat hftTing been to 
produce a useful book, he did not feel at libertj to reject aug^t that 
could be turned to practical use. He has, therefore, as fiv as 'wma 
consistent with his own plan; carefully gleaned whatever he hma 
found of value in the works of those who have preceded him. Par- 
ticular reference is here made to the text-books which for yeaiv 
have been regarded as standards on the subjects of which they ^^ 
spectivdy treat; to Blair's Lectures, Burke on the Sublime and 
Beautiful, Alison's Essay on Taste, and other books of a similar 
stamp, from which ideas, and occasionally kngnage, have been freely 
drawn. Nor have more modem English publkatioDs been over- 
looked. In a word, it is believed that, while originality of plan and 
execution have been strictly maintained, whatever may have been 
elsewhere contributed to the eluddation of the sabject, will not be 
wanting here: at the same time it luur been the anther's aim, in 
drawing from others, to improve upon their langnsge, to adapt 
their style to the comprehension of all, and to avoid the errors of 
&ct, grammar, or rhetoric, into which they may have fallen. 

The author is aware that an objection to the use of a text-book 
on Composition exists in the minds of some, who prefer that their 
pupils should prepare written exercises from given subjects without 
aid or instruction of any kind. Of such he would* respectfully ask 
a careful consideration of the question whether something may not 
be gained by pursuing a regular, consistent, plan. As, in the vari- 
ous departments of industry, much more can be accomplished, in a 
limited time and with a given amount of labor, by those who work 
according to a definite enlightened system, than by men of equal 
energy, who, with an end alone in view, without regard to a choice 
of means, go blindly to their task, directed by no higher principle 
than chance; so, it is claimed, an equal advantage is gained by 
those students of composition who pursue a well-digested plan, ma- 
tured by experience, and elaborated by careful thought. Those 
who have tried both courses must decide whether this position ii 
not as consonant with fact, as it certainly is with reason. 

Repeating his thanks for the patronage extended to the little 
volume which preceded this, the author can only express the hope 
that the work now sent forth may meet .with an equally kind 
reception. 

Nkw Tobk, Sept. 11» 1854 
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LESSON I. 



IfEDIA OF COMMUNICATION. 



§ ! Man is distingaislied firom the brute creation b j th< 
possession of reason. Brutes are governed by instinct ; man, 
by his reasoning faculties. The senses of both are -the same/ 
and' on these senses material objects produce similar impres< 
sions. But from thes6 impression? brutes cannot reason an j 
further than their natural instincts enable them, and their ne- 
cessities require. ' Man, on the other hand, being possessed of 
intellectual faculties, is capable of drawing inferences /and 
thus from the impressions made on his senses by a single ex- 
ternal object, receives many dififerent ideas, which, producing 
others in their turn, may be multiplied to infinity. 

ft How Is man distlngaished from the brute creation? By what are hmtet 
governed? By what, man?. How do the senses of men and bnites, and the impres- 
itoDS prodaoed upon them, differ ? How, then, do men receive more ideas from these 
Impreasions than brutes? 
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§ 2. Men, being endowed with social dispositions, natuiml- 
ly desire to interchange the ideas received in the manner 
aboTo described. Brutes, also, particularly those of grega- 
rious habits, are at times- actuated by a similar impulse to 
make known their feelings to each other. Now in both these 
cases some medium of communication is necessary ; and we 
find that the ingenuity of man has deyised four means more or 
less adapted to the purpose, the first two cf which the instinct 
of the lower orders of l^reation has led them also to employ. 
These are as follows : — 

I. Gestures, By these are meant the movements of the 
body or its meihbers. In the case of brutes, they are often 
so expressive as to leave no doubt as to the predominant emo- 
tion.v Thus, ii\ the billing of doves we see love exemplified ; 
in tho^ion lairing his sides with his tail, and the cat raising 
her {>ack at the sight pf an enemy, we have unmistakable evi- 
dences of anger ; and in the horse depressing his ears back- 
wards, of fear. /Man, having generally other and better means 
of communication, seldom uses gestures alone, though he often 
employs them to illustra^te and enforce what he says. When 
other, incans, however, are wanting, he ik able with their aid 
alone t6 express his sentiments ; as in the case of the sick who 
have lost the power of speech, or of one attempting to make 
himself understood by those with whose language he is unac- 
quainted. It is surprising, indeed, to see how perfectly per- 
sons practised in the use of gestures can communicate even 
complicated trains of th 3ught and long series of facts. Good 
pantomimists will make the plot of a theatrical piece just as 
intelligible tQ an audience as if it were developed by dialogaa 

§2. What desire results A-om man's social disposition? Is this desire confined to 
the haman race ? How many means of communication has man devised f t How many 
and which are employed by brutes also H 

What is the first medium of ooqimunication ? What is meant by gestures ? Oirs 
Instances of the use of gestures by brutes, and mention the emotions they indicsta 
For what purpose does man generally use' gestures ? Do they ever serve alone to e£' 
press his sentiment^? Give instano^a. What may be communicated by gestares? 
Give an instance. What is said of the action of the Greeks and Romans? How 
fu* was it carried -on the stage ? What point was debated by Cicero and Eoedos 
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TLis fact was known and appreciated by the anoient Greeks 
and Bomans, whose action was much/ more vehement than we 
are accustomed to see at the present day. On the stage this 
was carried so far that two actors were at times brought on to 
play the same part ; the office of one being to pronounce the 
words, and {hat of the other to accompany them with appro- 
priate gestures, a single performer being unable to attend to 
both. Cicero informs us that it was a matter of dispute be* 
tween the actor Roscius and himself whether the former could 
express a sentiment in a greater variety of ways by significant 
gestures, or the latter by the use of diffisrent phrases. He 
also elsewhere tells us that this same Boscius had gained great 
love from every one by the mere movements 6t his pelrson.* 
During the reign of Augustus both tragedies and comedies 
were acted by pantomime alone. It was perfectly understood 
by the people, who wept, and laughed, and were excited in 
every way as much as if words had been employed. It seems, 
indeed, to have worked upon their sympathies more powerful- 
ly than words ; for it became necessary, at a subsequent period, 
to enact a law restraining members of the senate from study- 
ing the art of pantomime, a practice 'to which it seeips they 
had resorted in- order to give more .eflfect to their speeches 
before that boiW 

WhcD, however, the Koman Empire yielded to the arms 
of the Northern barbarians, * aUd, as a consequence, great 
numbers of the latter spread over it in every direction, their 
cold and phlegmatic manners wrought a material change as re- 



• <<Ergo ille corporis motu tanttim amorem sibi conciliArat a no>>M 
omnibus." — Pro Aschia Pokta, VIIL 



\r 



What does Cicero tell ns with respect to this actor ? In the reign of Aagustns, how 
were both tragedies and come<1ie9 represented ? How did some of the senators seek to 
016 effect to their speeches f What law wa^ passed on the subject ? What effect di4 
the oonqaeBk'' of U«e Roman Empire bj Northera barbarians have on the gestnres and 
tones of the people ? How do the tones of the people of Southern Europe now omor 
fare with those of the North ? Of what nations, in particular, is this true t 
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it to wilds and (MtneMes, and introdnoed the ftuidj mother-toiigofl 
of our own English. The history of the hitter is then traced, fron 
the days of Uengist and Horn, through lines of Saxon kings, Scan* 
dinavian usurpers, and Norman conquerors ; until, modified, enriched, 
and improved, hy the foreign elements with which it 'was brought 
in contact, it became a new tongue, that was soon embodied by poets 
in undying verse, and was destined to give birth to the noblest and 
most valuable literature of modem dmes. 

The fonnation of the English language having been thus con- 
sidered, its words are treated cif both with refiareooe to their origin 
and the parts they respectively perform in a sentence. The memory 
of the pupil bemg then refreshed by a condensed review of tbs 
leading topics of grammar, a chapter on fidse syntax, and sn ex* 
haustive view of the principles relating to the use of Capitals^ the 
too generally neglected subject of Punctuation is next taken up. 
As this art, when considered at all in educational text-books, is 
treated only in the most cursory manner, it was regarded as a 
desideratum to present in this volume a complete and thorough 
system, which should .cover exceptions as well as rules, and proride 
for every possible case, however rare or intricate. Such a system, 
it is claimed, is here set forth. 

Ehetoric proper constitutes the next division of the work. Here, 
by means of strict conciseness, space has been found to treat with 
due attention and minuteness of every important subject connected 
with the art The student is led to consider successively Taste, its 
elements, characteristics, and standard ; the pleasures of the imagi- 
nation ; its sources, — ^the novel, the wonderful, the picturesque, the 
sublime, and the beautiful ; sublimity and beauty of writing ; wit, 
humor, and ridicule ; figures their use and abuse ; style, its varie* 
ties and essential properties ; and criticism. A thorough prelimi* 
nary course on these important subjects was thought neoessaiy 
before requiring the student to write original exercises. 

Thus prepared, the pupil enters on the subject of prose compo- 
sition. The process of Invention, which furnishes the thoughts to 
be clothed in a dress of words, and which constitutes the most di^ 
ficult if not the chief branch of the art, is first considered. Tiie 
young composer is shown how to analyze his subject, and to am- 
plify the thoughts successively suggested into a well-conneoted 
whole. The different parts of an exercise are taken up in turn 
various forms and models of introductions are presented ; descriiH 
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tion, narration, argnment^ &c., are treated, and the pecaliarit»8 of 
each pointed out, as well as the styles which they respectiyely re- 
quire. The yarieties of prose composition follow ; and, with care- 
fully selected jnodels hefore him, the student is required to prepare 
original compositions pn the same plan, — such previous instruction 
having been given, and such aids being presented, that the process 
of composing, no longer a dull, routine, performance, becomes a 
highly intelligent and improving mental discipline. Thus made 
acquainted successively with Letters, Narratives, Fiction, Essays. 
Argumentative Discourses, and Orations, and furnished with sub 
jects in each department and suggestions as to their proper treat 
ment^ the student is next led to the consideration of Poetry, itb 
feet, measures, rhymes, pauses, and different varieties. 

The subject last referred to is not treated with the view of mak- 
ing poets. A claim to this high title must be founded on something 
more than a mere ability to versify or rhyme coirectly. But, while it 
is admitted that no rules can make a poet of one whom nature has 
not constituted such, it is sincerely believed that a knowledge of the 
principles here set forth will have a tendency to produce more cor- 
rect and better poetry, as it certainly will enable the reader to 
have a higher appreciation of its merits. Not every one who goes 
through a cours^ of S3mtaz can write good prose ; yet this does 
not alter the fact that a thorough acquaintance with syntax is es- 
sential to the good prose writer. 

If it be asked, what constitute the distinguishing features and 
advantages of the volume here presented to the public, the author 
would reply : In the first place, clearness and simplicity. Though 
the work was prepared for pupils of an advanced grade, and has 
been written in a style adapted to their comprehension, yet it waa 
deemed of primary importance to set forth every point perspic- 
uously and intelligibly. Secondly, it embraces in small compass a 
variety of important subjects, which have a conmion connection, 
and mutually illustrate each other ; but which the pupil has here- 
tofore been obliged to leave -unlearned, or to search for among a 
number of different volumes. In the third place, it is eminently 
practical. Exercises have been introduced throughout the work, 
wherever admissible, which will ensure that what has been learned 
18 properly understood, and impressed on the mind. 

It remains for the author tb acknowledge his obligation to the 
various sources from which he has received assistance in the prepa- 
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Horace, PHdj, Juveoal, and other ancient writers, agree witb 
Cicero in this opinion, and hold that it was only after a long 
and gradual iroprovement that men came to their present eo- 
lightened state. 

Lord Monhoddo, who, in his work on '* The Origin and 
Progress of Language," labors to prove that man is bat a 
higher species of monkey, thinks that originally the human 
race had only a few monosyllables, such as ha, he, hi, ho, by 
which, like beasts, they expressed certain emotions. 
^^ Dr. Murray gives it as his opinion that all language orig- 
inated in nine monosyllables, Ao, bag, dwao, owao, lag, mag 
NAG, rag, swag. *' Each of these," says Dr. M., " is a verb 
and indicates a species of action. Power, motion, force, ideas 
united in every untutored mind, are implied in them all. They 
were uttered at first, and probably for several generations, in 
an insulated manner. The circumstances of the action were 
communicated by gestures and the variable tones of the voice ; 
but the actions themselves were expressed by their suitable 
monosyllables." 

.Rousseau represents men as originally without language, 
as unsocial by nature, and totally ignorant of the ties of 
society. He does not, however, seek to explain how language ' 
arose, being disheartened at the outset by the difficulty of de- 
ciding whether language was more necessary for the institu- 
tion of society, or society for the invention of language. Mau- 
pertius, however, overcomes this difficulty by holding that 
" language was formed by a session of learned societies assem- 
bled for that purpose. 

§ 4. But we must leave these absurd theories. Language 
is, beyond doubt, a divine institution, invented by the Deity 
and by Him made known to the human race. If language waa 

to Uie tiUo of Lord Monboddo's work ? What does the author try to prove in it ? How 
does he think that the haman race originally exprestsed their emotloas ? In what doai 
Dr. Murray think that all language originated f What part of speech, according to him, 
was each of these monosyllables ? What ideas does he think were implied in them} 
Uow does Bonasean represent the original race of men ? What difficnlty dishaorteoad 
htm at the outaet of his enqairies ? What does Maupcrtius bold f 
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deyised by man, the invontion could not have been at onoe 
matured, but must have been the result of the necoBsities and 
experience of successive generations. This, however, does not 
accord with the facts of history ; for, however far we go back, 
we cannot arrive at any period when even the most unenlight- 
ened portions of mankind did not possess a system of languaga 
Scripture informs us that this means of communication was 
employed by the first man and woman, as well as theif imme- 
diate descendants ; and we are hence forced to the conclusion 
that it was the result of a direct revelation from on high. 

Nevertheless, while the elements were thus imparted by 
God, it is natural to suppose that much was left for man to 
perfect ; and that, just as a mind was given to him which he 
is required to cultivate and fit for the performance of its 
duties by a long course of training, so the mere elements wew 
imparted, out of which he had to form by successive improve- 
ments a perfect means of communication. '< Three things,'^ 
says Sealiger, " have contributed to enable man to perfect lan- 
guage, — necessity, practice, and the desire to please. Neces- 
sity produced a collection of words very imperfectly connected ; 
practice, in multiplying them, gave them more expression ; 
while it is -to the desire of pleasing that we owe those agree- 
aUe turns, those happy collocations of words, which impart to 
phrases both elegance and grace." 

We are confirmed in this supposition by the fact that the 
history of many languages shows a gradual progress from im- 
perfect beginnings to a finished state, and that there is hardly 
any cultivated tongue, which, if traced back to its earlier ages, 
will not be found either defective in some of its parts or want- 
ing in those characteristics which are a source of beauty and 



{ i. Leaving these theoriefl^ by whom must we condade that langaage was inyented ? 
If It was deyised by man, what would we find on looking back at the history of early 
times? Was this the case? What does Scripture Inform ns with regard to the 'flnt 
man and woman and their Immediate descendants? What follows from this? Was 
my thing left for man to perfect ? According to Scaliger, by what was man enabled to 
perfect langoage ? What did neoeasity produce ? What did practice impart to them ? 
What do we owe to the desire of pleasing ? 
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it to wilds ftnd faatneMciB, and introduoed the atuidj inotlMr-iong;ii0 
of our own English. The history of the latter is then traced, finoia 
the days of Hengist and Horaa, through lines of Saxon kings, Scah- 
dinayian usurpers, and Nonnan conquerors ; until, modified, enriched, 
and improved, bj the foreign elements with which it was brought 
m contact) it became a new tongue, that was soon embodied by poets 
in undying verse, and was destined to give birth to the noblest and 
most valuable literature of modem ttanes. 

The formation of the English language having been thus con- 
sidered, its words are treated of, both with reference to their origin 
and the parts they respectively perform in a sentence. The memoiy 
of the pupil bemg then refreshed by a condensed review of the 
leading topics of grammar, a chapter on ialse syntax, and an ex* 
haustive view of th^ principles relating to the use of Capitals, the 
too generally neglected subject of Punctuation is next taken up. 
As this art, when considered at all in educational text-books, ia 
treated only in the most cursory manner, it was regarded as a 
desideratum to present in this volume a complete and thorough 
system, which should .cover exceptions as well as rules, and provide 
for every possible case, however rare or intricate. Such a system, 
it is claimed, is here set forth. 

Bhetoric proper constitutes the next division of the work. Here, 
by means of strict conciseness, space has been found to treat with 
due attention and minuteness of every important subject connected 
with the art The student is led to consider successively Taste, its 
elements, characteristics, and standard ; the pleasures of the imagi- 
nation ; its sources, — ^the novel, the wonderful, the picturesque, the 
sublime, and the beautiful ; sublimity and beauty of writing ; wit, 
humor, and ridicule ; figures their use and abuse ; style, its varie- 
ties and essential properties ; and criticism. A thorough prelimi* 
nary course on these important subjects was thought necessaiy 
before requiring the student to write original exercises. 

Thus prepared, the pupil enters on the subject of prose compo- 
sition. The process of Invention, which furnishes the thoughts to 
be clothed in a dress of words, and which constitutes the most di^ 
ficttlt if not the chief branch of the art, is first considered. The 
jTonng composer is shown how to analyze his subject, and to am- 
plify the thou^ts successively suggested into a well-oonnected 
whole. The different parts of an exercise are taken up in turn 
various forms and models of introductions are presented ; deaerip' 
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tion, narratibn, argument, &c*, are treated, and the pecaliarities of 
each pointed out, as well as the styles which they respectiyely re- 
quire. The yarieties of prose composition follow; and, with care- 
fully selected jnodels before him, the student is required to prepare 
origiDal compositions jon the same plan, — such previous instruction 
having been given, and such aids being presented, that the process 
of composing, no longer a dull, routine, performance, becomes a 
highly intelligent and improving mental discipline. Thus made 
acquainted successively with Letters, Narratives, Fiction, Essays. 
Argumentative Discourses, and Orations, and furnished with sub 
jects in each department and suggestions as to their proper treat 
ment, the student is next led to the consideration of Poetry, itk 
feet, measures, rhymes, pauses, and different varieties. 

The subject last referred to is not treated with the view of mak- 
ing poets. A claim to this high title must be founded on something 
more than a mere ability to versify or rhyme coirectly. But, while it 
is admitted that no rules can make a poet of one whom nature has 
not constituted such, it is sincerely believed that a knowledge of the 
principles here set forth will have a tendency to produce more cor- 
rect and better poetry, as it certainly will enable the reader to 
have a higher appreciation of its merits. Not every one who goes 
through a cours^ of syntax can write good prose ; yet this does 
not alter the fact that a thorough acquaintance with syntax is es- 
sential to the good prose writer. 

If it be asked, what constitute the distinguishing features and 
advantages of the volume here presented to the public, the author 
would reply : In the first place, eleameas and mmplidty. Though 
the work was prepared for pupils of an advanced grade, and has 
been written in a style adapted to their comprehension, yet it waa 
deemed of primary importance to set forth every point perspic- 
uously and intelligibly. Secondly, it embraces in small compass a 
variety of important subjects, which have a conmion connection, 
and mutually illustrate each other ; but which the pupil has here- 
tofore been obliged to leave unlearned, or to search for among a 
number of different volumes. In the third place, it is eminently 
practical. Exercises have been introduced throughout the work, 
wherever admissible, which will ensure that what has been learned 
uj properly understood, and impressed on the mind. 

It remains for the author tb acknowledge his obligation to the 
various sources from which he has received assistance in the prepfr- 
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oat alflo abstimct idcM, the emotioDB of the mind^ 
Ttfiety of thought 
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LESSON lY. 

ALPHABETIC WKiriNO. 

§11. Derivation. — The word alphabet is derived from 
aX^, PrfTo, the first two Greek characters, and signifies tho 
letters of a written langoage disposed in their regular order. 

§ 12. Origin, — The inventors of alphabetic writing are 
anknown. According to the Jewish Rabbis, it is of divine 
origin. " Ood," says one of their number, " created letters 
on the evening of the first Sabbath." Adam Clarke also in' 
clines to' this opinion, although he places the revelation at a 
later date, maintaining that God taught Moses the use of let- 
ters by writing the Ten Commandments with His own finger 
on the tables of stone. Eusebius, Clemens of Alczandriay 
Cornelius Agrippa, and others, attribute this noble invention 
to Moses himself; Philo, to Abraham ; Irenseus and others, 
to Enoch, who is by some thought to have been the author of 
a work still extant, to which there is an apparent allusion in 
the 14th and the 15th verse of St. Jude^s Epistle. Bibliander 
considers Adam entitled to the honor of the invention ; and 
the Sabians actually produce a book ^hich they pretend was 
written by this patriarch. If, however, letters were known at 
this early period, it can hardlj be explained why men, in spite 
cf the vastly superior facilities they afford, should haye gone 
back to the ideographic or the syllabic system. 

ten einplo7ed in the Alphabetic eyatem? B7 combining these char«cten^ wbat tn 
ivrmedf 

% 11. From what Is the word cOphdb^ derived ? What does It signify? 

% 18. What is said of the inyentors of alphabetic writing? To whom do tbft J«w- 
fah Babbis attribute its invention f What is Adani Olarke's opinion ? To whooi do 
Ensebins, Clemens, «nd Gomellns Agrippa attribute it ? To whom, Philo f To wbom, 
[renaons? What reason is there for supposing Enoch to have been scqnaintid wlti 
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Among the Greeks and Bomans, the inYention of letters 
was generally attributed to the Pheenicians.* Fcr the Greeks 
this was natural, as they received the greater part of their 
alphabet directly from Cadmus, a native of Phoonicia, and 
would therefore be likely to think that the honor of the inven- 
tion belonged to that country. Yet it is clear that some of 
tho most learned of the Greeks regarded Cadmus in his true 
light ; not as the inventor, but merely as the introducer, of let- 
ters. Plato expressly says that Thaut, the Egyptian, was the 
first to divide letters into vowels and consonants, mutes and 
liquids. An individual of this same name, Thaut or Taaut, is 
also mentioned by Sanchoniathon, the historian, as the inven- 
tor of letters, but is claimed by him as a Phonician, living in 
the 12th or the 13th generation after the Deluge. To reconcile 
these conflicting accounts, Jackson, in his '^ Chronological An- 
tiquities," holds that letters were invented by Taaut of Thoth, 
the Phoenician, a son of Misraim, about five centui^es after 
the deluge, but were introduced into Egypt four hundred years 
afterwards by a second Taaut ; whotn he supposes to have been 
identical with the celebrated Hermes Trismegistus of the 
"Greeks, the inventor, according to Diodorus, of grammar, 
music, letters, and writing. Whether this supposition is cor- 
rect or notj we may fairly conclude that, whichever of these 
nations first employed letters, they were not long in becoming 



* " Ipsa gens PhcBnicum in glona magna est literarum inventionis." 
* The race of Phoenicians themselves enjoy the great glory of the inven- 
tion of letters.* — FuNr, Book v., chap. 12. 

** Phoenices primi (famsB si credimus) ausi 
Mansuram rudibus vocem signare figuris.** — ^Lucan, 



this system ? By whom does Bibli&nder think It was invented ? What evidence of 
this is ftimished by the Sabians? What objeotlon is there to the snpposition that let- 
ttts were known thns early ? 

To whom did the Greeks and Eomans attribute the invention of letters ? What led 
Ihe Qreoks to this opinion ? How did some of the most learned Greeks regard Cad- 
mus ? Whom does Plato mention in connection with the elasssiftcation of letters ? Who 
else ollades to tiiis Thaut f What does Sanchoniathon say of him ? How does Jackson 
explain this Inconsistenoy ? With what Greek personage does ho suppose this second 

2 
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Known to the other ; as the commercial relations of the SBgyp 
tians and Phoenicians were intimate and likely to make theii 
respective inventions common property. 

According to some late writers who are versed in Oriental 
literature, the claims of the Indians to the honor of having 
devised letters are not without some weight. The Sanscrit* 
which is the most refined of the Indian languages, is sapposed 
to have been one of the most ancient now existing, and is the 
parent of almost every dialect of Southern Asia. The Hin 
doos assert that they were acquainted with letters before any 
other nation on the globe ; and that, in their ancient hooks, 
^ages from Egypt and other countries are represented as com- 
ing to India, to inform themselves respecting alphabetic wri- 
ting and other inventions for which the Hindoos were at that 
early period distinguished. As, however, none of these an- 
cient books have yet made their appearance in Europe, and ai 
national vanity has led the Orientals generally to exaggerate 
their ancient standing in literature, art, and science, we can 
hardly weigh these unsupported statements against the posi- 
tive testimony presented from other quarters. 

Modern scholars seem to be divided in opinion as t<r 
whether this great invention is due to the Phoenicians or the 
Hebrews. Mr. Astle, whose essay on " The Origin and Prog- 
ress of "Writing" displays great research, and is justly re- 
garded as high authority, on the evidence of the ancients, pro- 
nounces in favor of the Phoenicians. It must be remembered, 
however, that while the Greeks were well acquainted with the 
latter nation on account of their intimate commercial relatioiis, 
to the Hebrews they were almost entire strangers; and 



Taant to h&ye been identical ? What is said of the relations that sabsistod between tii« 
Sgyptisna and the Phoenicians ? 

What o^her people claim to have invented letters ? What is said of the Sanscrit 
language? What do the Hindoos assort with regard to their ancient books? Uato 
ire 0^7 reason to believe their statements ? 

What ttf-e the views of modern scholars on this point? In whose fovor does lix, 
Astle decide ? What reason is there for supposing that the Greeks may have been mis- 
taken tn attributing the invention of letters to the Phosnicians? From what alpbilMl 
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henoe, tboagh their eyidence may be reliable as regards the 
claims of the PhoDnician alphab^ to an antiquity greater than 
either the Egyptian or the Syrian can boast, they must still 
have been unqualified to pronounce between it and the He- 
brew. From the latter, indeed, the Phoenician alphabet is 
now generally thought to have been derived. It is at least well 
known that writing was practised among the Jews long before 
we have any evidence of its having been in ^se among the 
Phoenicians. The Pentateuch itself is a living proof that al- 
phabetic writing was known to Moses, while the frequent allu- 
sions to that art which it contains shows that this knowledge 
was not confined to the legislator alone.* The injunction con- 
tained in the 9th verse of the 6th chapter of Deuteronomy, 
that the people should write the wosds of the law on the posts 
of their houses and on their gates, proves such a general ac- 
quaintance with the art as to justify the inference that it was 
then no recent invention, but had been known and used for 
years. The suggestion urged by some that the writing here 
alluded to, as well as that in which the five books of Moses 
were originally composed, may have been according to the 
hieroglyphic or syllabic system, is inadmissible ; for we have 
not the slightest trace of the existence of these sacred books 
in any other form than that which they now bear. 

Nor are we by any means driven to the inference which 
some have drawn from the passage, that the Deity himself 
communicated to Moses, and through him to the human race, 
a knowledge of the alphabetic system. Had so important a 
revelation been made, we have every reason to suppose that 



* See ExoDCB, xxiv., 12 ; xxziL, 16, 16 ; xvii., 14' xxxiv., 1, 27 : Nuif- 
CBS, zxziii, 2 : Deutbeonomt, xxviL, 8. . 



klhd Fhoniclan supposed to have been derived ? How early was alphabetic writtns 
known among the Jews ? What leads us to suppose that the people generally were &c* 
qvsinted with the art? What precludes us from supposing that the writing hero al- 
ioded to was according to some earlier system ? What inference has been drawn froxD 
flMBS passages ? What renders it unlikely that this was the case f 
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it would Lave been recorded in diatuct terms by the 

legislator. i^ * 

§ 13. The Greek Alphabet and its Derivatives.^^'WhMU 
ever alphabet may haye been the most ancient, one flaot Lb 
oloarly established ; that Cadmus introduced sixteen letters 
from Phoenicia into Greece, to which Palamedes subseqaently 
added four^ and Simonides, at a still later period, four more. 

The Phcdnician langnage was written from right to left Tlie Greek 
at first followed it in this respect ; hut was in course of time written 
from right to left, and from left to right, alternately, as land is ploughed. 
The Laws of Solon were engrayed in this style, about 600 B. C, as also 
were many inscriptions still to be seen on ancient monnmenta* Soon 
after this period, however, the present manner of writing, from left to 
right, came into general use. It had been introduced many years be- 
fore by Pronapides, who, according to some, was a teacher of Homer's. 
From the Greel^ alphabet, the Etruscan, Osean, Latin, Coptic, and 
others, were formed. The Latin alphabet contained twenty-five lettersL 
From it, ours is derived. The number and form of the Latin letters are 

^ retained in English without any further change than the addition 

I ' of TF. 

§ 1 4. Comparison of Different Alphabets. — ^As letters are 
merely arbitrary marks used to denote the elemental sounds 
of which spoken language is composed^ the number of letters 
in the alphabet of any people ought to correspond exactly with 

j the number of such sounds which they employ. Yet in no 

language do we find this to be the case. In some the alpha- 
betic characters are the more numerous in consequence both 
of the admission of more than one letter to express the same 
sound, and of the introduction of characters to denote com- 

i ' — — — — 

§ 18. Who Introdaced letters Into Greeoe, and how manj were there ? How mMj 
were subsequently added, and by whom ? 

How was tho Pbosnlcian language written ? "What other language was written slm- 
ilATly to it? What change was afterwards made as regards the Greek language? 
! What laws were written in this style f By whom was the present method of writing 

introdaced ? What alphabets were derived from the Greek f How many letters did 
tke Latin alphabet contain? What alphabet was derived from it? How do the two 
eorre&pond ? 

S 14 What are letters ? With what ought the number of letters in the alphabet of 
fiDy people to correspond ? Do we find such a correspondence ? What is the roaioo 
nf tbia inconsistency ? How do the diflbrent alphabets compare m the number of tbdr 



V 
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pound sounds which could otherwise be perfectly represented 

by combinations. In other languages some sounds are entirely 

unrepresented, and consequently in these there is a deficiency 

of alphabetic characters. Hence, though about the same num* 

t>er of elemental sounds are in use among different nationa^ 

there will be found no little difference in the number of 

letters composing their various alphabets. 

Thus, the Engli&h alphabet contams 26 letters; the French, 28; th« 
Italian, 20 ; the Spanish, 27 ; the Russian, 41 ; the Hebrew^ Samaritan, 
Syrian, and Chaldean, each 22 ; the Arabic, 28 ; the Persian and Egyp- 
tian, each 32 ; the Turkish, 33 ; the Georgian, 36 ; the Armenian, 38 ; 
the Sanscrit, 50 ; the Abyssinian, 202 ; and the Indian, or Brahmanio, 240 



• • • 



LESSON V. 

FORMATION OF LANGUAGE. 

§ 15. There is every reason, as we have seen, to believe 
t]iat, while in the invention of language man was assisted by 
the Peity, itLwas still only after many years of gradual devel- 
opment and improvement that it arrived at its present perfec- 
tion. As it is impossible for us* to ascertain how far divine 
assistance was vouchsafed, we shall consider the steps of for- 
mation as it is most likely they would be taken by man, inde- 
pendently of a direct revelation, under the stimulus of neces- 
sity and the desire of pleasing. 

The first words were, no doubt, Interjections ; for it would 
be natural for men, however savage or ignorant of the use of 
^^ords, to employ exclamations for the purpose of expressing 

loands, and how in the number of their letters ? How many letters does the EngUsh 
alphabet contain ? The French? Italian? Spanish? Russian? Hebrew, Samaritazi, 
Byriac, and Chaldean? Arabic? Persian and Egyptian? Torklsh? Gei^iiao? 
Armenian? Sanscrit? Abyssinian? Indian, or Brahmanio? 

{ 15. Is it probable that a complete system of laogni^ was giren to man ? How 
has it iMea brought to its present peifeotion ? What words^ is it supposed, were flrst 
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their sadden emotions. The words that next came into 
did not probably denote the name of any particular object ; 
but were such as expressed a whole sentence, indicative of de- 
sires or fears, or intended to convey some important news or 
information ; as, ths enemy is coming, the victory is ours. 

Individual objects next engaged attention. The saT&ga 
idved, we will say, in the midst of a forest. Inasmuch as ho 
derived his means of subsistence partly from certain trees 
which it contained, he was soon compelled, in his intercourse 
with others, to allude .to them, and represent them by some 
name, or, as grammarians would say, Noun. This appella- 
tion he at first probably applied to all similar objects. It was 
not till experience taught him the di£ference between oaks, 
cypresses, cedars, &c., and their respective peculiarities, that 
he gave them specific names. As it often became necessary 
to allude to more than one, it was not long before a distinct 
form was adopted to denote the plural number. 

Before all .the visible objects of creation had been thus 
arranged into classes and distinguished by general appella- 
tions, and before experience and observation had assigned par- 
ticular names to the various species, it inust have been neces- 
sary for men occasionally to allude to a specific object in con- 
tradistinction to the rest of its class. To identify it, therefore, 
intelligibly to another, they^ould have to distinguish it by 
stating either its distinctive qualities or the relations in which 
it stood to other objects. Thus, if they desired to allude to 
a tree of particular size, or one standing by a spring, instead 
of characterizing it as the fir or the elm, they would naturally 
say, the large tree, the tree by the spring. In this way were 
formed Adjectives, which generally express quality, and Prep- 
ositions, which indicate the relations subsisting between Notuis 
(often called substantives) and other words. 



troployed? Explain the reason. What words next came into nae ? Give an exampid 
Describe the way in which Nouns were formed. When were spedfio names cdnedl 
What distinct form was afterwards adopted, and why ? Describe the neceadty ▼bich 
tailed for th e Acy ectiye^ GiTe an example. What other daas of words had th« nmi 
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Though several important steps had by this timo been 
laken towards the formation of a complete system of language, 
yet the means which it afforded of distinguishing objects were 
still imperfect; for, when any substantiate was used in dis- 
course, as tree, river, horse, how was it to be known which of 
the many individuals embraced in the general class, which 
tree, river, or horse, was meant ? ^ When the thing alluded to 
was within the range of sight, it could without difficulty be 
pointed out by a movement of the hand ; but, when this was 
not the case, it became necessary to invent words by which 
the particular object intended could be specified. Hence 
arose the Adjective pronouns thit and thaty and the Article 
the. 

Verbs must necessarily have been coeval with the first 
attempts towards the formation of language, as no affirmation 
can be expressed without the assistance of this part of speech. 
We seldom speak except to express our opinion that some- 
thing is or is not, that some act does or does not take place ; 
and the word which affirms the fact or state is always a 
Verb. 

Thus, then^ we have seen Interjections, Nouns, Adjectives 
Prepositions, Articles, Adjective Pronouns, and Verbs, suc- 
cessively called for by the wants of men, and consequently in- 
vented as component parts of language. Personal Pronouns 
were probably the creation of a later age. A young child, it 
has been observed, almost invariably repeats the noun instead 
of using the substitute. Speaking of himself, a child would 
be likely to say, " Give Johnny Johnny's whistle", and not 
** Give me my whistle." So great, indeed, seems to be the 
disinclination of youthful minds to multiply terms that it is 
often found quite difficult to teach them the use of the pro- 



orfgin r Givo an example. Give an account of the origlm of the Adjective Prononna 
thM and tfuiL What Article originated in the same way ? What clasa of words ii 
leqoired for the expression of afltrmatlons ? When did they come into nso ? 

Of -frhat class of words have we thns far traced the origin ? What part of spoeeb 
Vt« the creation of a later age ? Are children generally inclined to use the p^sooal 
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Doan. Such was the case, in all probability, with man in tli^ 
infancy of bis beiog ; and it is not likely that he added this 
new species of words to his primitive and necessary stook;^ 
until sufficient advance had been made in the formative proc- 
ess to show their great advantage as regards brevity of ex- 
pression and pleasantness of sound. 

Among the early races of men, it seems probable thaA 
tiiere was much less said than at the present day. Their sen 
tonces were at once fewer, shorter, and simpler, than ours 
As successive advances, however, were made, and it was found 
that mutual intercourse was a source of pleasure, men did not 
oonfine themselves simply to what it was necessary to com* 
municate, but imparted freely to each other even such 
thoughts as had no practical bearing. The original brief * 
mode of expression was gradually laid aside ; longer senten- 
ces were used ; and a new class of words was required to con- 
nect clauses so closely related in construction and sense as 
not to admit of separation into distinct periods. This was the 
origin of Conjunctions ; and the same cause, when man's taste 
was still further improved and he began to think of beautify- 
ing language while he extended its power of expression, led to 

» the invention of the Relative Pronoun. 

li To tell how, when, and where the action expressed by the 
verb was performed, and also to indicate the degree in which 
^^any object possessed a certain quality, as for instance how tall 
a tree was, man's inventive faculties were not long in perceiv 
ing that a new species of words was required and in forming 
^ them accordingly. Adverbs were thus introduced ; and with 
them the elements of language, or Parts of Speech, as thej 
are termed, were complete. Man now had the means of ex- 
pressing fully and intelligibly all that came into his mind ; 
i 

pTODoon ? What do tbey employ in Its place ? What Is gained by the use of the Pe^ 
Bonal Pronoun ? What was the character of the sentences used by the early races d 
men ? What change took place in the course of time ? What kind of sentences csm* 
Into use? What new clasp oi words was thus required f What parts of speech ongi* 
Mtod In this way? Describe the origin of Adverbs. What are the dementi of 1an« 



/ 
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and hi8 fatcre efforts were to be directed, not to the creation 
of new elements, but to improving and modifying those alreadj 
devised, to harmonizing the whole and uniting them in a con- 
sistent system. Up to this point necessity had operated ; the 
improvements subsequently made must be attributed to the 
desire of pleasing. 

§ 16. In thus tracing the origin of the Parts of Spoeoh, 
we have based our theory and deductions on the supposition 
that man's starting-point was a state of utter ignorance. It 
is believed by many that this ignorance was entailed on the 
human race at the same time with death, as a punishment fox 
the first disobedience ; that, immediately on their expulsion 
from Eden, our first parents lost that enlightenment with 
which they had been originally endowed by the Deity. Others 
think that this sinking to savagism was gradual, and was the 
result of the moral degradation which, as the Bible informs 
us, characterized most of the descendants of Adam at the 
time of the Deluge. In either of these cases, or if there was 
no direct revelation from on high, the successive steps in the 
formation of language were probably similar to those described 
above, for such would be their natural order. If God did 
assist men directly, it is likely that He merely put them in 
possession of such elements as barely enabled them to com- 
municate with each other what was absolutely essential, and 
that much was left for human ingenuity to devise ; in which 
case, also, Tfe may conclude that the steps of formation were 
successively taken in the order described above. 

In what condition men were as regards their language at the time 
of the Deluge, cannotbe ascertained. Different oommnnities probably 
spoke different dialects, of greater or less comprehensiveness and power 
of expression, according to the yarious circimistances of their position 
and history. 

!■■ * ■ I tw- ■ — I- - • ■ 1 1 ■ 1 — • -m 

giUkge, or classes of words, called f After the formation of the parts of speech, to what 
were man^s efforts directed ? 

1 16. On what supposition Is this theory of the origin of words based ? Aeoording 
to Bome, when was this ignorance entailed on man ? What is the opinion of others on 
this subject ? In either case, what seems probable with respect to the steps of for- 
mation f To what extent is it likely that the Deity assisted mer * What is sidd r» 
fBidlng the different dialects qtoken at the time of the Dalnge r 
2* 
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* 
LESSON VI. 

ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

§ 17. Britain before the Roman Conquest — The earlieiErt 
anthentio aocount that we haye of the inhabitants of Britain 
IB from Julius Caesar, by whom the southern part of the 
bland was conquered in the year 54 b. c. The Roman gen- 
eral informs us that he found the people of Kent far more 
civilised than the rest, and adds that there was no great differ- 
ence between their customs and those of GauL* This is not 
to be wondered at, as the southern part of the island was un- 
questionably peopled directly from Gaul ; that is, from the 
northern districts of what is now called France, which lay 
directly opposite and were separated from it by a strait so 
narrow as to prove no obstacle to emigration. The historian 
Tacitus, who, in his Life of Agricola,' takes occasion to de- 
scribe the ancient British, confirms this account. He remarks 
that many points in the personal appearance of the Silures, or 
inhabitants of South Wales, together with their proximity to 
the Spanish coast, afford sufficient foundation for the belief 
that they were a branch of the Iberi, or first settlers of Spain ; 
while there was little question that the parts opposite to Gaul 
had been seized on by the people of that country, their re- 
spective languages, religious rites, and general characteristics, 
bearing a marked resemblance to each other.f 



* Ez his onmibns longe sxmt himmniasimi qui Gontiiiiii incolunt : 
qniB regio est maritima omnis ; neque multum a Gallica diffenmt con* 
saetudme. — CiBSAB, de BeUo GallieOf lib. V., o. 14. 

iln uniTersum tamen cestimanti, Gallos yiciniim Boliim occupaasa 
bile est Eorum sacra reprehendas, superstitionum persuasione: 
sermo hand multom diversus : in deposcendis perioulis eadem audaci^ 

S 17. Who ftirnlshes va with the earliest anthentio aooonnt of the people ol 
Britain? What part of the island did Cesar oonqner, and when? Which of the Id* 
babitaota did he find moet ciyllized ? Whom did they resemble in their mannen itnd 
eostoms? How is this aecoontod for? Who confirms Gnsar^s aooonnt? 'Where did 
the Silaree live ? From whom, according to Tacitns, did they derive their origia f JIty 
vbom does he think that the parta opposite Qaal wera peopled ? What greet noe hid 
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The great Celtic race was at this early period Boattered 

over the whole of Southwestern Europe ; and no donbt sue- 

cessiye bodies had fqund their way to Britain, either directly, 

or after a temporary residence on the opposite coasts of the 

oontinent. At the' time of Caesar's invasion, therefore, in 

Britain, as well as in Oaul and Spain, dialects of the great 

Celtic tongue were spoken ; but it was not to this original 

* vernacular that our English of the present day owes its origin. 

We alluded to it here because it is important that the student 

should be acquainted with its history and be able to trace its 

connection with our language, in the formation of which it has 

had its share, in a measure directly, but more particularly 

through the medium of its derivatives, the Latin and Norman 

French. ^ y 

Ireland appears to haye been originally peopled by colonies from 
Carthage, and through this channel to have received its language from 
the Phodnicians, to whom also the Celts seem to have been indebted for 
theirs. Iheir own historians declare this to have been the case ; and 
the Irish language was originally called Beam! Feni, or the Phoenician 
tongue. No inscription, however, is to be found in Ireland in Phosnician 
characters ; and it is therefore probable that the colonies which emi- 
grated thither from Carthage started after the First Punic War. for it 
was at this period that the Carthaginians gave up their own alphabet 
for that of the Bomans. Subsequently to this settlement, there was 
probably a considerable influx of Iberi from Spain ; who carried with 
them their Celtic dialect, and, grafting it on the Phosnician before in 
use, produced a tongue which, though not identical with that of ancient 
Britain, bore a close resemblance to it 



et, ubi advenere, in detractandis eadem formido. — ^Taoitiis, Jvlii Agrie- 
ola nta, XL 

'■■■'' ' ' . - ■ '■ 

lettied in Bonthweetem Europe? What language prevailed both there and in Britain, 
at tbe time of Gaesar^s invasion ? Is Celtic the groundwork of Kngliwh ? What share 
bw it bad in the fonnation of our language ? 

f Whence does Ireland seem to have been peopled f From whom did it receiye its 
bingoage? What was the Irish lang^nago originallj called t At what perl 3d is it 
proUble that the Carthaginian colonies emigrated to Ireland f What reason Is there 
Cor thlfl supposition? What other element, besides the Phcenician tongue, had a share 
h tbe formation of ancient Irish ? By whom was the Celtic language introduced into 
Ireland? Wiiat islands, also, were colonized by the Spaniards? What was their aa> 
dent name? For what were they renowned ? What people carried oa an eztenrtve 
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The Spaniards, also, we are informed by Dionysiiis,* eoloiiis«d the 

Bcilly Isl^s, those famous Kassiterides, renowned among the ancients Ibr 
their exhanstless stores of tin. The PhoBoicians seem, from a very early 
date, to have carried od an extensive commerce with thes« islands, fbi 
the express purpose of supplying the nations on the Mediterranean wi\.^ 
this useful metal For a long time they succeeded in keeping the posi- 
tion of the islands a secret; and we are informed that a PhoenlciAa 
trader, perceiving himself to be watched by a Roman merchantnuui. rma 
his vessel ashore rather than betray their locality, and was recompenaed 
for his loss from the treasury of the state. The successive attempts oi 
different nations to discover these valuable islands were, however, at 
last successful ; and the Kassiterides, as well as the large islands to 
which they were adjacent, were soon peopled by the restless Celts. 

§ 18. Celtic Language. — The Celtic Language derives 
its name from the word "KeXrot, ^he appellation given by the 
Greeks to the primitive inhabitants of Western Europe, who 
came originally from the same stock as the Greeks and 
Romans themselves, but had pushed their migrations further. 
The name was afterwards assumed by an individual tribe, who, 
after various wanderings, settled in Gaul immediately south of 
the Loire. Celtic is regarded by etymologists as the parent of 
most of the languages of Southern and Western Europe, of some 
African tongues, and the various dialects of the two Tartaries.f 
Latin and Greek are also reckoned among its derivatives. { 



* ToOi Kaffffirtpoio yev€6\ri 
Aipj/eioi vaioviTiv ayavoi vaiSes ^Ifiripwv. 

DiONTsros, Perierg.y v. 563. 

f La langue celtique dans son sens lo plus extendu, est la langne que 

parlerent les premiers Labitans de I'Europe, depuis les rives de I'Hellea- 

pont et de la Mer Egee, jusques k celle de I'ocean ; depuis le cap Sig6e 

aux portes de Troie, jusques au cap de Fiuisterre in Portugal, ou jusques 

• en Ireland. — Gebelin, Disc, Prelim. y art. 2. 

J Lijigua Hetrusca, Phrygia, Celtica, affines sunt omnes; ex uno 
fonte derivatss. Nee Grseca longe distat ; JaphetisaB sunt omnes ergo et 
fpaa Latina. — Stiernhelm. "^ 

trade with the Kassiterides ? What toddent Is related in illnstration of the valno which 
the Plioeniclans set upon their exclusive trade with these islands? By whom, at last, 
H ero the Kawiterides peopled ? 

I la From what does the Celtic language derive its name t From what stock did 
the KiATOi spring? By whom was the name afterwards assumed? What tongaoi 
hove been formed ftom the Celtlo? Jrom what language was Oeltio an ofthoot 
What reiemblanct cenfirms this &ct ? 
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Celtic was itself an offshoot from the Hebrew or PhoDni* 
cian tongue ; thas etymology, as well as profane history, con- 
firms the account given by Moses of the peopling of the earth 
from one parent family. A marked resemblance may still be 
observed between the Hebrew and Welsh of the present day; 
and we can only wonder that thirty Centuries, inyolving so 
many political revolutions, should not have produced a greater 
difference between them. 

As we have said that the original British was derived from 
the same stock as the language of Greece and that of Rome, it 
m&y seem strange that there was not sufficient resemblance 
between it and the latter to be observed and recorded by 
Caesar when he invaded the island. It must be remembered, 
however, that centuries had elapsed from the time of their 
formation ; that all languages at that early day, being spoken 
rather than written, were particularly liable to mutations ; 
and that, after separating from each other, all intercourse be- 
tween the kindled tribes ceased, and their dialects must there- 
fore in a great measure have lost their affinity. The radicals 
common to both must have assumed distinct forms, and the 
new objects and inventions peculiar to each must have origi* 
nated new terms to which the others were strangers. As they 
did not advance towards civilization with the same degree of 
rapidity, so their respective languages could not have been 
equally copious or polished ; for words multiply with idear 
and successive advances in art and science. In process of 
time, these causes, added to the difference ' in the natural 
features of their respective countries and in the objects with 
which thev were surrounded, must have obscured the common 
roots, and produced such accessions of new words to each dia- 
lect as to make them seem entirely distinct from one another. 

Even the temperature, soil, and atmosphere of a country have a 
great effect on its language* " It is commonly observed," says Kowland, 

What oonnection had Greek and Latin with the original language of Britain? 
How, then, is it to be explained that there was not sofflcient resenoiblance between them 
to be obseryed and recorded by Geesar 7 What changes mnst have been made, and 
irbyf What natural drcnm&tances produce changes in the language of a country f 
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UwlMmed tOlhorot "Honm AotiquaBMlciMto'', "that difliir«Bt < 
Dutca, kin, and aLments. do Ttry maoh djvereify tha tone of the pai 
and mnscln oT human bodia ; on mnii* of vbicb the niodolatioD of tl 
raiee much ^'pox^ nepecnliariDoutaraof on« coDntry, the drongi 
cf anotlier (oUiflr canM* from food, Ao., cononmng). eit«Di] or contrael 
(well or BtUanaM, the organ* <it the Toiea, u that th« ■oand tnadi 
(hereby ii rendered either ihrill or hoane, aoft or hard, {dain or li^ih^ 
In proportion to that oontraetion or ezteniion. And henoe it ia, that 
the ChlneM and Tartan hare eome eonnda in their laoKoa^ ibst Euro 
peana can Karcely imitate.' 

It ia probable that the Cellto spoken in Britun and Q*al 
before their conqoeBt bj the Bomans bore a macb closer re- 
semblance to the parent tongue than the dialects that prevail- 
ei in the Southeast of Earope ; for the obvious reason that 
the former oonntries had paid leas attention to literature and 
edeooe, enjoyed fewer opportunities of intercourse with other 
nations, and suffered less from invasion, war, and conquest. 

% 19. Branches of Celtic. — Of the Celtic stock there are 
two branches ; the Bntieh or Cambrian, and Gaelic or Erse. 
The former was the dialect that anciently prevailed in Brit- 
. ain and Qaol; embracing the Cornish, spoken till a recent 
period in Cornwall, and the Armorican of the French proTiooa 
of Bretagne. It is represented by the Welsh of the present 
day. To the second or Erse branch belong the ancient and 
present Irish, the Gaelic of the Highlands of Scotland, and 
the Manks of the Isle of Man. 

Ia the first dsra is placed, aa we have Men, the languge of Bre- 
tagne or Brittany, on the north-weet coaat of France, gCDerell]' <!«U«d 
Armorican. An aetoniahing resemblance exiata between tbij toigneand 
Welsh, which proves them to have hod a common ortgin ud to hsre 
(uffered very few aubseqaent modificatJooa. So similar are Hey tbst ' 
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irlien * Webh regiment paseed through Brittany eome years amee, aftei 
the conqneat of Belliale, they could eonyerse with the inhabitanta and 
were readily understood by them. When and how this district was set- 
tled is not known ; but the inhabitants are manifestly of British, and 
therefore primarily of Celtic, origin. Some suppose that a body of 
British were driven by the Saxons across the Strait of Dover and settled 
on the French coast ; others give credit to a tradition which prevails 
among the Armoricans, that they are descended firom some British sol* 
diers who were summoned to Italy as auxiliaries to the Roman army, 
and who, on their return, seized on this district for a heme in conse- 
quence of having learned that the Saxons had become masters of their 
native land. 

§ 20. Peculiarities of Celtic. — Of the ancient Celtic we 
can form a tolerably correct idea by examining the modem 
Welsh and Irish. Its peculiarities seem to have been, 

I. A lack of inflection in its nouns ; that is, they did not 
undergo any change of termination to indicate a change 
of case. The modern Irish has a peculiar form for the 
dative plural ; but with this exception there is no change 
in the terminations of nouns either in Irish, Welsh, or Ar- 
morican. 

II. A system of initial mutations, by which the noun alters 
its first letter or receives a prefix, according to its rela- 
tion to other words in the sentence. 

It must be remembered that we are now speaking of the 
original language of Britain, and not of the English of .the 
present day. The formation of the latter was the work of a 
later date. Yet it contains some traces of the old Celtic, in- 
troduced either directly from the remains of that language, 



tratlTe of the resemblance between Welsh and Armorieaa. When and how was Brit- 
tany settled? How do some account for its settlement? What tradition prevails 
among the Aimoricans on the subject ? 

$ 20. How may we form an idea of the ancient Gdtlo ? What peculiarity belonged 
to its nomis ? How do modern Irish, Welsh, and Armorican agree with ancient Geltio 
in this particular ? How was the relation between the noun and other words in th< 
sentence indicated ? 

Is CtelUo, the original language of Britain, the groundwork ot tki present EngliibT 
Whai ^oxmeetion is there between them ? 



cf 
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still proserred in their greatest purity in the British Isles, of 
at second-hand from the Norman French or some other deri^^ 
atiye from the same stock. 
1J^ §21. Period of Roman Supremacy, — Britain was sub- 
jugated by the Bomans about 50 b. c, and remained in pos- 
session of its conquerors for four centuries. It was an in- 
variable point of policy with the Bomans to introduce their 
own language into conquered states, as the most effective 
means of removing their prejudices and reconciling them to 
their bondage. Latin, consequently, supplanted a number of 
aboriginal tongues, just as English has superseded the verna- 
culars of the native Indians of America. In some countries^ 
where a war of extermination was carried on, this change was 
immediate ; in others it was more gradual. The Celtic of 
Britain, however, does not seem to have received much modi- 
fication during the period of Boman supremacy. Our lan- 
guage has, it is true, many derivatives from the Latin ; but 
these came through the medium of the Norman French, and 
were not introduced in the days of Caesar or his immediate 
successors. Though numerous Boman garrisons were stationed 
in the island, and though many of the British youth were 
drafted into the armies of the Empire, while others were sent 
to Bome for their education, yet, either from their inaptness at 
learning or their aversion to those who had deprived them of 
liberty, the mass of the people continued firm in their attach- 
ment to their ancient language and in its exclusive use. 
Many, however, of the higher classes became acquainted with 
Latin, and through their means some words were introduced 
from it which are still found in modern Welsh. English, also, 
contains a few terms introduced from the language of the 

f 21. At what date did the Bomans sabjogate Britain t How long did it remain in 
their poeseasion ? What policy did the Bomans porsne in the states they conqnoredf 
What was the conseqaenoe ? Does the Celtic of Britain appear to have reoelyed moeb 
Aodiflcatlon daring the period of Boman supremacy? How, then, are we to aoooant 
flbr the Latin derivatives in our language ? What opportunities did the British yoatb 
have of learning the Boman tongue ? Why did they not embrace these opportonltiesf 
What elaaa remained firmest in their attachment to their ancient language? Tbioogb 
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&oinaii0 at this period; such as the word street^ from the 
JLiatin strata ; and names of places ending in coln^ a contrao 
tion of coloma (a colony), and in ceUef^ deriyed from centre 
(a camp). Hence the origin of Linco^/i, Leicester, Gloucester 
&o. 



• •• 



LESSON VII. 

ORIGIN OF THB ENGLISH LANGUAGE (CONTINUED). 

§ 22. The Saxon Conquest, — In this state of comparative 
purity the language of the British Celts remained until the 
beginning of the 5th century. About this time, the whole of 
Southern Europe began to be overrun by Goths, Huns, an^ 
other Northern barbarians ; who, allured by the advantages of 
a milder climate and more productive soil, emigrated froir> 
what was then called Scandinavia, answering to our modern 
Norway and Sweden, and wrested province after province from 
the Koman Empire. Their conquest was so complete as tc 
effect a radical change in the customs, laws, and of course dia 
lects, of the districts they subjugated. The languages spoken 
by the Northern tribes were mostly of a common origin, and 
belonged to the great Gothic stock ; yet, though resembling 
each other in their main features, they were distinguished by 
many minor points of difference. The Huns and Lombards, 
overrunning Italy soon corrupted the Latin language and orig- 
inated the modern Italian. The Franks and Normans, graft- 
ing their vernacular on the Latin- Celtic of Gaul, produced 



wbat daas were a Jbw Latin vords introdncod at this early period t Give some Latla 
ieriyatlves of this date, with tho words from which they were formed. 

% 32. How long did the Celtic of Britain remain comparatively pare ? Aboat this 
Umc^ what incursions began to be made in Southern Europe ? Whence did the North- . 
•m barbarians come? What was the result of th«ir conquests? To what stock ild 
their langnagea belong? Which of those tribes overran Italy ? What language origi* 
natsd in theif corruptions of Latin ? What tribes grafted tiuir yemaoolar on the 
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Norman French. Spanish and Portuguese arose from a simi- 
lar combination of the language of the Visigoths with the half 
Celtic and half Boman patois of the Peninsula, subsequently 
modified by the introduction of somo Arabic elements during 
the supremacy of the Moors in Spain. 

Nor did Britain escape invasion. While the attention of 
Scandinavian nations was directed principally towards Sonth- 
ern Europe, several German tribes fixed their eyes on this iso- 
lated province of Bome ; and, either allured by the hope of 
plunder, or induced to send out colonies by the densencss of 
theii population, despatched thither successive expeditions. 
Prior to this period, indeed, German colonies of greater or less 
size had been planted in Britain ; for we read that this was done 
by the Emperor Antoninus, at the close of the war with the 
Marcomanni. These early settlers, however, were too few to 
effect much change in the customs of the inhabitants. It may 
have been through these colonists that their kinsmen on the 
continent obtained a knowledge of the island, and were in- 
duced to emigrate thither in such numbers. Other accounts 
fitate that they went on the invitation of the British themselves, 
who solicited their assistance against the Picts, a fierce race 
occupying the northern part of the island ; and that, having 
succeeded in vanquishing the latter, they were tempted to re- 
main by the fertility of the soil and the pleasantness of the 
climate. However this may be, the first expedition of which 
we have any authentic account was led by Hengist and Horsa, 
and effected a landing on the shores of Kent, a. d. 449. It 
was in this county, therefore, that the original British was 
first superseded by the mother- tongue of our present English. 



I^tin-Coltio of Gaul 1 What tongue was thus produced ? How did Spanish and Fov- 
tu^eso arise f What elomcnts were subsequently introduced ? 

To what part of Europe was the attention of Scandinavian nations prindpallj 
directed ? What tribes fixed their eyes on Britain ? What induced them to send ex- 
peditions thither? By whom, and alter what w«r, had German colonies been previously 
planted in Britain ? Had these early settlers effected any change in the customs of the 
inhabitants'? How did the Germans come to send expeditions to Britain in the fifth 
•»ntarr ? Why di<l ^^ey remain in Britain? Who led the first expedition ? Whera 



\ 
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TTwo traditions ore handed down with respect to the straUgcm bf 
t«DB of -wliich Hengist procured sufficient land for his first settlement* 
ioSrey of Monmouth, a Welsh historian of the twelfth century, stateg 
at lie purchased for a nominal sum as much land as could be inclosed 
Lth aji ox-hide ; and that then, having cut it into narrow strips, he 
Lrroimded "with it an extent of ground sufficient for the erection of a 
astle. This is a familiar story, found in the traditions of yarious na- 
L011& The other yersion is given by the Sazona They say that their 
;reat leader bought firom the inhabitants a lap-full of earth at what 
leemed to his companions an extravagant price ; but that he proceeded 
so BOW this soil over a large txact, and then, since it could not be distin* 
gnished from the other ground, laid claim to the whole, and made good 
his pretensions by force of arms. 

A second expedition from the north of Germany followed 

in the year 477, under the command of Ella. This chieftain 

established himself in what is now called Sussex (that is, 

South Saxony). The kingdoms of Wessex (West Saxony), lying 

in what is now known as the County of Hants, and Essex 

(East Saxony), were next settled by successiye expeditions, in 

the years 495 and 530 respectively. After this, large bodiei? 

of Germans were coj^tantly arriving. It is unnecessary to 

trace any further tii J history of their emigrations. 

As soon as they found themselves possessed of sufficient 
strongth, the new coq^ers formed the determination of seizing 
upon the whole island, or at least all those parts of it that 
were specially favored by Nature. In this they finally suc- 
ceeded ; and the original inhabitants, to avoid extermination, 
were obliged to flee to the mountains of Wales and Cornwall, 
where they maintained their independence for many centuries, 
and have preserved their language, with but little alteration 
to the present day. In the rest of the island, however, a radi- 
cal change both in language and customs immediately took 

jld they efllBct a landing, and when ? What tradition is preserved by Geoffrey of Mod* 
mouth respecting Ilengist's Btratagem for piuccring land ? What is the Saxon a6> 
ooout? 

In what year did a second expedition follow ? Under whose command f Where 
Ud this ohieftain establish himself? What kingdoms wore next settled, and in what 
ywn? ¥hit deteraitnatlon did the new comers soon form? Did they snooeed in 
OHTylDgltiihioiigh? Whither were tiie original inhabitants obliged to flee? What 
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place. There was no engrafting of one tongue on another, 8i 
was the case in Southern Europe ; but an immediate substitu- 
tion of the language of the conquerors for that of the van- 
quished. The tongue spoken by these German invaders i^ 
therefore the real groundwork of our language ; a fact weD 
established by history, as well as by the etymological analogiei 
subsisting between English and the various dialects of Gotiiie 
origin. 

§ 23. The Invaders, — By which of the German tribes the 
expeditions alluded to were fitted out, was formerly a subject 
of doubt, but seems now to be satisfactorily established. The 
Saxons, Angles, and Frisians, appear to ^have been the prin- 
cipal ones concerned in them. Of these, the firii^ occupied the 
valley of the River Weser, their territory, as far as we can 
now locate it, corresponding with the Kingdom of Hanover^ 
the Duchy of Oldenburg, and part of Holstein. They were a 
powerful people, and constituted the chief body of the in- 
vaders. This is inferred from the fact that the ancient 
Britons knew their German conquerors by no other name thsnti 
that of Saxons ; and still further becaus^Kthis is the appella- 
tion which the Welsh, Armoricans, and V^bHc- Celts univer- 
sally apply to the English of the present day. Yet, though 
the Saxon element originally preponderated, the Angles were 
evidently strongly represented ; for they enjoy the distinction 
of having given their name permanently to the island, Eng" 
land being nothing more than a corruption of Angleland. 

Who these Angles were, is by no means certain. Tacitus 
and Ptolemy allude to them ; the former, indefinitely, in connec- 
tion with other tribes, while the latter locates them in the 
central part of the valley of the Elbe. They seem at one 
time to have been a distinct and powerful tribe, and were per- 

change took place in the rest of the island ? What tongue is the real groiindwork of 
our language ? How is this fiftct established ? 

S 28. What German tribes seem to have taken the principal part hi the ivrtetm 
d Britain ? Where did the Saxons liye ? With what modem countries did their te^ 
riioriea correspond ? Whence do we infer that the Saxons constituted the chief bodf 
■f the invaders ? What other tribe was strongly' represented! What reason have w« 
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. haps allied by birth to their Saxon neighbors. Having become 
reduced in number by war or some other calamity, they 
were incorporated with the latter, and found their way to 
Britain along with them. While on the Continent, they were 
far outnumbered by the Saxons, and played so unimportant 
a part that little mention is made of them in history : the in- 
fluence of the two nations in Britain was more nearly equal ; 
and the Angles may at length haye preponderated over their 
kinsmen and allies, and thus succeeded in giving name to their 
new habitation and its language. 

The Frisians are not generally thought to have formed 
part of the German settlers of Britain; but that they were 
ooncemed in one or more of the expeditions seems probable 
from the following considerations : — 

I. Occupyiug the whole coast from the Zuyder Zee to the 
mouth of the Elbe, they must have been situated between 
the Saxons and the sea, and are therefore likely to have 
joined the latter tribe, to a greater or less extent, in their 
maritime expeditions. 

II. The historian Procopius, speaking of Britain, expressly 
mentions the Frisians as composing a part of its popula- 
tion.* Hengist himself is represented as a Frisian by 
some authorities. The Saxon Chronicle, also, alludes to 
Frisians in Britain. 

III. The Frisian language, as now spoken in Friesland, bears 
a closer resemblance to English than any other known 
tongue. 

• Bptrriar Se r^y v^trov tOm) rpta iro\vav9puir6TaTa lix^^^h $ciat\f6t 
rt cTs ovrQy ixdora i(f>4(rTriKfyf 6y6fMra 5i jccTtcu rois t^Oveiri rovrots Ay 
yikoi Tf Koi ^pla-a-ovfs koX olry rfifftp ^fidtn/fioi Bplrrtayes. — Prooopiu8> 
B. G. iv. 20. 



lor Buppoeing this ? What oarly historians allude to the Angles ? Where does Ptolemy 
Uicate them ? What seems to have been their early history ? On the Continent, how 
did they compare in power and Influence with the Saxons ? How, In Britain f What 
other tribe seem to have taken part In these incnrsions? Explain how theiz 
position renders.this supposition probable. What historian and what work mention 
PrlBiaDS as formini; part of the population of Britain 1 What warrior ii by tome rapr»> 
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Dr. Laiaam, whose researcbes have thrown much light upon this 
Kubject, and whose " Hand-book of the English Language" is replete 
with scholarship and learning, thus sums up the whole matter : " It was 
certainly from the Anglo-Saxon, and probably from a part of the FriainD 
area, that Great Britain was first invaded.* 

§ 24, The Saxon Language, — The language which thiu 
suddenly superseded the Celtic of the ancient British was, as 
bas been remarked, an offshoot of the great Gothic stem, 
which itself dates as far back as the Celtic. The nations 
that spoke the various Gothic dialects liyed in the northern 
part of Europe, having probably emigrated at an early ^j^te 
from Southwestern Asia, or been driven out by more power- 
ful tribes. Their bards, whose business it was to recite the 
exploits of their heroes, agree in assigning to their race an 
Eastern origin ; and Herodotus mentions the Germans among 
other tribes of ancient Persians.* The Gothic stock is divid- 
ed into two great branches : the Scandinavian, including the 
dialects of Norway, Sweden, Deni^iark, and Iceland ; and the 
Teutonic, or Germanic. To this latter division Anglo-Saxon 
belongs. 

§ 25. Norse or Danish Element. — The first introduction 
of a foreign element into the pure Saxon of England was oc- 
casioned by the invasion of the Scandinavian nations during 
the ninth and the tenth century. The pirates who effected 
the conquest of the island are generally called Danes ; but the 
Norwegians seem to have played the principal part in these 
expeditions. Their supremacy must have caused, to a certain 



* ''AAXoi 8^ Tlipo'cu cM ot$6, TioLvOioXaioi^ Aripovarituoij Ttpyiavioi.-^ 
Hebodotus, Clio, 125. 

nted to hare been a Frisian ? Wliat additional evidence have we In the Iangna|^ 
now spoken in Friesland ? What does Dr. Latham say on the subject ? 

$24 From what great stock did the Saxon language spring? Where did tbe 
Gothic dialects prevail at this time ? From what part of the world did the nationa 
using them originally migrate? What evidence have we of this? Into how many 
branches is the Gothic stock divided ? What are they ? What dialects are tndaded in 
the Scandinavian branch ? To which division does Anglo-Saxon belong ? 

i M. What occasioned the first introduction cf a foreign element into the pare Saxoo 
of England ? What name Is generally f^ven to the pirate*oonqaeror8 ? What natioa 
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Ltent, a temporary admixture of foreign terms. To deoida 
bat -words we owe to this era is extremclv difficult, ou ac- 
)iiiit of the analogy subsisting between the Scandinavian and 
terman dialects, 'both of which, it will bo remembered, were 
lerived from the same Oothio parent. It is certain, howeTer, 
.hat irery few Danish terms were ultimately incorporated ; as 
kijie island suffered a change of masters, rather than of people^ 
oastoms, or laws. The Norsemen have left in our language 
but little trace of their invasion ; i|nd this chiefly in the namefl 
of places on or near the coast. 
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LESSON VIII. 

ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE (CONTINUED). 

§ 26. Mrst Introduction of Norman French Elements, — 
Not perceptibly affected by the invasions of the Norsemen or 
even by their temporary usurpation of the throne, Saxon con- 
Unued to be the language of the island until the Norman Con- 
quest, 1066 A. D. During the six hundred years that elapsed 
between its introduction and this event, it underwent^ indeed, 
some modifications of greater or less moment ; and these are 
particularly noticeable in the century immediately preceding 
the battle of Hastings. It was at this period that the first 
importation of Norman French words took place, under the 
auspices of Edward the Confessor. Educated in France and 
prejudiced in favor of all that belonged to that country, this 
prince, on returning to England and assuming the throne, 
surrounded himself with Norman favorites, and sought to in- 
troduce French customs into his court and French idioms into 

Inmost to do with the inyaslon ? What effect did their snpremacy prodnoe on the 
IsDgaage? Were many new'terms incorporated? As regards the names of places^ 
where have they left the principal traces of their Invasion ? What renders It diflOcolt 
to determine the words Introdnced by the Norsemen ? 
1 8& How ^ong did Sazcm, in comparatiye purity, oontinne to b« <h« langoaga of 
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his language ; mueh to the disgost of his subjects, whose affeo- 
tions he estranged by this injudioious course. Inconsiderable 
as wef e the changes thus brought about, they served to pavo 
the way for those fundamental modifications which the Nor- 
man Conquest was destined to produce. 

§ 27. Norman Conquest and its Effects. — ^William, Duke 
of Normandy, invaded England 1066 a. d., and, having won 
the battle of Hastings, seated himself without delay upon the 
throne. Besolved to wean the people from their ancient in- 
stitutions, he endeavored, as the most effective means of ac- 
complishing this object, to make them forget their language. 
With this view, he ordered that in all schools throughout the 
kingdom the youth should be instructed in the French tongue ; 
and this ordinance was generally complied with, and remained 
in force till after the reign of Edward III. It waA also re- 
quired that the pupils of grammar-schools should translate 
their Latin into French, and that all conversation among 
them should be carried on in one of these two languages. 
Anglo-Saxon was banished from the tribunals of the land, and 
pleadings were required to be in French ; deeds were drawn 
and laws compiled in the same language ; no other tongue 
was used at Court ; it was exclusively employed in fashion- 
able society ; and the English nobles themselves, ashamed of 
their own country, affected to excel in this foreign dialect 
The lower classes, however, at first vigorously resisFted these 
attempts ; and for fifty years all that was done towards chang- 
ing the language was effected by the hand of power. Yet in 
spite of this feeling on the part of the people, even during the 
very period in question, the intercourse necessarily carried on 
with the Normans introduced not a few of their terms into 
common conversation. Thug undermined, popular prejudice 

England 7 What was the principal modiflcatioii it had previonaly undei'gone ? Who 
was the author of these changes ? For what did they imve the way ? 

$27. Bjwhom was England invaded 1066 a. d.? What battle decided the fata 
of the empire ? What was its result ? How did the Conqueror endeavor to alienate 
Ibe people from their ancient institutions ? In what were the youth instructed ? What 
vrMmaile the l»ngraag» *< the courts? By what ol^ss were the«a attempts i^eeistod? 
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gradually became less violent. The superior yersatilitj of the 
language of their conquerors and its peculiar adapted ncss to 
poetry were soon acknowledged by the educated. The treas* 
iircs of the early ballad and romantic literature of Normandy 
"were eagerly sought for ; and, within a hundred years after 
the Conquest, we find the people as willing to learn the Nor- 
man tongue, and engraft its beauties on their own, as their 
fiithers had been opposed to speaking or even hearing it. 

This willingness, however, extended only to a modification 
of their vernacular ; the determination was still as strong and 
unanimous as ever against allowing the introduction of Nor- 
man French at the expense and to the exclusion of the latter. 
To improve its constructions and enlarge its vocabulary would 
be to increase its usefulness ; and for these purposes they 
freely drew on the language of their conquerors. But the 
latter was rendered odious by too many unpleasant associa- 
tions to allow of its substitution for a tongue which the use 
of centuries had rendered sacred in their eyes. Of effecting 
this, the power of William and his successors was totally in- 
capable. The people carried their point; and within two 
hundred years these very kings and nobles from across the 
channel were compelled to learn the Saxon, at first so much 
contemned, now converted into English by the important 
changes just alluded to, which commenced as early as the 
middle of the twelfth century. In 1362, the new language 
thus formed was introduced into the courts and allowed to be 
used in pleading ; all classes of society spoke it ; poets em- 
ployed it as the vehicle of their choicest thoughts ; and Eng- 
lish literature may be said to have had its origin. 



Did they eaeoeed in keeping their yemacQlar unalloyed ? How were Nornuui wordf 
iTBdnally introdaoed f In what qnalitles did the edacated Saxons find that the Nor- 
man langna^ sarpaaaed their own f What was the state of feeling among the Saxons 
a century aflor the Gonqnest ? How Ikr did this willingness extend ? For what par> 
poios did tL^y draw on the language of their conquerors ! Did the kings or the people 
ttuiy the!r point ? Two hundred years after the Conquest, what do we find f Into 
what was S^xon hy that time converted ? In 1862 what took pla<M t In what loonl- 
ItiM wave tt«M ehiDfM soonest eflboted? 

8 
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Tb€«e cbangM, though coTering b Ui« kingdom at Imrgt m period < 
tvo hundred f«an, vera in tooia p&rts much aooner tAectad. 1] 
greater the nnmber &ad influsnce of the Konnan iohabitojita in u 
giren locklitjr, the aooDer did Anglo-Saxon prejndieee pve v^y »ad U 
diidnctire featame of Uie French become blended with tJi.c>s« of tk 
yemaonlar. 

g 28. Conversion of Anglo-Saxon into English. — Marb 
of the aacceaBiTe obaogea to vbiob allusion haa been nutdt 
are evident in the few extant writings of the twelfth aad 
the sucoeeding oentory. In the ease of some of the prods^ 
tions of this transition period, critics have found it difficult tt 
decide whether they should be classed among the latest speci- 
mens of Saxon, or the earliest of English, literature, bearing 
as they do, the characteristics of each ; they have, therefore, 
introduced the word Sehi-Saxon, which they apply to all 
writiDgB between 1150 and 1250 a. d. Passing over a few 
works of minor importance, the Travels of Sir John Mande- 
ville, written in 1356, may be called the first English book. 
WiclifTe's Translation of the Bible followed twenty-seven 
years afterwards, and did much towards fixing the unsettled 
forms of the new language. 

The Engliih of theaa early times, howerer, diffen maoh from thai 
of the present day. Even tlie poetry of Chancer, who wrote in the lat- 
ter part of the fourteenth century, aannot be nnderatood without the 
aid of s glossary. Our langni^e has not, to be sure, eince the IToimaD 
invasion soffered any shock from the intermiitnre of oonquerorB, and 
thdr dialects ; but ite appearance is much ohaaged in conaeqnence, not 
only of manitold simplifications in the spelling, but also of the disuse of 
many Saxon terms (one fifth of those current in Alfred's time bdsg now 
obsolete), and the continual introdaotioD of oew'words from the dead 
languages, as well as from the French, Italian, and Spanish. For scien- 
tific terms resort bos generally been had to the Qreek ; and, «a nenr dis- 
eoreries have been coqstantly m ft bi pg sinoe the Middle Agea, the addi- 
tions from this sonrce have been considerable. Commerce lias ilsu 

|2g. In whatvriUngahiTBwamscksoftlwsesiiKeBHivs clmngrar Wbitnrillngi 
■ndseaeduBeiiil-BuoDl Wbatms/ ba called tba Brat Eagtisb boott Wbeivu 
ttwrtUmt WhatmnfcfoUBwed twenty-aBTsnymrsanerwiirist IIoirdci«llili«Hr 
Ra^tita somiars with tbat at Ihe preseDt ds^t Wlut la aald of Cbaom's piMirr 
IfbeDM ailHS Ibb dUbraaioa t Wbatpartof tlw BuoDwaRla lorresl InAlfnd'illat 
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^ndely extended ; and commodities fonnerly luknown hare been intro* 

duced into common use, retaining in most cases their foreign namea 

Thus -we have obtained the words camphor, artenie, and many othersp 

The changes and additions just mentioned, as well as a yariety of modi« 

fiications which are found to have a£fected, not only our own, bat also 

every other modem tongue, have so altered the appearance of the later 

'Elnglish that a close examination is necessary to conyince the reader of 

ta identity with the language of Chaucer. 

§ 29. Changes by which Anglo^Saacon was converted into 
English, — The principal changes by which Anglo-Saxon was 
oonyerted into English, were, 

I. Modifications and contractions in the spelling of words. 

II. The introduction of French terms, phrases, and idioms. 

III. The Tise of less inversion and ellipsiiy especially in 
poetry. 

' y > The omission of inflections or changes in thd termination 
of the noun, and substitution of prepositions to express 
its relations to other words. This last-mentioned change 
is the only one of sufficient importance to authorize us in 
considering the new derivative as an independent tongue. 
It is an alteration which time very often brings about ; 
and ib, perhaps, to be attributed rather to the natural 
efforts of the people to simplify their grammar, than to 
the effects of the Norman Conquest or the new dialect 
it introduced. Observation shows that this tendency 
has by no means been confined to English. It seems to 
he a universal principle, that, the further we go back in 
the history of a given language, the more terminational 
changes we find in its nouns and verbs, and the fewer 
prcpoiSitions and auxiliaries 



m now olMoIete ? Whence have we obtained most of onr sdentlfle terou f How hare 
we TMeived the words camphor^ arsenic, and many others ? What is aald of tbs 
itBBCt of these alterations and additions? 

{ 29. Mention the foor principal changes by which Anglo-Saxon was oonverted Into 
fiaaglish. Which of these is the most important ? How is it often brought about ? To 
what is it attributable? Is this tendency confined to the English language? The 
tatther w» go back in the history of a tongue, what do we find ? 



/ 
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LESSON IX. 

ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

§ 30. To recapitulate and enlarge on what has been said 
in the preceding lesson, it appears that our language, aa it 
now stands, is composed of the following elements : — 

1. Saxon. — Of the forty thousand words contained in our 
fullest dictionaries, twenty- three thousand are from this sonroe' 
as are, also, our chief peculiarities of construction and idiom. 
Some of these it may be interesting to particularize. The in- 
flection of our pronouns ; the terminations of the possessiye 
case and plural number, as well as of the second and third 
person singular of verbs ; the syllables er and est^ and the 
words more and most^ by which we form the comparative and 
superlative of adjectives and adverbs ; the suffix ly (derived 
from like)^ which enters into the formation of a large propor- 
tion of our adverbs, — all these are derived from the Saxon. 
As to the words we have received from it, they are those 
which occur most frequently and are individually of the 
greatest importance : such as the articles a, an, the ; all our 
pronouns ; the adjectives ofbenest used, especially such as are 
irregularly compared ; the commonest adverbs of one syllable, 
kow^ noWj therij and the like ; nearly all of the numerous 
irregular verbs, as well as the auxiliaries, have, be, shallj willj 
&c. ; and the prepositions and conjunctions, almost without 
exception. 

Irregular nouns, adjectives, and verbs, are in every language among 
the oldest words,, and are very likely to be those most used in common 
conversation ; to which fact their deviation from regularity may often 

* 1 80. How many words are contained In oar fullest dictionaries? Of these, hoir 
many are Saxon ? What terminations have we received fh>m this soarce ? Which 
cf our words are Saxon ? Mention some of them. What is aaid of the irreplar noans, 
t^^otlves, and verbs in every language ? What striking objects have received Saioq 
names t Whence come most of our abstract terms ? Whence, the speciflcatlons under 
Usem t OiTS Mumples. What rloh fond of words to almost eattrely Saxon ? MaQtiflo 
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\>9 traced. These, 83 we have seen, our Saxon ancestors gkre us ; to 
them, also, we owe the names of the striking objects which constantly 
meet our yiew, of sun and moon, land and water, hill and dale. While, 
moreoYer, we borrow from the Latin or French most of our abstnet 
t<erma, the specifications classed under them are for the most part Saxon. 
Thus Latin supplies ns with the general term color ; but to Saxon w« 
are indebted for the particular varieties, iMle and blQ€k, blu$ and yd- 
low, red and brown : from the former we get the comprehensiYe tenn (c 
TiMve ; from the latter, the different kinds of motion, walking^ running ^ 
leaj^ng, springing , gliding, creeping, crawling, dkc Hence, too, the ric'i) 
and necessary fdnd of words by which we express onr feelings and pas- 
sions as well as the relations which call them forth. Tliese emotions 
the Saxons shared with all otlftrs of the human race, and the words 
wl ich they employed in expressing them hare come down to as almost 
without alteration. To this class belong'the words Uwe and haU, hops 
and fear, smile and tear, sigh and groan, weeping and laughter, father 
and mother, man and wife, ton and daughter. Our common business 
terms, the language of the shop, the market, and the farm, have the 
same origin. Saxon, therefore, besides dictating the laws and furnish' 
ing the particles by which our words are connected, yields the most 
ayailable terms for expressing the feelings, describing the objects of 
sense and imagination, and conveying the fiEUits of every-day life. 

2. Norman French. — From the time of the Conquest till 
the days of Chaucer, a period of three hundred years, this 
element played an important part in the formation of our 
tongue. First introduced by royal authority as the language 
of law, chivalry, and feudalism, and unwillingly received by 
the masses, it finally found its way into their affections, and 
was largely drawn upon for words in which the Sazon vocabu- 
lary was deficient. From this source it is estimated that at 
least five thousand words were added. Besides covering the 
abstractions and generalities of every- day' life, they often con<- 
vey slight distinctions and delicate shades of thought. We 
find them particularly useful, when we wish to express disap- 

some. What other terms have the same origin ? What portion, then, of its syntas 
and yocabolary does English owe to Saxon t 

Betw^oen what periods did Norman French play an important part in the formation 
of our tongue f How was it first introdnoed ? In process of time, how was it reoeiyed 
by tbe people ? How many words have we taken fh)m this source ? What do they 
eonrey with peculiar aoouracy ? When do we find them jMurticalarly oseftil ? How is 
this explained 7 
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probation without wounding the feelings of another. TbM 
natural courtesy of the Normans led to the creation o£ a fund 
of words applicable to this purpose, for' which the energetie 
and too often rough expressions of the Saxons were totally un- 
suited. 

3. Modern French. — From this o£fspring of the aDcienI 
Norman our authors have, at di£fcrent periods, taken many 
useful words ; which, either with very slight changes in their 
spelling or without any modification at all, have, after a time, 
by common consent, become incorporated into the language. 
A taste for French expressions as well as French opinions has 
from time to time prevailed in England, and of course led to 
the introduction of many foreign terms from this source ; 
whence, also, numerous additions have been made through the 
medium of trade, many fabrics which owe their invention to 
the artists of France having come into general use and re- 
tained Iheir foreign names. 

4. liATiN. — Under this head must be classed those ele- 
ments which have come directly from the Latin, and not 
through the medium of any other tongue. Between the two 
classes it is not always easy to draw a dividing line, partiou- 
laily in the case of the later derivatives. The earliest addi- 
tions from this source (if we except proper names and a few 
military terms, introduced into the original vernacular of 
Britain during the period of Boman supremacy, and theDce 
received and naturalized at a later date by the Saxons) were 
ecclesiastical words, such as monk, jsaint, cloister, mass, and 
the like, necessarily employed wherever the Church of Kome 
carried its doctrines, institutions, and ritual. Next follow 
the Latinisms introduced in the thirteenth century, at which 
time a taste for classical studies began to revive in England 

What is said of fhe additions from modem French ? Throngh what medlam 
fasre they mostly been reoelTed f 

Into what two daases are tho Latin elements of our language divided? Ib it eai^ 
Id distinguish between them f What additions were made from this source during the 
period of Soman supremacy? What Latin terms were next introduced? Give ex* 
•mples. What Latinisms next followed? Towards the close of the eigbteontii o«d« 
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%^ well as elsewhere. Thenceforth, as necessity required, oo- 

oaatonal additions were made from the same source, especially 

Dy theological and scientific writers ; until, towards the dose 

of the eighteenth century, Johnson and his imitators, haying 

coined largely from Latin roots and naturalized a yariety of 

classical idioms, succeeded in making their high-sounding de- 

rivatiyes fashionable, at the expense of the less pretending 

Bazon. 

It has been qnefltaoned by those who compare the simplicity of Ad- 
dison with the pompousness of Home and Gibbon, whether this whole- 
sale latinizing was any improvement to our language and literature ; if^ 
however, it resulted in no other advantage, it has at least secured us an 
array of synonymes (that is, words that have the same or a similar sig- 
nification) unequalled by those of any other modem language. 

5. Oeltic. — Next in importance are the Celtic elements, 
some of which were introduced into our language at or short- 
ly after the period of its first formation, while others haye 
been added in modem times, either by antiquaiians or in con- 
sequence of intercourse with the Welsh and Irish. As exam- 
ples of the latter, may be mentioned the words tartan^ plaid^ 
fiannd^ &c. The former class may be arranged under two 
subdivisions : — 

I. Those elements which came directly from the Celtic 
itself; embracing a great number of geographical names, 
such as Thximes^ Kent, &c., as well as a yariety of com- 
mon nouns in eyery-day use, among which are braUj 
darn, flaw y grud, mop^ tackle^ &c. 

II. Such as originated in the Celtic, yet were reoeiyed into 
English, not directly from that tongue, but through the 
medium of Latin or Norman French, into which they 
had previously found their way. 

kary, what taste became ftohionable ? How does the style of Addison compare wUh 
that of Hame and Gibbon ? What question has been raised with regard to thlg 
wholesale latinizing ? What great advantage has resulted from, it ? 

What elements are next in importance ? When were the Celtic additions intic 
dnoed? What Is the first class into which the ancient elements are diyided? Giv« 
ssamplea What, the second ? How hare Celtic words found their way into Eni^Jsh 
Vnmoderi times? 
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L Greek. — To this languag« we nre indebted Itugely f<n 
tifio terms, but little <tr none for words of erery-day life 
elemeata thus derived ue all of reoent addition. If ws 
pt the words phenomenon, criterion, aulomaton, and a 
>tberB, thej have all been iDtroduoed within the laat hoii- 
and fifty years." New discoveries of science haTing re» 
1 an enlargement of our teobmcal nomenolatare neoeasaij, 
irse was had to the Qreek as affording the greatest &d- 
iges for this purpose. Henoe our numerous word^ end- 
1 logy and grap/ty, and tbeir derivatives. 
. MiBCELLANEous ELEMENTS. — Under this head fall the 
isolated words added from time to time, through the 
um of busiaees, or as occasion has required, from Eastern 
^orth American dialects, or the modem tongues of £a- 
not before alluded to. 
'. Latham, in bit " Hondbooli,'' f. 6S, fumiibes xa widi a vsHe^ 



rasuit, Czar. 

nocBB, coffee, bashaw, sciioitar. 

lABia, admirnl, assassin, alchemy, aloohd, and a varie^ of wordi 

ning with the Arabiaa article oL 

saiAH, tarban, caravan. 

mxM), calico, cbiatz, curry, toe 

lUT, bantam, gamboge, rattan, sago. 

iNESE, DBnbeen, tea, and ils varieties, bohea, hyson, bo, 

AuEEiaAH iNDun, squaw, wigwam. 

31. From what has been Btated, however, with regard 
e numerical proportion of the elements composiDg our 
iftge, no correct idea can be formed respecting their rela- 



H IVnDi tha lullm; Riueliii: Turkish; Anblc; Psr^ui; nind«; Mali;; 
i; Hfith Amprion Inillin dliJreta. 

. Frum what bu been ataUd wllb regard In tbelr nnmbn, <ui a oiiTKtldiabr 
of tli«wa»U*oiinporUneaof thadanwDtsthat compoaBOonangiugst fflff 
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livo Lnportance. Some words, for instance, (and this is the 
oase with many of our Saxon derivatiyes) are constantly re- 
earring, while the use of others is rare and limited to certain 
styles or subjects. To determine^ what part of our language, 
as commonly written, is really Saxon, various passages from 
the authorized version of the Scriptures and from standard 
writers of different eras have been analyzed. The result, as 
given in Turner's Anglo-Saxons, shows that when the words 
were olassified under the languages from which they were re 
spectively derived, more than four fifths of the whole were 
found to be of Saxon origin. The individual passages com- 
pared were found to differ widely from each other as regards 
their proportion of foreign elements. The translators of the 
Bible wrote by far the pures) Saxon, only ^^ of their words 
being derived from other sources ; of Swift's words, i are not 
Saxon; of Milton's, i; of Shakspeare's, |; of Spenser's 
Addison's, and Thomson's, about \ ; of Johnson's, j ; of 
Pope's and Hume's, i ; of Gibbon's, much more than j. 



»•• 



LESSON X 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ENGLISH LANOUAOB. 

§ 32. Before proceeding to consider the different classes 
of words, and the parts they respectively perform in a sen- 
teice, we may with advantage look at our language as a whole, 
and observe its leading characteristics. 

Derived, as we have seen, from so many different souroes. 



tot To trdve at a kn<ml«dge of this, what has been done 1 What proportlQn of all 
Jie woidB employed is found to be of Saxon origin! Who are aaeertained to have 
WT'tten the purest Saxon? What proportiQU of their words is derived from other 
loqxMf Of Swift's words, what part is not Baxonf of Milton's? Shakspeaze's! 
BpenBtt'B? Addison's, and Thomson's? Johnson's? Pope's and Home's ? Gibbon's? 
S SSl What follows from the fact that English has been derived from so many difEai^ 

3* 
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each of which has contribaied some of its own peculiar fea* 
twceSf it naturally follows that English, like every other oom- 
pounded language, is full of irregularities. We must not ex- 
pect entire consistency in its parts, or thai complete analogy 
of structure which is found in simpler tongues that have been 
built on but one foundation. Our words, naturalized from 
widely different dialects, " straggle," as Blair says, " asunder 
from each other, and do not coalesce so naturally in the strucv 
ture of a sentence as the words in the Qreek and Boman 
tongues.'' Our orthography is anomalous ; the same combi- 
nation of letters may be pronounced in half a dozen different 
ways : * and our syntactical constructions are so arbitrary that 
it often perplexes the best grammarians to account for them. 
We have introduced foreign idioms and modes of construc- 
tion ; and our sentences too often look like patchwork, com- 
posed' of divers pieces, handsome enough in themselves, but 
of such different colors and qualities that the eye cannot help 
being struck with the variety in passing from one to another. 
Composite languages, however, have advantages as well as 
drawbacks. The very variety alluded to above is preferable to 
sameness, and often imparts vivacity to what might otherwise 
seem monotonous and dull. Such tongues, moreover, are gener- 
ally enriched with copious vocabularies; and particularly is this 
true of English, whose abundance of historical, political, moral, 
and philosophical terms, leaves little to be desired by the wri* 
ter. Nor are we less amply provided with distinct and pecu- 
liar poetical terms. With us poetry differs from prose, not 
only in having a certain arrangement of syllables and feet, but 



* For example, ough ia through^ though^ cough, tough, hugh, Uc* 
'SOugh, phugh. 



ent soorcee? W^t must wo not expect? What says Blair respecting our words? 
What Is the character of onr orthography ? Give an example. What la eaid of oai 
MQtences? 

What advantage, on the other hand, do composite languages possess? With wbat 
vre nich tongues generally enriched? With what kind of terms are we amply pro* 
rJded ? In English, how does poetry differ firom prose ? Whose writings prore this? 



■■ ^ ■! * fc 
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lu the very words that compose it ; so much so that the wri^ 
iings of Ossian, though they have neither rhyme nor metro, 
are classed by many among poems. In this respect we enjoy 
a great advantage oyer the French, whose poetry, without 
rhyme, would be hardly distiDguishable from their prose ; and 
with whom, as a consequence, blank yerse is neyer attempted. 
For this richness we are indebted to the fact that our language, 
originally made up from several others, has borrowed from 
them all ; and thus has supplied from one what was wanting 
in another, and even in some cases appropriated duplicate 
terms and expressions to denote the samething. These are of 
great use to the writer in every department of composition, 
enabling him to diversify his style and avoid unpleasant repe- 
titions. 

§ 33. Every language is supposed to take, in a greater or 
less degree, its predominant tone from the character of the 
people that speak it. Though it cannot, of course, exactly 
represent their customs, manners, powers of mind, and habits 
of thought, yet it must necessarily be in some measure, if ever 
so little, affected by their national characteristics. The 
vivacity of the French, the thoughtfulness of the English, and 
th gravity of the Spanish, are unmistakably impressed on 
their respective tongues. 

From the character of those by whom our language was originally 
formed, and firom whom it has received most of its subsequent additions 
and modifications, we would expect to find it distinguished by strength 
and energy ; and this is the case, notwithstanding the numerous small 
particles and auxiliary verbs which we are constantly obliged to em- 
ploy, with a. decidedly weakening effect Though our constructions are 
by no means compact, and our thoughts are diluted with a superabun- 
dance of words, yet, in spite of these disadvantages, since it abounds in 

Whit Is said of French in this respect ? What kind of verse la, therefbro, nover at- 
tempted tn that language ? To what fiust is English indebted for this richness? How 
Is this qaslltf of use to the writer ? 

^2X From what does every language take its predominant tone? What la the 
ibmetcrlstic of the French and their tongae? What of the English? What of tlM 
Bpaaishf Judging from the chareoter of the formers of our language, bj what would 
vsttqMMt to find EngUsh distinguished? Is this the ease? What wordiw however, 
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terms adapted to the ex]n'eMion of the strongeft emotioitti and preseiKti 
•uperior facilities for forming compounds, and thereby briefly repreaeot- 
ing complex ideas, our language is admitted by all nations to be emi' 
nently nervous and energetic. 

Flexibility, or susceptiBility of accommodation to differ* 
ent styles and tastes, so as to be either grave or gay, forcible 
or tender, simple or imposing, as occasion may require, is one 
of the most important qualities that a language can possess, as 
regards both writing and speaking. To ensure flexibility, 
three characteristics are essential; copiousness, capacity for 
changes of construction and arrangement, and strength and 
beauty as regards individual words. The first two of these 
qualities we have seen that English possesses in a high de- 
gree ; in the last it is not deficient. While, therefore, it is in- 
ferior in flexibility to Latin and Greek, and of modern lan- 
guages perhaps to Italian, it is still capable of being used 
with success in any style ; as must be apparent to all who ex- 
amine the master-pieces which our literature has produced in 
the various departments of prose and poetry. 

It has been said above that our tongue is not deficient in 
harmony ; and this is proved by the fact that it is capable of 
being formed into poetry without the aid of rhyme. Vowel 
sounds abound, and please the ear with their variety. The 
frequent recurrence of the hissing consonant 5, however, has an 
unpleasant effect, which we have only partially removed bj 
assigning to that letter, in certain positions, the sound of z , 
as in iSj these^ ean, loveSy resolves, &c. The melody of our 
periods is also materially affected by our tendency to throw the 
accent of polysyllables back towards the beginning ; to which 
tendency we are indebted for such awkward words as iempo' 



tiATe s decidedly weakening effect f What is mid of oar constructions ? How are ou 
tboogbts diluted t Notwithstanding tlila, what is the general cbaraotor of our ]aa» 
guage ? To what features does It owe this character ? 

What is one of the most Important qaalities a language can possess T Enimerata 
file characterlstiGa essential to flexibility. How does English rank as regards tb«e 
Ihrae essenttato? How does it compare in flexibility with LaUn, Greek, and Italian! 
Wbat proTW lt» adaptation to all B^lea? 
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rofiiy, mischievously, vnereenarineu, tniserablenesSf and numj 
others similarly discordant 

Whateyer may be said of the English language in other 
respects, in simplicity it undoubtedly surpasses the rest of 
Buropean tongues. It is free from intricacies of case, declen- 
sion, mood, and tense. Its words are subject to but few termi' 
national changes. Its substantives bare no distinctions of 
gender except what nature has made. Its adjectives admit of 
such changes only as are necessary to denote the degrees of 
comparison. Its verbs, instead of running through all the 
varieties of ancient conjugation, suffer few changes. With 
the help of prepositions and auxiliaries, all possible relations 
are expressed, while the words for the most part retain theii 
forms unchanged. We lose from this, no doubt, in brevity 
and strength ; but we gain vastly in simplicity. The arrange- 
ment of our words is, in consequence, less difficult, anS our 
sentences are more readily understood. The rules of our syn- 
tax are exceedingly simple, and the acquisition rof our Ian- 
guage is easy in proportion. 



LESSON XI. 

FARTS .OP 8PSE0H. 

§ 34. Having traced the history of our language; considered 
the sources from which it is derived, and noted its chief 
characteristics, we ' shall now proceed to treat of its words, 

What proves thai English is not clofident ta bsnnoB j t What coosoiuait hm an 
lopleamnt sound ? How have we attempted to remove the difflonltj t What tendency 
Id Mcentnaiion tnterfores with the melodjof periods t Mention some inharmoolovi 
words thus accented. 

In what does English snrpeas all other Enropean tongoes ? What ftetnraa ne men- 
floned, which oondao» to its simpllcltf 1 How are the diflSsrent rolattons d noons and 
viiteszik «Hed T In what respects do we lose in eonssqoence at this f In whnt d« 
vsfBlnt 



ricned with refeieDoe to the reapeotive pvtfl they perform in i 
■entcDce. A knowledge of grammar beiag presupposed in tbt 
pupil, wc shall here, by a brief summarj, mere!; reaall to hit 
mind its leading priooiples, with such definitions and illustr» 
tiona only as are absolutel; essential to the proper onderstand- 
ing of this suoceediog lessons. 

The classes into which words are divided with refi^renoo 
to their use and mutual relations, are called Farts of Sfeeck 
Thoy are nine In number. 

I. NOUNS, or names of things. They are divided into 
two classes: Cohhon Nouns, or names that distinguish one 
class of objects from another, — as, mnn, cily, river ; and 
Pkoper Nouns, or names that distinguish one individual of ■ 
class from another, — as, Moses, Brooklyn, RJdne. 

The t«na Substantive is frequently lued as Bjnonjmonx with noun. 
Besides Douna, it embraces wbatever may be used as bdcL ; tlutt is, pn>- 
Qouna, verba in tlie infimtive, and olauses. 

II. PRONOUNS, or words that may be used instead of 
nouns. 

Hey are compriaed in the folloving cluses : — 

1 Pehbonal, or such ss show by their form what person they are ; tbst 
it, whether they repreifent the persoa speakiDg, the person spoken 
to, or the object spoken of The Personals are, /, thou, he, the, it, and 
their compounds, mi/ielf, thytelf, kimtelf, hertdf, itielf, 

S. RiLAirvn, or such as relate to a substantive going before, called an 
Anleoedent The relatives are, loAo, vAich, and Ihat. What, vhat- 
ever, vhoever, and iehichfvfT, include tbe antecedent, and are e^led 
compouDd retativea, 

g. iNTXEKOflATivES, Or suoli aa are used to ask questions. The iaterroga 
tivea are, u^, which, and what. 

f S4. What do B-e xaem by pirti a! tpeeoli f How miny tre ihsre T Wtir* l» tin 
Cntf Wbit 4re noau! Inio whU oluKa >» th«7 divided! What ire commoi 
■njuT WhU u« proper nouns t Whittarm Itoften owd uafnonTnioiiivllhfuimr 

What 1b tlieBacond part of ap«ftcb! What uo proqoonaT Enmnente tba clitfw 
takto which tboj oredivldeii Define the term per^rfriat pfoiumn. Mfntlon the pat 
wnali. What an nlallve prononns! Ennmerate them. What are lemnsUlmi 
Uoitloa tham. What li Djunt hj aitJeoCiT* pronsnnst Uentloo tbe pilndpal ooM. 
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L AmioixTs VmommaBp or iiieh at on some oeeudoDM Ukib tlie plaoe «l 
■abstantiyes, and on others are need with them, like a4JeetiTe« 
Under thie head fall the wordfl^ this, that, eack^ every, either, neiiher 
no, none, any, tu^, eueh, aome, both, other, another. 

III. ARTICLES, or words placed before nouns to show 
whether they are used in a particular or general sensa We 
have two articles : the, called Definite, because it defines or 
points out a particular object ; and an or a, called Imdefi* 

KITE. 

lY. ADJECTIVES, or words which describe or limit 
substantives ; as, " The five good emperors". 

y. YEKBS, or words that express an action or state ; as, 
'' He 15 sure to succeed. ^^ That respecting which the action or 
state is primarily expressed is called the Subject of the verb ; 
thus, in the preceding example, he is the subject of the 
verb is. 

Verbs are divided into two classes : TEAMsnivXy or snch as express 
an act done to an object; and Imtransttive, or snch as express a state, or 
an act not done to an object "James reads Latin", ** James can read", 
** James is asleep": in the first sentence the verb is transitive ; in the 
last two, intransitive. 

To show the relation which the snbject bears to the action express* 
ed, transitive verbs have two distinct forms, called VoxosBi The Ao* 
nvB Voice represents the snbject of the verb as acting ; as, " CflBsar con- 
quered Pompey." Hie Passivb Yoiob represents the subject of the verb 
as acted upon ; as, " Pompey teas conquered by Ccesar." 

A verb is said to be iiNinB when it is limited by person and number. 
This is the case in every part except the infinitive mood and the parti- 
ciples. 

By the kegixxn of a verb or preposition is meant the substantive it 
governs with all the limiting words belonging thereto ; as, " A good citi- 



What l8 the third part of speech? What are artk%6f Mention than, and gVve 
Uieirnamea. 

What la the fourth part of speech t What are a4jectl7eB ? GIto an es^yonple. 

What is the fiith part of speech ? What aro yerbs f What is meant by the subject 
of a yerb ? Into how many classes are yerbs dlylded f What are they ? What are 
tnnsltivo yerbs ? What, intransltiye ? Glye examples. How many yolces are there f 
What are they called f How does the actiye yoioe represent the subject of the yerbt 
Bow does the passive represent it ? When is » yerb said to be Unite ? What is nuant 
1/ the regimen ot a yerb or prepceltion t Giye ezamplea. 
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mh obeyt Alt emmiiya lawC* ** The tge of mirade$ it past* ** A 
pany of wicked and proJligaJU mefiC* 

To verbs belong 

Participles, or words wbiob, partaking of tbe nature 
adjectives and verbs, describe a substantive by assigning to 
an action or a state. Transitive verbs bave six participl 
three in tbe active, and three in the passive, voice ; as, lovingr 
laved^ having lovedy and being lovedy lovedy having beerm 
laved. Intransitive verbs, admitting of no passive voice, hav9 
but three participles ; as, toalkingy walked, having walked, 

VI. ADVERBS, or words added to verbs, participles, ad- 
jectives, and other adverbs, to express time, place, degree, 
comparison, manner, &c. ; as, now, here, very, so, gracefully. 
Adverbs of manner for the most part end with the betters ly. 
This class of words must be carefully distinguished from adjec- 
tives, which also express manner or quality, but are always 
joined to substantives. 

VIL CONJUNCTIONS, used to connect words, senten- 
oes, and parts of sentences. The most common ones are, 

and, or, either, becauBe, except, 

as, nor, neither, since, whether, 

for, yet, than, though, lest, 

i( bnt, that, although, unless. 

VIII. PREPOSITIONS, wnich show the relations bo- 
tween substantives and other words in a sentence. The fol- 
lowing list contains the principal : 

about, behind, during, out of, touching, 

above, below, except, past, towards, 

across, beneath, for, regarding, under, 

ofter, besides, fix)m, respecting, underneath, 



What M© participles? How many participles have transillTe verbs 7 How manr 
liave intransltlves f Give examples of each. 

What are adverbs? With what syllable do adverbs of manner generally end? 
I'ram what mast adverbs be careftdly diBtingnished ? What is the 'Atfforence betweeu 
ttiem? 

What are oonjanctions ? Mention the most common ones. 

What are prepositions ? Eovnaerate the prlnoipal onesi 



against» 


between. 


along, 


betwizty 


amid, 


beyond. 


among. 


but, 


around, 


by, 


at. 


eonceming, 


before. 


down, 
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in, round, imtil. 

into, MTe, unto, 

notwithstanding, since, up, 

0% through, upon, 

off, throughout, with, 

on, till, within, 

oyer, to, without 

IX. INTERJECTIONS, or words used to denote a sua 
den emotion of the mind ; as, ah ! alas ! 01 oh! fie! hist 

Example. — ^The following sentence contains all the parts of speeoh^ 
the words falling respectively under one of the above classes, as denoted 
by the numbers placed over them : — , 

T9S«S8S 4 1 

" But alasl he^soon fell before the malignant tempter." 
^ 35. Of these parts of speech, the noun, pronoun, and verb, 
alone are inflected ; that is, undergo changes in termination to 
denote different oases, numbers, persons, &c. 

§ 36. That we may determine to which of the above classes 
a word belongs, we must examine the relations it sustains to 
the rest of the sentence ; and, as in different connections the 
same word often performs very different offices, it follows that 
in one sentence it may be one part of speech, and in another 
another, according to its application. The same word often ap- 
pears, as 

I. Noun and verb. Example, heat. " The heat is great" ; 
here, being the name of something, it is a noun. " Heat the 
plate" ; in this case it expresses an action, and is therefore a 
verb. 

II. Adjective and noun. Example, damf. " A damp 
cellar" ; in this expressiod it describes cellar ^ and is conse- 

Wbat are IntoijectionB ? Give examples. ' 

Give a sentence containing all the parts of qpeeoh, and mention the class to isbigix 
Sis words respectiirely belong. 

{ 85. Which of these parts of speech are inflected? What is the meaning d tbt 
tarm to be inflecUd t 

% 86. How are we to determine to which of these classes a word belongs f How 
maj the same word be used in different sentences? As what, for instinoe, does the 
wwd h^eat appear ? Give examples, and state what part of speech it is in each. Ai 
vhat two parts of speech does the word damp appear? Giro examples To what 
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quentlj an adjective. ^' Misfortune casts a damp oveir the 
spirits'' ; here, being the name of something, it is a noun. 

III. Adjective and verb. Example, dry. "A dry cli- 
mate." " Dry your cloak." 

IV. Adverb and conjunction. Example, as. "As bright 
as the sun." The first a5, being joined to the adjective bright, 
to express comparison, is an adverb ; the second a«, connecting 
parts of the sentence, is a conjunction. 

V. Adverb and preposition. Example, up. " Look up." 
'* Up the hill." When followed by a noun or pronoun as ita 
object, it is a preposition ; when not, an adverb. 

§ 37. Difficulty is often experienced in parsing the words 
that and huU 

That, according to its use, may be a relative pronoun, an 
adjective pronoun, or a conjunction. When who or which can 
be used in its place, it is a relative ; " He thaZ (who) has a 
guilty conscience is not to be envied." When it points out a 
particular object, it is an adjective pronoun ; " T^uit fact can 
not be doubted." When it connects parts of a sentence, it is 
a conjunction ; " I hope that you may succeed." 

But is employed as an adverb, a preposition, and a 
conjunction. When only can be used in its stead, it is an ad- 
verb; " BtU (only) three were there." When equivalent to 
except^ it is a preposition ; " No one but (except) Napoleon 
could have conceived such an idea." In other cases it is a 
conjunction ; ^' Caesar was great mtellectually, Irut not mor- , 

ally-" l/ilJ-^ 

dasses does <2r^ belong? Give examples. As what two parts of speech does up ap 
pear ? Under what circnmstances is it a preposition, and nnder what an adverb ? 

$ 87. As what three parts of speech does the word thai appear? How can we de- 
termine which it is ? Give examples. As what is the word bvt employed ? IIvw cai 
Kro determine what part of speech it is ? 
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ORAL EXERCISE. 

Mention what part of speech each of the following wordi 
is, and how you know it to he so : — 

1. A yiolent storm at sea is often succeeded by a calm. 2. Calm 
Toar agitated mind. 8. How calm, how beautiful, comes on the stiQ 
hour when storms are gonel 4. With dulcet songs the mothers sUU 
their babes. 5. The still of nudnight is at hand. 6. Still water runs 
de^p. 7. A still is a vessel used in the distillation of liquors. 8. Still 
one was absent 9. My cheeks no longer did their color boast 10. 
Fie ! color not a glaring falsehood with feigned and specious excuses. 
11. A little mind often dwells in a great body. 12. Little did the French 
Emperor anticipate the overthrow that awaited him in Russia. 18. 
Man wants but little here below, nor wants that little long. 14. The 
Putch till their fields with ctuch care that the whole of HoUand resem- 
bles a highly cultivated garden. 15. Occupy till I come. 16. It is no 
worse to rob a man's till than to despoil him of his fair reputation by 
spreading slanderous reports. 17. The Arctic adventurers were imbed- 
ded in ice till the ensuing spring. 18. Past twelve o'clock, and yet the 
hermit sighs. 19. While the body was still hanging on the gallows, the 
queen and her train rode gaily past 20. Past time never returns. 21. 
Spirit of the Past I look not so mournfully at me with thy great tearful 
eves. 22. For me, for all, Death comes alike. 28. Men are never so 
ridiculous for the qualities they have as for those they affect to have. 
24. Fenelon, hearing that his library was on fire, ezclamied, ** Ah I Gk>d 
be praised that it is not some poor man's dwelling 1 " 25. No man should 
think so highly of himself as to imagine he can receive but little light 
from books, nor so meanly as to believe he can discover nothing but 
what is to be learned from them. 
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LESSON XII. 

SENTENCES. 

^ 38. All language consists of sentenoes. . 

A sentence is such an assemblage of words as makes com- 
plete sense ; as, " Truth is eternal." 

§39. Every sentence consists of two parts, subject acd 
predicate. 

The subject is that respecting which something is affirmed, 

1 88. Of what does all language consist ? What Is a sentence ? - 

1 89 Isto what is eyery sentence divisible? What Is meant i>7 the snt^eot F Wha;^ 



asked, or jxclutued, or to whicli a oommaad, aa exhortation, <H 
an entreaty is addressed. In the above example, trutA is tlie 
iubjeot 

The predicate ia that which la affirmed, asked, or exclaimec^ 
respecting the eubjcot ; or the command, exhortation, or en- 
treaty addreseed to it. In the above example, the irorda it 
Vernal constitate the predicate. 

The gubjeet of a sentenoa may be ucertained by putting wAo or ibW 
itloTa the leading verb. The aosirer to the question thiu formed will 
be the inbject, tad the reit of the Bentenoe the predieata Tliaa : — 
" Trntb ia eternal" What w eteToalJ Answer, trutA. ZVtrfA is tber«- 
[are the subject, and tl ttmud the predicate. 

In imperative BenteDces, Qiat ie, saeh as express a commaDd, an ex- 
hortation, an entreaty, or permission, the subject is often understood ; 
■s, " Look not upon the vine when it ia red." Thim undentood ia the 
subject; all the worda expressed ooostitnte the predioata 

§ 40. There are two kinda of eubjects, grammatical and 
logioaL 

The grammatical subject is the name of the person or 
thing respecting which the affirmation is made, the question 
asked, &c., {see g 39) without any limiting ter*a It usually 
consists of but one word, and is nomiDatlTO to the leading 
verb in the sentence. 

The logical subject consists of ILo name of tbe person or 
thing respecting which the affirmation is made, the questioo 
asked, &c., together with all the words that limit or do- 
scribe it. 

" The worst kind id' lie is a half truth." Sind is the gramznstics] 
object; (As loortt £in<f d/'Ii> is thelogicaleubjeot; is a half imlMa iba 
predicate^ 

When there are no limiting words, the It^oal subject corrrapondi 
with the gnunmaticaL Thus in the seuteace, " Truth is eternal,'' irulk 
is both the grammaticitl and tbe logical subject 



bribe pr»1lut«t Bawm 


rth»wb)«tof. 


Mntonca b* UMrtdnedt 


Wbilltidd 


0fO.e.T,h]«tDnm(««ti. 




HI e»mple. 




1 4ft llow 11IU17 tlndt 


riubjKttiirBUierB* Whsl ire th«r ailed 


WWiili. 








WbUliItae 


lojfMUBWoet. GIvasne 


aniple of the tw 


kind! or suliJeolst In n 


hsluwdni 




d-IUithegrujim 


altolr 
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§ 41. Some sentences are susceptible of dirision into two 
or more leading parts, entirely independent of each other in 
construction and having distinct subjects and predicates. 
Such parts are called Members. The following sentence con- 
Bists of two members : " A friend exaggerates a man's vir- 
tues ; an enemy magnifies his crimes.'' 

§ 42. Sentences may contain adjuncts, phrases, and clauses. 

An Adjunct consists of a preposition and its regimen ; as, 
** The appearance of evil " ; " The blessings of a kind God ". 

A Phrase is a combination of words which separately have 
no connection, either in construction or sense, with other words 
in the sentence, but which, when taken together, convey a 
single idea and may be construed as a single word. In short, 
in a wordy on the contrary^ are phrases. 

A Clause is a combination of words for the most part in- 
dependent in construction of other words in the sentence, and 
by themselves incomplete in sense, generally introduced for 
the purpose of asserting some additional circumstance respect- 
ing the leading proposition. 

§ 43. The clauses in most common use are eight in num- 
ber ; viz., Kelative, Participial, Adverbial, Vocative, Adjeo- 
tiye, Appositional, Causal, and HypotheticaL 

A Relative Clause is one that contains a relative pronoun ; 
as, " He who lives to nature rarely can be poor." 

A Participial Clause is one that contains a participle ; 
as, " Awakened by the morning sun^ the birds carol their 
songs of gratitude . ' ' 

An Adverbial Clause is one that performs the office of an 
adverb, generally expressing time, place, or manner ; as, 
^ There is a pleasure in the pathless woods,^^ 



1 4L What Is meant by the members of a sentenoe f Form a sentence oontalnlag 
toVD memboTiL 

§ 41 What may sentences contain f What is an a4Janct f Give an example. What 
k a phriM ? Oive examples What is a clause ? 

1 48. Mention the classes in moat common use. Define each in tun, and giye on 
tssmple. 
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A YocatiTd Clause is one that contains tho nairie of as 
object addressed; as, " Qo to the ant, tliou sluggard J " 

An Adjective Clause is one that contains an adJectiTO. 
as, " Firm in his attachmeJitSj Lafayette never forgot a 
friend." 

An Appositional Clause is one that contains a noun a 
pronouQ in apposition with some other substantive, that is. 
which refers to the same object and is similarly construed ; 
as, " Down they go, the brave young riders^ Rider Sj re- 
ferring to the same persons and being in the same construc- 
tion as they^ is in apposition with it. 

A Causal Clause is one that indicates the motive with 
which, or the end for which, an action is done ; as, ^^ To perfect 
his education J he went to France." 

A Hypothetical Clause is one that embodies a supposition ; 
OS, " If tlwu hadst been here, my brother had not died." 

§ 44. These clauses, when used by themselves, do not 
make complete sense, as will be seen by making the trial in 
the sentences given above as examples. They are therefore 
called Dependent Clauses. 

The leading clauses on which they depend, make sense b/ 
themselves, and are therefore called Independent Clauses 
Thus, in the sentence, " To perfect his education, he went to 
France ", to perfect his education is a dependent, he went to 
F^rance an independent, clause. 

§ 45. As regards their signification, sentences are divided 
into four classes ; viz.. Declarative, Interrogative, Imperative, 
and Exclamatory. 

A Declarative Sentence is one that declares something j 
as, " It rains." 

Dedarative sentences constitute the greater part of written Ian 
goage. 

f 44, What general name is giren to these clanses ? Why f What is meant \sj u 
independent clanae f In the sentence, *' To perfect his education, he went to France' 
•elect the dependent and the independent clause. 

S 46. As regards their tigniiication, how are sentences divided f What is sd«cIsniiTS 
Mntenoe CMre an azample. What is an interrogatlye sentenee f Give an ozampls 
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An Interrogatiye Sentence is one that aaks a question , 
, " Does it rain ? " 

Interrogatiye sentences are generally introduced by the interroga- 
tive pronouns, isAo, wkiek, or what ; or, by the auxiliaries, do, am, have, 
ahaU^ may, Ac; as, "Who is thcret" "What is truthr *' Am I 
right!" "Maywegof" 

An Imperatiye Sentence is one that expresses a ooni' 
maud, an exhortation, an entreaty, or permission ; as, " Lot 
it rain.' 

ImperatiTe sentences are generally intro<ltioed by a verb in the iui- 
perativ e mood, let being often used for that purpose ; as, " Gk> in peace ; " 
•* Let him arise." ^ 

Ab already remarked, the subject of an imperatiye sentence is often 
understood ; thus, in the aboTe sentences, <Aott understood is the subject 

An Exclamatory Sentence is one that excbims something ; 
as '' How it rains ! " 

The adverb haw and the adjective pronoun what are oft«n used to in- 
troduce exclamatory sentences ; as, " How dead the vegetable kingdom 
lies I " " What a bereavement 1 " 

It is a nice point, in the case of some sentences introduced by or con- 
taining the word what, to determine whether they are exclamatory or 
interrogative ; as, " Unhappy man that I am, what have I done I " In 
such cases, judge from the context whether an answer is expected : if so, 
the sentence is interrogative ; if not, exclamatory. 

§ 46. As regards their construction, sentences are divided 
into two classes, Simple and Compound. 

Simple Sentences are such as have but one member. (See 

§41.) 

Compound Sentences are such as have two or moFe mem- 
bers. 



How are interrogattve senteiioes generally introdnoed T What la an ImperatiTe 
tence ? Give an example. How are Imperative sentences generally introdaoed t Wbst 
verb is often need for this purpose T What is said of the snl^ect of these senteneasf 
What iB an exclamatory sentence f Give an example. With what words are ez- 
dflmstory sentences often introdaoed t With what are they sometimes Hable to he 
Qoofbimded? What Is the role for deciding when a sentence is exclamatory and wbeo 
Istflrnieattve? 

$ Id As regards their constmotion, now are sentences divided ? What are simple 
mtmMS? What are eompoond ■enteneet? What may a simple MBtnoe oontaiof 



A MDtence ma; b« dmplt, and ytt eontun anf of the abo-ve depend- 

tut olauMi. It may hare two grammatical nibject* eoiiiiect«<] by t 
eoDJiuiction, or a eouponud predicaU, and yet be asimple sentence ; as, 
•■Hmnility and modasty are cardinal virtues, and cannot be too macfa 
Qultivated." A. eamponnd icntence must have tva members -^rbollj 
independent of each other in construction, each having iU own sabject 
and predicate. A slight shange in Ibe aboTe esampte will make it a 
oonipaimd eentence, the difference between the two consistiiig not in 
meaning, but limjdy in foim ; thtu, " Hnmility and modesty are cardi- 
ml virtnea ; the; can not be too much cultiTatcd." \ i 



OBAI. EXERCISE. 

Point oat the aentencea which compose tho following ex- 
tract, and state with regard to each, whether it is declarative, 
interrogative, imperative, or exclamatory ; also, whether sim- 
ple or compound. If 8imple,"state what ia the auhjeot (both 
grammatical and logical), and what the predicate. Analjzo 
the compound sentences into their members, and state the 
Bubjeot and predicate of each. 

Point out and name any of the above olaases that may 
occur, and mention the leading clause on which each depends. 



EiiJiFLK. — ITie first Btaaza given below constitntca a simple impera- 
tive sentence. The first line ia an independent clause, iDasmnch as it 
makes sense by iteel£ Tbe second line is a participial clause, «nce it 
containe the participle jUiai The last two bnes constitute an adverb- 
ial clause, in which is embraced (he relative c\axise that beat tht oiir- 
muring waikf likt autumn rain. Thoa understood, being nominatJTO M 
tho leading verb Ut, is the grammatiBal snbject ; and Uie logical also, itt- 
•amach as there are no limiting terms. The whole stanza, as it atand^ 
b the predicate. 

TBE CSOVDED &TBEET. 

Lit me move dowly through the street, 

HUed with an ever-ahiiting train. 
Amid Uie sound of steps that beat 



Tbe murmuring 



steps tl 
waits U 
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How fiut the flitliiig fignres come t 

The mild, the fierce, the stony face ; 
Some bright with thoughtless smiles, and 

Where secret tears have left their trnee. 

They pass, to toil, to strife, to rest ; 

To halls in which the feast is spread ; 
To chambers where the funeral guest 

In silence sits beside the dead. 

And some to happy homee repair. 

Where children, pressing cheek to chedC| 
With mute caresses shall declare 

The tenderness they cannot speaiL 

And some, who walk in calmness here, 

Shall shudder as they reach the door, 
Where one who made their dwelling dear. 

Its flower, its light, is seen no more. 

Youth, with pale cheek and slender fnm^ 

And dreams of greatness in thine eye^ 
Qoest thou to build an earl^ name, 

Or early in the task to die f 

Keen son of trade, with eager brow. 

Who is now fluttering in thy snare t 
Thv golden fortunes — ^tower they now, 

Or melt the glittering spires in air f 

Who of this crowd to-night shall tread 

The dance till daylight gleams again I 
Who sorrow o*er the untimdy dead 9 

Who writhe i^ throes of mortal pain f 

Some, famine-struck, shall think how lonff 

The cold, dark hours, how slow the 11(^^5 
And some, who flaunt amid the throng, 

Shall hide in dens of shame to-night. 

Each where his tasks or pleasures call, 

They pass, and heed each other not. 
There is who heeds, who holds them aU 

In His large Iotc and boundless thooghL 

Tliese struggling tides of life that seem 

In wa^ard, aimless course to tend. 
Are eddies of the mightj stream 

Hut rolls to its appointed end. 

4 
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LESSON XIII 

CAPITAL LETTERS. 

' ^ §47 Letters are diyided into twoclasseS; known as SnuU 

Letters (a, b, xJ, )[>)) and Capitals (A, B, t^, #). The foiv 

mer constitute the great bulk of all kinds of printed or writ- 
ten matter. Capitals, however, are employed in certain cases 
at the commencement of words, for the purpose of attracting 
special attention. 

It was formerly the custom, both in writing and printing, 
to begin every noun with a capital, and such is still the prao- 
tice in the German language. This custom, however, con- 
ducing to no useful end, has very properly been laid aside ; 
and at the present day the use of capitals is confined to such 
cases as fall under the following rules. 

RULES FOR THE USE OF CAPITAL LETTERS. 

§ 48. Rule I. — Begin with a capital the first word of every 
sentence. 

§ 49. Rule II. — Begin with capitals all proper nouns, 
and titles of office, honor, and respect ; as, Rome^ Myrtle 
Avenue^ Mr, Chairman^ Dr, Franklin^ Gen. Washington^ 
dear Sir. 

% 50. Under this head fall adjectives, as well as common nouns, when 
joined to proper nouns for the purpose of expressing a title ; as, Alex- 
ander the Oreatf Charles the BcUd, King William, Good Qtiesn Bess. 

{ 47. How are letters divided t Wbich constitute the greater part of all printed 
mattor ? Where and for what purpose are capitals employed ? What enstom fonuerly 
pvTafled? 

S 48. Repeat Rule L 

I 49. Repeat Rule IL Give example&* 

1 60. What a4)ectiTes and common nouns fkll under this rule t 



* Van. numHn, wIi«b tux oxampU !■ glT«B In illiutnlion of % dAflaition or role, lh« Hadent la n- 
' to i«pMl U wittoBt it! being ngnlrMbf m tfiitA f oMtieft. 
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g 51. When Che title ib employed without the proper name, if used 
in addressing a person, eommence it with a capital ; if not, in which 
ease it will be preceded by the article the, eommence it with a small 
letter. Thus : " O IRng, live forever 1 "— " The king soon after resigned 
his erown." When need without reference to a particular individual, 
raeh titles become common nouns and must oonmience with small let 
ten ; as, " A king is no better than his subjects." 

g 62. Ihe same principle applies to the words mowUain, river^ gulf^ 
d^ When joined to proper nouns, either with or without a preposition 
between, they must begin with capitals ; as, ihs Boeky Mountain*, tk€ 
MUaitaippi River , HudMon*8 Bay, the Gulf of Guinea, the Cape of Oood 
Sbpe, the Isle of Man, When used by themselves, though witilx refer- 
ence to particular objects, they must commence with small letters ; as, 
*' These mountaina are covered with snow." 

§ 53. The words North, Boat, South, and Wett, and their compounds 
yorth-east, dec, when nouns, referring to certain districts of country or 
the people that inhabit them, begin with capitals ; when nouns, refer- 
ring to a point of the compass, and generally when adjectives, they 
commence with small letters. Thus: "The Bouth generally opposed 
the bill"—- << The wind is from the xou^/i."— " Florida is aouthnoest of New 
York." 

g 64. Heaoen, used in the singular and sigmfying the abode of the 
blest, must commence with a capital ; as, " Let Heanen be your goal" 
In the plural, it signifies the sky and begins with a small letter; as^ 
*' The heaivene were overcast" 

§ 66. The names of the months and the days of the weeks must com- 
mence with capitals ; those of the seasons, with small letters ; as. May, 
Sunday, aummer 

§ 56. Rule III. — Begin with capitals all adjeotives 
formed from proper nouns * as Roman^ Spanish^ Eliza- 
bethan. 



§ 51. What rule applied to the title wlien used wlthoat the proper name T Wbea 
OMd without reference to a particalar iDdlvldaal, what do such titles become, and Imw 
most they'iBommence ? 

S 52. To what words does this same principle apply ? 

$68. State the mle that applies to the words Iforth, East, SotOh, Wut, and their 
sonpounds. 

$ 54. How must the word Mfaven commence t In the plural number, what doei 
H signify, and how mnst it eommence ? 

1 5^ How most the names of the months, the days of the weeks, and the seaaoas, 
OommeDce ? 

1 68. Bepeat Bale IIL What Is said of the nssge of the French language cm 
(nls point? 
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In this reepeet the iuag« of tlie French langoage differe firouk 
% 67. Under this head £all adjectiyes denoting a sect or rel^ioii, 
whether fonned from proper noone or not; as. Catholic, Frrrtrtfamt^ 
UhiversaluL 

§ 58. A few adjectives derired from proper nonns, used merely to 
express a quality, without reference to the names from which they an 
derived, begin with small letters. Thus, ttentorian, though deriTed 
from Stentor, a fabulous personage noted for the strength of hia lungs, 
is now used as simply synonymous with hud and does not eommenoe 
with a capital The word heavenly is another case in point. When 
used in the sense of very great, more than earthly , it must begin -with a 
small letter ; an initial capital is proper only when it means, literally, 
pertaining tor Heaven. We speak of the '< heavenly beauty ci a land- 
scape ** ; but, " the Heavenly rest in store for believers". 

§ 59. EuLE lY. — Begin with capitals common nouns 
when spoken to, or spoken of, in a direct and lively manner^ 
as persons. 

In these cases, usage is by no means uniform. In the inferior kinds 
of personification, for instance where sex merely is attributed to inani* 
mate objects, a small letter must be used ; as, " The nm sheds his beams 
upon the earth.*' A capital is proper only in the more vivid and glow- 
ing personifications. 

§ 60. BuLE y. — Begin with a capital the first word of 
every line of poetry ; as, 

" Swans sing before they die ; 'twere no bad thing, 
Should certain persons die before they sing." 

§ 61. The only exception to this rule is in the case of humorous 
poetry, when a word is divided at the end of a line, and a portion of 
it is carried to the beginning of the next verse : in this case the sylla* 
bles thus carried over must not commence with a capital As, 

" PjTrhus, you tempt a danger high, 

When you would steal from angry U- 
• oness her cubs." 



|5T. To what other adjectiyes does thifl role apply ! 

S 68. State the rale applicable to a few adjectives denved from proper namely Imt 
vm Died merely tr express a quality. Illostrate this principle in the case of the wmk 
tieiUorian and heavenly. 

1 60. Repeat Bale lY. In what cases is it not applicable ! 
fM. Repeat Bole y. 

161. Wbst is t!u> only txosptior to this role? 



-ti. 
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§ 62. Bulb YI. — ^Begin with capitals all appell&tioxui of 
the Deity, and the personal pronouns he and thou when stand 
ing for His name. 

Under this head are embraced a^ie^tiTeB which form part of the 
titles applied to the Deity; as, "the Eternal One", "the Bupremt 
Being" 

§ 63. It must be obserred that several of the divine appellatioaa are 
also used as common noons, and in that case, of course, commence with 
small letters. This principle is illnsttated in the fcllowing sentences by 
the use of the words ffod and prwidence: "The podi of the heathen 
bow before our Oo(V* — "Tmst m Ptwndenee.**~~**The providenee [fore- 
eeong care] of God directs every event" 

§ 64. BuLE YII. — Begin with a capital the first word of a 

direct quotation ; that is, one that forms a complete sentence 

by itself and is not connected with what precedes by that^ if^ 

or any other conjunction, as, '^ Bemember the old maziiii : 

* Honesty is the best policy.' " 

In such a sentence as this, " He has come to the condnsion that 
'honesty is the best policy' ", it would be wrong to commence honuty 
with a capital, because the quotation is introduced by that 

§ 65. BuLE VIII. — Begin with a capital every noun, ad- 
jective, and verb, in the titles of books and headings of chap* 
ters ; as, ^^ Hervey's ' Meditations among the Tombs ' ". 

In advertisements, handbills, Ac, it is customary to begin with 
capitals the names of the principal objects, to which it is desired te 
draw attention. 

§ 66. BuLE IX. — Begin with capitals words that are the 
leading subjects of chapters, articles, or paragraphs. 

Thus, when a word is being defined, it is proper to commence it with 
a capital ; as in § 42. 

This rule leaves much to the judgment of the writer. It ia not weD 

1 62. Bepeat Bale Vlf What a^Jectiyes &I1 under this rale T 

S 68. How are several of tbe divine appellations also used f In this eaae^ how moat 
ttiey commMioe f ninstrate this principle. 

1 64 Bepeat Bale VIL If the quotation is introdneed bj tto^ how musk it oom- 
BKAeer 

{ 65. Bepeat Bale VIIL What Is the custom in advertisements, hand-hUIa, kt. t 

166. Bepeat Bale IX. What is said about Intevweting this rule too libenUrf 
When there is doubt, what ts the safest coarse f 
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to inUrpret it too liberally, as haa been done by some transcendentaliiU 
and imilators of German philosophers, who speak of the Me and the 
yot Me, Entity, the Good, the Beautiful^ and the like, checkering the 
page with plentiful capitals as if it were a turgid advertisement This 
is bad taste. Whereyer there is any reasonable doubt, use a small 
letter. 

§ 67. KuLE X. — The pronoun /, and the interjection O^ 
most alvays be written with capitals. 

§ 68. Observe the difference between the interjections O and ok. 
The former is used only before the names of objects addressed or invok- 
ed, is not immediately followed by an exclamation-point (1) and most 
always be a capital ; the latter is used by itself to denote different 
emotions of the mind, has an exclamation-point after it, and begins with 
a small leti^er, except at the commencement of a sentence. 

§ 69. Rule XI. — Begin with capitals words denoting well- 
known events, historical eras, noted written instruments, extra- 
ordinary physical phenomena, and the like ; as, the American 
Revolution, the Middle Ages, the Magna Charta, the Gulf 
Stream, the Aurora Borealis. 

The object of beginning such words with capitals is to enable the reader 
to distinguish at once between the individual objects they represent and 
common nouns of the same form and appearance. This must be done in 
all cases where there is liability of confusion. Thus in the sentence^ 
"Then cometh the Judgment", if we mean the Day of Judgment, /im^- 
merU must begin with a capital, or the writer's meaning may be misun- 
derstood. 

§ 70. Use a small letter in all cases where one of these 
eleven rules does not apply. When in doubt, use a small 
letter. 

§71. In printed matter, a style of character formed like 
capitals, but smaller, is employed for running titles, captions 
of chapters and paragraphs (see § 212), &c. ; as, a, b, c. These , . . 
are known as small capitals. ^^ ' 

$ 67. Bepeat Rule X 

$ 68. What inteijections mast not be confounded f What mast be observed with 
leipect to Of What, respecting oh T 

f 69. Bepeat Bole XL What is gained by following this role f Illtiatrate Its appli 
eatlon la the sentence * Then cometh the Judgment" 

I TO. When none of these rales apply, what mnst be used t 

I T1. In printed matter, what style of character is used for nmning titles^ dto. f 
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LESSON XIV 

EXERCISE ON CAPITALS.* 

In the following sentences, apply the rules given in the pre- 
ceding lesson. Where a capital is improperly used, substi 
tute a small letter. 

Under § 48. act well thy Part avoid the appearance of EtiL 
'watch and Pray, labor Conquers all Things, what a heart-rending 
Bccne 1 has honor left the world f thou art mortal truth Is mighty, 
whither can I fly! what a disappointment! 

• Under § 49. charles martel defeated the saracena. what has become 
of the mohegans, the pequots, the iroquois, the mohawks, and the hun- 
dred other powerful tribes that liyed east (tee g 63) of the mississippi 
when our fathers landed at plymoutli and Jamestown t Iceland belonffs 
to denmark. sir william herschel was born in 1788, at hanover, in 
germany. 

Under § 50. edward the elder succeeded his father, alired the great, 
on the throne of england. John lackland usurped the crown of his 
Brother, richard The lion-hearted, during the absence of the latter in 
the holy land. 

Under § 61, 62. great king, forgive me. the king hastily took horse 
and fled to london. An emperor, after all, is but a man. dukes, earls, 
counts, and Knights, flocked to the crusades {see S 69). The amazon is 
the largest River in the World, mountains and oceans shall waste 
away. The pyrenees form the Boundary between france and Spain. 
These Mountains are infested by daring Banditti. 

Under § 63, 64, 65. as far as the east is from the west, as far as 
heaven is from Earth, so far is Vice from Virtue, Truth from Falsehood, 
our winter consists ci three months, december, January, and february. The 
senator has spoken for the west ; let him understand that the west is 
capable of speaking for itselfl an east wind often brings a Storm. Last 
tuesday the wind was north-west. 

Under § 66, 67. most of the french peasants belong to the roman cath- 
olic churcL The reign of queen anne is generally admitted to have 
been the au^piston age of english literature, in civilization and Refine* 
ment, christian lands far surpass mohammedan and pagan countries. 
Under § 68. The north-american indians endure the tortures of their 

* None TO THB TsACHRB.— The portlonfl of this book beaded Ezxbcisr csa be either 
recited orally or written out, as the teacher may prefer. The latttf method, howtrer, 
ia the author's opinion, is attended with groat advantages over the former, which will 
OM>re than make up for the additKwal time it may oonaume. When required to wnta 
th«ee tasks, the student is not only likely to reoeive a much more durable impnesioa 
of the principles illustrated, but is at the same time exerdsed In orthography and pea* 
msDihip, and Ibrms, flrom the dose obeerration of woids thus required, an tnyahubJt 
MiitQipreoisioo. 
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Elnemiefl with Stoical fortitude, beau brummell*8 tastes were decide^^ 
epicurean, a Platonic attachment subsisted between petrarch and iaora. 
A long face and puritanical demeanor are no proofs of a man's piety: 
diesbach discovered the process of making Prussian blue. 

Under § 69, 60. Fiercely grim war unfolds his flag. The moon e 
infuse no warmth into her ray& 

honor, thou blood-stained god (§ 68) 1 at whose red altar 
sit war and homicide, oh (^ 68) to what madness 
will insult drive thy votaries I 

humility herself, divinely mild, 

sublime religion's meek and modest child. 

peace, thy olive wand extend, 
and bid wild war his ravage end, 
man with brother man to meet, 
and as a brother kindly Greet 

Uin>XR § 61. 

Her cheeks were ros- / 
y^and so was her nose ; 
And her hat 
Was of sat- 
in, and dirty at that 

irin>iER § 62, 63. how comprehensive is the providence of god ; ha 
orders all things for his Creatures' Good, those who trust in providence 
He will not desert omnipotent creator, all-wise, eternal being, thou 
keepest us from day to day! In the latter days the comforter shall 
come. 

Under § 64. What.Boiuid advice is conveyed in Bion's Maxim: 
" know Thyself" If " a tree is known by its Fruit", as our saviour said, 
what must we think of uncharitable christians ? 

Under § 65. Burke's " philosophical incjuiry into the origin of our 
ideas of the sublime and beautiful", and alison s '* essays on the nature 
and principles of taste", are standard t.extrbookB on the subjects of 
which they respectively treat sismondi's " historical view of the liter- 
ature of the south of europe" is a work well worthy of careful study. 

Under § 67, 68. i banished — i, a roman senator I beware, o treachei* 
ous people ! i have reasoned, i have threatened, i have prayed ; and 
yet thou art not moved, o hard-hearted man. oh for a lodge in som« 
vast wilderness I widther, oh whither can i go? 

Under g 69. the wars of the roses desolated england between the 
years 1455 and 1485. the invincible armada, fitted out by the span* 
lards against england was the largest naval armament that europe ever 
saw. the flight of mohammed from mecca, known in history as the 
hegira, took place 622 a. d., and is the era from which the arabians and 
Persians still compute their time, the norman conquest was the meass 
of inlTodacing chivalry and the feudal system into England. 
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LESSON XV. 

A*^^"^ PRINCIPLES OP THE ART. 

§ 72. Punctuation is the art of diyiding written laBguagv 
by points . in order that the relations of words and clauses may 
be plainly seen, and their meaning be'readily understood. 

In spoken language, these relations are sufficiently indicated by the 
pauses and inflections of the voice ; but as written langpiage has no such 
aids, it is necessary to supply the deficiency with arbitrary marks. 

§ 73. The ancients originally wrote their manuscripts with- 
out marks or divisions of any kind. Points are said to have 
been first used about 200 b. c, by Aristophanes, a gramma- 
rian of Alexandria, but did not come into general use for 
several centuries. The modern system of punctuation was in- 
vented by Manutius, a learned printer who flourished in 
Venice at the commencement of the sixteenth century. To 
him we are indebted for developing the leading principles of 

{ 79 What Is Panctuaticik ? How ire t&e relationa of words snd cUuues Indiotted 
hi qtokM Iftngoage ? 

$78. How did the andeiits write theli msniuwriptsr When and by whom wert 
points Inrented? How long before tbej Mme into general nse? By wb<xn was the 
Biodem syrtem deTised ? When and whore did the inventor live I 

4* 
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Uie art, though in some of their details they have since thai 
time undergone considerable modification. 

§ 74. Punctuation docs not generally receive in educational 
institutions the attention its importance demands ; and hence, 
in the case of otherwise well-informed persons, there is too 
often a lack of accurate and practical information on this sub- 
jccit Even those who have made literary pursuits a profes- 
sion, have regarded this important art as altogether beneath 
their notice, and leave their manuscripts to be supplied with 
points entirely at the discretion of the printer. As there is 
no man at whose hands business or friendship doos not require 
an occasional letter, so there is none that ought not to be able, 
by a proper use of points, to make his meaning intelligible ; 
particularly since the art is simple in itself, is founded on the 
principles of grammar, and often admirably illustrates the 
latter science. 

§ 75. Punctuation not only serves to make an author's 
meaning plain, but often saves it from being entirely miscon- 
ceived. There are many cases in which a change of points 
completely alters the sentiment. 

An English statesman once took advantage of this fact» to free him* 
self from an embarrassing position. Having charged an officer of gov* 
ernment with dishonesty, he was required hy Parliament, under a heavy 
penalty, publicly to retract the accusation in the House of Conunona. 
At the appointed time he appeared with a written recantation, which 
he read aloud as follows : " I said he was dishonest, it is true ; and 1 
am sorry for it.** This was satisfac'ory ; but what was the surprise of 
Parliament, the following day, to see the retraction printed in th« 
papers thus : " I said he was dishonest ; it is true, and I am sorry for 
it I ** By a simple transposition of the comma and semicolon, the ingen- 
ious slanderer represented himself to the country, not only as having 
made no recantation, but even as having reiterated the charge in the 
very face of Parliament 

§ 76. It is frequently objected to the study of Punctua 

{ 74 What Is said of the general neglect of pnnetaation ? "Why ought a knowledgi 
it the art to be poeaeMed by all T 

1 7& What does punctnatloii often prevent? How may a complete obanga of bod 
Mmmt fkvqnently he made ? Repeat an anecdote iUuBtratiye of this UnoL 
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iioa that good image differs widely in this respeot, and it ia 

therefore imposaible' to lay down any fixed rules on the sub 

jcct. To a certain extent it is true that usage differs Puno 

tuation is an art in which there is great room for the exeroise 

of taste ; and tastes will be found to vary in this, as well as in 

every thing else. Yet it is equally true that, as an art, it is 

founded on certain great and definite principles; and that^ 

while considerable latitude is allowed in the applioation of 

these, whatever directly violates them is wrong and inadmis* 

Bible. As well might it be argued that the study of rhetorio 

is unnecessary, because different authors use different styles 

of expression ; or, that there are no grammatical prinoiples 

from which to deduce rules, because even in celebrated authors 

we have frequent instances of false syntax. The faults of 

others, whether in grammar or Punctuation, should net be 

seized on by any one as an excuse for nis own ignorance ; but 

should rather lead him to redoubled diligence, that he may 

avoid the rock on which they have split 

§ 77. Old grammarians taught that points were used 
merely as aids to reading ; and that, when the pupil came to 
a comma, he should stop till he could count one^ when to a 
semicolon, till he could say tme, ttoOy &o. ; and some writers, 
in accordance with this principle, use points, without reference 
to sentential structure, wherever they wish the reader to 
pause, determining what mark is to be employed solely by the 
length of the pause required. From such a system grave 
errors necessarily result. However convenient it may be to 
give such instructions to a child when beginning to read, it 
will soon be found that, if he remembers them and carries them 
out, he will not only constantly violate the principles of elo- 
cution, but will for the most part fail to understand the mean- 
ing of the sentences he enunciates. Punctuation is entirely 

1 70. What objection Is frequently made to tiie stody ti ponetaatloo f Does UBago 
dUBar f For wh«t is there great room ? On. what, neyerthelMa, is the art foanded f la 
Ihere any ground for ibe objection ? 

{T7. What did old grammarlaDB teach with regard to points f What will rcsalt 
from canying oat snoh a lystem f What eoaiiectioa is there betweev panotoatton an4 
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independent of elocution. Its primary object is to bring out 
the writer's meaning, and so far only is it an aid to the reader. 
Khetorical pauses occur as frequently where points are not 
found as where they are ; and fdr a learner to depend for 
these on commas and semicolons would effectually prevent his 
becoming a good reader, just as the use of such marks wher- 
ever a cessation of the voice is required would completely ob* 
scure a writer's meaning/ This may be seen by comparing a 
passage properly punctuated with the same passage pointed ai 
its delivery would require. 

Properly Pdnctdated, The people of the United States have justly 
supposed that the policy of protecting their industry against foreign 
legislation and foreign industry was fully settled, not by a single act, 
but by repeated and deliberate acts of government, performed at distant 
and frequent intervals. 

PimcruATED FOB DidJVERT. The people of the United States, have 
justly supposed, that the policy, of protecting their industry, against 
foreign legislation and foreign industry, was fiilly settled ; not, by a 
single act ; but, by repeated and deliberate acts of government, per- 
formed, at distant and frequent intervals. 

From a paragraph punctuated like the last, little meaning 
can be gathered. 

§ 78. Let the following principles with regard to 'Punc- 
tuation be constantly borne in mind. 

I. Points must be placed without reference to rhetorical 
pauses. In the expression yeSy sir^ if we consulted delivery 
we would place no point after yes ; grammar, however, re- 
quires a comma there. 

II. The principal use of points is to separate words and 
clauses, and indicate the degree of connection between them. 
Thus, clauses between which the connection is close must be 
separated by commas ; those in which it is more remote by 
semicolons. 

III. Points are also used to indicate what part of speech 

•locatioD T How does a paaeage properly panctaated compare with the aamo pnasoge 
polDted for delivery ? 

9 7S. What must not be consulted in the use of points ? What is the prlnctpnl nse 
a points? What else are they employed to indicate? Illustrate this witli the word 
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A word is. Thus, shame is in most sentences a noun or yerb , 
if used as an interjection, it has an exclamation-point after it, 
to denote the fact — shame ! 

lY. Another office they perform by showing to what class 
a sentence belongs. Thus, '^ George is well," followed bj a 
period, is a declaratiye sentence, assertbg that George is in 
good health : followed by an interrogation-point, it is an in- 
terrogatiye sentence, and implies belief that he is well together 
with an inquiry whether it is not so ; in other words, it is 
equiyalent to '^ George is well ; is he not ? " This important 
difference of meaning can be conyeyed in no other way than 
by the use respectiyely of the period and interrogation-point. 

y. Points are also employed to indicate a sudden transi- 
tion or break in the construction or meaning. Thus, where a 
sentence is suddenly interrupted or broken off, a dash is 
placed ; as, " Woe to the destroyer I woe to the •— ." 

YI. Finally, they are used to denote the omission of 
words. Such is the office of the commas in the following sen- 
tence : " Reading maketh a full man ; conference, a ready 
man ; writing, an exact man." The yerb maketh being left 
out in the last two clauses, commas are inserted to denote the 
omissions. 

YII. Neyer introduce a point unless you haye some posi- 
tive rule for so doing. Whenever there is any reasonable 
doubt as to the propriety of employing the comma, do not use 
It. The tendency of punctuators at the present day is to in- 
trod'ice too many points. 

YIII. Be guided by rules and principles, no matter how 
many or how few points they may require. Sentences may 
be bo constructed as to need points after almost every word ; 
while others, even of some length, require no division at alL 

itoflMi What other office do they perform f Show this with the senienoe, ** George if 
veil" What do they frequently indicate in the construction or meaning t What elaa 
are they used to denote When thero U doubt as to the propriety of employing a 
oomnu, what Is the safest course ? What is the tendency of punctuators at the preeent 
day 7 What Is stated under tlie eightli head respecting the frequency and paucity ot 
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IX. Eemember, that "circumstances alter cases*'; uni 
that, therefore, a mode of pointing which is accurate in a 
short sentence may not, in a long one, bo either tasteful oi 
even strictly correct. We shall revert to this subject from 
time to time hereafter. 

§ 79. The characters used in Punctuation are as fol- 
lows : — 

Period, # Semicolon, $ 

iNTERROGATION-PomX, f CoMMA, , 

Exclamation-Point, ! Dash, — 

Colon, : Parent0eses, ( ) 

Brackets, [ ] 

We shall proceed to take these up m tarn. Careful attention to the 
rules, and particularly to the examples that illustrate them, will, it ia 
believed, enable the writer to punctuate with propriety every sentence 
that can occur. li^ after diligent trial, he finds himself unable to do 
this in the case of any sentence of his own composition, he is advised 
to look over it carefully, to see if he has liot violated some principle 
of rhetoric or grammar. Punctuating oftCQ leads ta the detection of 
iuch errors. 
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LESSON XVI. 

THE PERIOD. 

§ 80. The word Period is ' derived from the Greek 
language, and means a circuit. This name is given to the 
full stop (.), because it is placed after a complete circuit 
of words. The period is found in manuscripts of a compara 
tively early date, and was in use before any other point. 

{KHiits In a aentenoe ? Acoording to the ninth head, what Is to be regarded in puno- 
Inallog a lentenoe f 

% 79. Name the chanctofrr n^od in pnnctnatioD. What advice is given to the writer, 
irlien he finds difllcalty in punctuating a sentence of hla own conip«Mltion i 

S do. Give the deHvation and meaning of the word perMU Whj Is the oU stop 
te ca.'leii ? Wbcs did tho period oome into nse f 
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§ 81. Rule L — A period moat be plaoed after every de- 
Qlaratire and imperatire sentence ; as, ^^ Honeatj is the beet 
policy."—" Fear God." 

These eentences haying been defined in § 46, it is prenimed no diffi 
oulty will be experienced in recognizing them, 3r in determining how 
xnoch of a paragraph mnst be taken to compose them. Am soon as a 
passage makes complete sense, if it is at the same time independent of 
what follows in construction and not closely connected with it in mcaa- 
ing, the sentence is complete ; and, if it be dedaratiye or imperatiTe, 
uraat close with a period 

§ 82. The degree of eloseness in the connection is a matter which 
moat be left somewhat to indiyidnal judgment ; and this degree, it may be 
remarked, is often the only criterion which a writer has to guide him 
,in deciding between periods and colons, colons and semicolons, semioo' 
Ions and commaa No rule can be laid down that will coyer eyery 
ease ; but one or two princifdes may be stated, as applicable to most of 
the cases that occur in practice. 

, I. Words, clauses, and members, united by a conjunction, are regarded 
as more closely connected than those between which the conjunction ia 
omitted. Thus: ''Truth is the basis of eyery yirtne. Its preeepti 
Btiould be religiously obeyed" It is not improper to diyide this passage 
into two ^sUnct sentences, and to separate U&em with a period. H 
howeyer,'we introduce a coiyunction between them, we make the con* 
nection closer, and cannot use a higher point than a semicolon. ** Truth 
IB the basis of eyery yirtue; and its precepts should be religiously 
obeyed.* 

XL A clause containing a relatiye pronoun is more closely connected 
with the one containing the antecedent, than the same clause would be 
if a personal or demonstratiye pronoun were substituted for the rela- 
tiye. " ^t this critical moment, Murat was ordered to charge with his 
indomitable cayalry ; which moyement haying been periformed with his 
usual gallantry, the issue of the battle was no longer doubtful" By 
ehanging loHieh to thU, we diminish the eonnecti<m between the two 
parts, and may punctuate differently. " At this critical moment. Mural 
was ordered to charge with his indomitable cayalry. This moyement dbc.** 



f 81. Repeat Bule L How is it determined when a aentence to complete f 

$ 88. What is said of the degree of closeness in the connection T What eflRsct doet 

ttie omiMion of a conjunction between worda, danses, and memben, have on tba oloaa- 

MM of the connection ? Does a relative or a demonstratiye pronoxm Institute a doea 

loaneetlon between the parts of a sentence. Ulnstrate thisi How does a portion of t 
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m A portion oi a sentence that has a distinet sabjeot of its O'wn if 
teas closely connected with the rest, than such a part as depends for itr 
Bubject on some preceding clause. Thus, in the sentence, " Truth is the 
basis of every virtue ; and its precepts should be religiously obeyed," a 
semicolon is placed after virtttef because a new nominative, precepts, is 
introduced into the final member. If we keep truth as the subject, the 
connection will be closer, and we must substitute a comma for the semi- 
colon after virtue ; as, " Truth is the basis of every virtue, and should 
be cherished by alL'* 

It follows from the above remarks that it is not proper to place 
a period immediately before a conjimction which closely connects what 
follows with what precedes. This is frequently done in the translation 
of the Scriptures, where we have verse after verse commencing with 
and; but it is not authorized by good modem usage. In such cases^ 
dther the passage so introduced ought to form part of the preceding sen- 
tence, and be separated from it only by a colon or semicolon ; or else, if 
Jiis is impracticable on account of the great length or intricacy it would 
/nvolve, the following sentence should be remodelled in such a way as to 
commence with some other word. These remarks apply to all conjunc- 
tions that form a decided connection between the parts ; such as merely 
signify to continue the narrative^ and vnply no connection with what pre* 
cedes, may without impropriety introduce a new sentence. 

As the substance of the preceding paragraph, we may lay down the fol 
lowing general rule, remembering that there are occasional exceptions :— 
A sentence should not commence with the conjunctions andjfor, or Aow- 
ever ; but may do so with hut, now, and moreover, 

EXAMPLES. 

*' Friendship is not a source of pleasure only; it is also a source of duty: 
and of tne responsibilities it imposes we should never be unmindful* 
Here and intimately connects the two members, and a period must 
not precede it 
There is only one species of misery which friendship cannot comfortj 
the misery of atrocious guilt ; for there are no pangs but those of 
conscience that sympatliy does not alleviate.** Here for implies so 
close a connection that a period is inadmissible before it 



sentence containing a distinct sahject of its own compare in closeness of connection frith 
one that depends for its subject on some preceding clause ? Give an example. 

Where Is It improper to place a period P In what book do we fluently find 
•eatencee commencing with and t What two remedies are suggested fur such cases? 
To what ooDjuDcttons do these remarks apply f What conjunctiona may with propriety 
tommence a new sentence? Is it ever proper to begin a sentence with andt In 
vhaieaasf 
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'Tlieii cried they all Again, Mying» Not thig man, but Barabliaa 
Now Barabbaa was a robber." In this sentence it is rieht to precede 
now with a period, because tliis word does not imply comiectioiiy 
but means simply to continue the narrative^ to go on, 

* I>oinitian was a low, cruel, and sensual wretch, whose highest pleasure 
consisted in maiming helpless flies, whose mind was paralyzed by 
aloth, whose soul was surfeited with disgusting gluttony, whose heart 
was dead to every generous impulse, and whose conscience was 
•eared by crime. And this was the emperor of Rome, the controller 
of the world's destinies." Here a period may be placed before awd. 
Sentences in which, as in this, and does not closely connect, but is 
aimply equivalent to now, as used in the preceding example, consti- 
tute an exception to the general rule, and admit a period before and. 

§ 83. From Remark H it follows that a period must net separate a 
relative clause from its antecedent. It would, therefore, be wrong to 
substitute periods for semicolons in the following sentence: '* There are 
men whose powers operate in leisure and in retirement, and whose in- 
tellectual vigor deserts them in conversation; whom merriment con- 
fuses, and objection disconcerts ; whose bashfulness restrains their ex- 
ertion, and suffers them not to speak till the tmie of speaking is past" 

§ 84. BuLE IL — A period must be placed after every ab- 
breviated word ; as, Dr. Geo, F. Johnson^ F. R. S. -• 

§ 86. The period in this case merely indicates the abbreviation, and 
does not take the place of other stops. The punctuation must be the 
same as if no such period were employed ; as, " My clerk put the letter 
in the P. O. ; there can be no mistake about it." *' Horace Jones, jr., M.D., 
LLD." 

§ 86. When, however, an abbreviated word ends a sentence, only one 
period must be used ; for an example, see the dose of the preceding 
paragraph. 

§ 87. Under this head faM Roman capitals and small letters, when 
need for figures ; as, '* Charles L was the son of James L** 

§ 88. An important exception to this rule must be noted. When an 
abbreviated word is of such constant occurrence that, without reference 
to the word from which it comes, it is itself considered as a oomponent part 
of oar language, no period is placed after it Thus, it would be wrcmg 
to put a period after eve abbreviated from evening, or hack from Iiaeknej^ 

1 89L What most a period in no case separate? 

S 84 Repeat Rale II. 

1 85. In this case what does the period Indicate T Most It take the plaoa of othet 

$ 86. In what case, however, is there an exception ? 

$ 87: When must the Roman capitals and small letters be foUowed by periods^ 
inder this rule ? 

1 88. What large class of abbroviated words constitate an exception to this rule? 
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§ 89. So, when the first syllable of a ChriBtian or giren name li 
•aed, not as an abbreyiation of the latter, bnt as a familiar substitate £nr 
h, no period must be employed ; as, " Ben Jonson." 

For a comprehensiye list of abbreyiations, see Table at the close oi 
th« Tolume. 

EXERCISE I. 

Insert periods in the following sentences, wherever requir- 
ed by the above rules : — 

A graphic description of this scene may be found in Gibbon's Hist ol 
the Deo and Fall of the Rom Em, vol ii, cnap 5 

Mrs Felicia Hemans was born in Liverpool, Eng, and died at Dublin, 
1885, AD 

Messrs G Longman and Co have received a note from the Cor Sec of 
the Nat Shipwreck Soc, informing them of the loss of one of their ves- 
sels off the N E coast of S A, at 8 p m, on the 20th of Jan 

James YI of Scotland became Jas I of England 

EXERCISE IL 

In the following extract all the stops are inserted except 
periods. The pupil is required to introduce these points 
wherever they are needed, and to begin each new sentence with 
a capital. 

THE GEOTTO OF ADELSBUEG. 

" This great natural curiosity lies about thirty miles from the Adri- 
atic, back in the Friuli Mountains, near the province of Cariola we 
arrived at the nearest tavern at three in the afternoon ; and, subscri- 
bing our names upon the magistrate's books, took four guides and the re- 
quisite number of torches, and started on foot a half hour's walk brought 
us to a large rushing stream, which, after turning a mill, disappeared 
with violence into the mouth of a broad cavern sunk in the base of a 
mountain an iron gate opened on the nearest side ; and, lighting our 
torches, we received an addition of half a dozen men to our party of 
guides, and ^tered we descended for ten or fifteen minutes through a 
capacious gallery of rock, up to the ankles in mud, and feeling continu- 
ally the drippings exuding from the roof, till by the echoing murmurs of 
dashing water we found our^ves approaching the bed of a subterraneous 
riyer we soon emerged in a vast cavern, whose height, though we had 
twenty torches, was lost in the darkness the river rushed dimly below 
us, at the depth of perhaps fifty feet, partially illuminate/ by a row of 
lampe. hung on a slight wooden bridge by which we were to cross to 
Itkt opposite side « 

"We came after a while to a deeper descent, which opened into a 
vagnificent and spacious hall it is called * the ball-room', and is used ai 



I W. What exception refers to oerfailn Ohrlstiaii or given names f 
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saoh onoe a year, on the oeeasion of a certain Illyiian feast the floor hai 
boen cleared of stalagmites, the roof and sides are ornamented beyond 
all art with flittering spars, a natural gallery with a balustrade of stal- 
actites contains the orchestra, and side-rooms are all around where sup- 
per might be laid and dressing-rooms offered in the style of a palace I 
can imagine nothing more magnificent than such a scene a literal d^ 
•eription of it eyen would read like a fairy tale 

"A little farther on, we came to a perfect representation of a wator- 
faXL the impregnated water had fallen on a declivity, and, with a sliffhtly 
ferruginous tinge of yellow, poured oyer in the most natural resembUnea 
to a cascade after a rain we proceeded for ten or fifteen minutes, and 
found a small room like a chapel, with a pulpit in which stood one of 
the guides, who gave us, as we stood beneath, an Illyrian exhortation 
there was a sounding-board aboye, and X have seen pulpits in old Gothic 
churches that seemed, at a first glance, to haye less method in their ar- 
chitecture the last thing we reached was the most beautiful from the 
cornice of a long gallery hung a thin, translucent sheet of spar, in the 
graceful and waving folds of a curtain; with a lamp behina, the hand 
could be seen through any part of it it was perhaps twenty feet in 
length, and hung five or biz feet down from the roof of the cavern the 
most singular part of it was the^ fringe a ferruginous stain ran through 
it from one end to the other, with the exactness of a drawn line ; and 
thence to the curving edge a most delicate rose-teint faded g^radually 
down, like the last fliuh of sunset through a silken curtain had it been 
a work of art, done in alabaster acd stamed with the pencil, it would 
have been thoiight admirable 

"The guide wished us to proceed, but our feet were wet, and the air 
of the cavern was too chill we were at least four niiUa, they told us, 
from the entrance, having walked briskly for upwards of twonours the 
grotto is said to extend ten miles under the mountains, and has never 
Seen thoroughly explored parties have started with provisions, and 
passed forty-eip^ht hours in it without finding the extremity it seems to 
me that any city I ever saw might be concealed in its caverns I have 
often tried to conceive of the grottos of Antiparos, and the celebrated 
caverns of our own country ; but I received here an entirely new idea 
of the possibility of space under ground there is no conceiving it unseen 
the river emerges on the other side of the mountain, seven or eight 
miles from its first entrance ** \ 



LESSON XVII 

INTERROGATION-POnfT. ^EXCLAMATION-POINT. 

§ 90 Rule I. — An interrogation-point must be plaoed 
after eyery interrogatiye sentence, member, and clause. 

I Ml Bspsst Sale L, relstisg to the nie of the Intenofitloii-polnt 
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EXAMPLES. 

L After an interrogative sentence. — " Are we not mortal f " 
IL j^ter an interrogative member. — " Our earthly pilgrimage is nearly 

finished ; shall we not, then, think of eternity f ** 
DL After an interrogative clause. — " As we must soon ilie (who know! 
but this very night ?), we should fix our thoughts on eternity.*^ 

§ 91. Some sentences which are declarative in form are really in^eiv 
rogative (see § IB, Remark lY.), and must of course be closed with int^^ 
rogatioA-points. Thus the sentence, " You will remain all night," is de- 
clarative in form, and, followed by a period, indicates a positive an- 
nouncement of the fact. If intended as an indirect question, however, 
(*' You will remain aU night, will you not t **) it mu&i be followed by an 
interrogation-point. 

§ 92. After sentences which merely assert that a question has been 
asked, a period must be placed, unless th^ exact words of the question 
are given ; in this case, an interrogation-point takes the place of a period, 
and must stand before the quotation-points enclosing the question. As, 
" They asked me whether I would return." — " They asked me, * Will 
you return V** 

So, if a question is introduced into the middle of a sentence, in the 
exact words in which it was asked, an interrogation-point jdmbI be 
placed before the last quotation-points, the following word must com- 
mence with a small letter, and the remainder of the sentence must be 
punctuated as it would be if no quoted clause were introduced ; as, 
" These frequent and lamentable catastrophes ask the question, ' Are 
you prepared to die f ' with startling emphasis." The clauses of such 
sentences, however, are capable of a decidedly better arrangement ; aa 
will be seen by the following alteration : " These frequent and lament- 
able catastToj^es ask, with startling efiphasis, the question, ' Are yoii 
prepared to die ? "* 

§ 93. B.ULE II. — An exclamation-point must be placed 
after every exclamatory sentence, member, clause, and ex-' 
pression. 



191. Whatfbrm bare some interrogatiye sentences? How must they be okced? 
fflnstrate this. 

1 02. State the principle relating to sentences which merely declare that a qaeeUon 
iMi bseii asked. How most wo ponctnate questions introduced into the middle of a 
WDtmnoe T How is the rest of the sentence to be pointed ? What is said respecting the 
pvrangement of such sentences f 

1 9& Bepeat Bule IL, relating to the use of the •zdamation-point 
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L After on exdamatory $enien»ee. — ** Hov slow yon tiny rem<\ ploaghi 

the main I * 
H. JL/Ur OH txeUmuttory member,-^** Hie cloek k ttrikiiig midaighi 

bow snggMtive and iol«nm it the sound I ** 
ITT. After a» exelanuUory dauae, — " We buried him (with what intense 

and heart-rending sorrow I) on the field wbieh his Iife>blood had 

eonaeerated." 
IV. After exdmmaUny esfnmam.-^** Gonanniiiiaie horror 1 gniU with 

out a name * * 

g 94. From the above ezamplea it will be seem that the hiterroga 
tkm-p<Mnt and ezclamation>point do not always denote the same degree 
of aeparation, but are used when the eonneetion is elose as well aa when 
it is remote. Thus in Eramples L and IL they are plaeed after propo* 
■itiona making eon^lete sense, and indieate as entire separation ft«m 
what follows as would be denoted by a period. In the last example, 
on the contrary, the ezclamation-pointB are by no means eqolTalent^ in 
this respect, to periods. The two points under consideration^ therefore, 
not (mly separate complete and independent sentences with the foree wf 
periods; but are also placed between members like colons and semico- 
lons, and even between clauses, like conmiaa In the first case, the 
words following these points must commence with capitals ; in the last 
three cases, with small letters, as may be seen above. The sole crite- 
rion is the degree of connection subsisting between the ports thus sepa* 
rated. 

§ 95. Sometimes the connection is so close that the different parts 
are dependent on each other in construction, or do not make sense when 
taken separately. In this case, if each division is of itself distinctly 
interrogative, varying the question each time by applying it to some 
new object ; or, in other words, if it oontuns a repetition of the auz* 
iliary that asks the question, or an interrogative adverb, or adverbial 
elauBe, — ^use an interrogation-point after each, and let the following 
word eonmience with a small letter ; as, " How shall a man obtain tlie 
kingdom of Gk>d? by impiety! by murder? by falsehood? by theft?" 

If, however, such divisions do not apply the question to any new 
obj^tj but merely state additional circumstances respecting that which 



I M What l0 said respecting tbe degree of separation denoted by tlie Intarrogatfoa- 
poiat tnd ezolamation-pointf When they separate complete and Independent s«nten> 
OSS, bow most the next word commence ? When they stand between memben and 
GJHUCB, how must the following word oommenoo f 

1 9B. State the mode of pmictoating, when the parts are dependent on each other tn 
soDstraotlon, and each Tarles the question by applying it to some new ol||eot Hew SR 
IMe parts sepsrateQ if they do not thus vary tbe qoMtloB ? 
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formed the original subject of the enqairy, they must not be s^parmted 
by interrogation-points, but by commas, semicolons, or colons, as her& 
after directed ; as, " Where are now the great cities of antiquity, those 
rast and mighty cities, the pride of kings, the ornament of empires!" 
Here but one question is asked, and but one interrogation-point must be 
employed. 

g 96. Obserre, moreover, that when a succession of interrogatiye ad 
verbs or adyerbial clauses commence a sentence, the incompleteness of 
file sense prevents us from placing an interrogation-point after each of 
them, as we would do if they stood at its dose. The two following sen- 
tences illustrate this difference : " Under what circumstances, for what 
purpose, at whose instigation, did he come f " — " Under what circmo- 
stances did he come f for what purpose f at whose instigation f " 

g 97. llie principles laid down in g 95, 96, apply to the exclama- 
tion-point with the same force as to the interrogation-point The fol- 
lowing examples will illustrate their application :•— 

Under g 96. What cold-blooded cruelty did Nero manifest I what 
disgusting sensuality 1 what black ingratitude 1 what concentrated self- 
ishness 1 what utter disregard of his duties, as a monarch and as a 
man I — ^How quickly fled that happy season ; those days of dreamy love, 
those nights of innocent festivity 1 

Under g 96. How extensive, how varied, how beautiful, how sub- 
lime, is the landscape 1 — How extensive is the landscape 1 how varied 1 
how beautiful 1 how sublime I 

§ 98. EuLE III. — An exclamation-point must be placed 

after every interjection except ; as, ah ! alas ! hold ! 

For an explanation of the difference between and ohi , see g 6& 

g 99. In some cases, when an inteijection is very closely connected 
with other words, the exclamation-point is not placed between them, 
but reserved for the close of the expression ; as, " Fie upon thee ! " 

g 100. Two interrogative interjections, eh and het/j are usually fol- 
lowed by the interrogation-point ; as, " You think it suits my com> 
plexion, hey t ** 

§ 101. BuLE IV. — An exclamation-point may be placed 

•« 

f 9& In what ease la an interrogation-point inadmissible after interrogative adverba 
01 adyerbial claoses, following each other in a aeries ? 

1 97. To what besides the interrogation-point do the principles Jast stated apply ? 

S 98. Eepeat Bale III. What is the difference in signification and pnnctnation be* 
tween and oh t 

f 99. When an Inteijection ia verj eloflely connected with other worda, where is 
Am ezolamation-polnt placed ? 

1 100. What intaijoationa are nraapj flHIowed bj the interrogation-point 7 
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after a yocative clause, containing an earnest or solemn inyo* 

cation ; as, '' Father Supreme ! protect us from the dangers 

of this night" 

The oomma may, without impropriety, he sahetituted, in raoh a ctMt, 
for the ezcUmation-point ; as, " O Father Supreme, protect us from the 
dangers of this night" 

§ 102. Rule V. — More than one exclamation-point may 
be placed after a sentence or expression denoti^kg an extraor- 
dinary degree of emotion ; as, ^* Political honesty 1 1 Where 
can such a thing be found ? ^ 

As a general thing, this repetition of the exclamation-point is oon- 
fined to humorous and satirical compositions. 

EXERCISE. 

Insert, in the following sentences, periods, interrogation* 
points, and exclamation-points, whereyer required by the rules 
that have been given: — 

Unna § 90. There is no precedent applicable to the ouestion ; foi 
when has such a case been presented in our past history t When may we 
look for another such in the fature tWho hath heard such a thing 
Who hath seen such a thing .^Shall the earth be made to bring forth in 
one day ^Shall a nation be bom at once } 

Uia>EB § 91. I haye not seen him in a year He has grown I eup- 
pose — You intend starting in Saturday's steamer — " Ton haye quite 
recovered from your injury" "Quite recoyered Oh no; I am still 
unable to walk " 

Undeb § 92. They asked me why I wept — ^They asked me, " Why 
do yon weep " — This is the question : whether it is ezj>edient to pur- 
chase temporal pleasure at the expense of eternal happiness — ^This is 
the question : " Is it expedient to purchase temporal pleasure at the ex- 
pense of eternal happiness " — ^The question for debate was whether 
virtue is always a source of luppiness —Pilate's question, " What is 
truth ", has been asked by many a candid enquirer — " Who is there ** 
demanded the sentinel 

\ Under § 93. How heavily we drag the load of life — How sweet- 
ly the bee winds her small but mellow horn — O thoughts ineffable O 
visions blest — O the times O the morals of the day — Such is the uncer- 
tainty of life ; yet oh how seldom do we realize it — ^While in this part' 
jof the country, I once more revisited (and alas with what melancholy 
presentiments ) the home of my youth 

1 101. Repeat Bule IT. In such cases, what may be snbetltatad for the exdamatkn 
point? 

I lOi Bepcat Bule T. To whMi kinds of oompoaition la thla repetition of tlie a» 
itaaatkn-polnt oonflntd ? 



t 
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Undbb § 95, 96. Who shall separate us from the love of Christ ahall 
tribulation shall distress shall persecution shall famine shall peril 
shall sword — ^I am charged with being an emissary of France An 
emissary of France And for what end It is alleged that I wished to 
sell the independence of my country And for what end Was this the 
object of my ambition and is this the mode by which a tribunal of jus- 
tice reconciles contradictions — When, where, under what circumstances, 
did it happen — When did it happen where under what circum- 
itances 

Undkb 8 97. How calm wa* the ocean how gentle its swell — ^How 
wide was the sweep of the rainbow's wings how boundless its circle 
how radiant its rings — virtue, how disinterested, how noble, how 
lovely, thou art — O virtue, how disinterested thou art how noble how 
lovely — O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God how unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways past finding 
out 

Undkr § 98. Hark daughter of Almon — ^Hist he comes — ^Hail 
sacred day — ^Lo I am with you alway — ^2^unds the man's in earnest — 
Indeed then I am wrong -A) dear what can the matter be — ^Humph 
this looks suspicious — ^Pshaw what can we do 

Undek § 99. Woe to the tempter — ^Woe is me — Shame upon thy 
insolence — ^Ah me — ^Away with him — ^Hurrah for the right — ^Hence- 
forth, adieu to happiness 

Under § 101. King of kings and Lord of lords in humility we ap 
proach Thy altar 

O Rome my country city of the soul 

The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 

Lone mother of dead empires 

Men of Athens listen to my defence —Ye shades of the mighty dead 
listen to my invocation. 

Under § 102. An honest lawyer An anomaly in nature. Cage 
him when you find him, and let the world gaze upon the wonder — A 
discerning lover that is a new animal, just bom into the universe — 
And this miserable performance, in which it is debatable whether ther* 
is more ignorance or pretension, comes before the world with the high- 
sounding title, " Dictionary of Dictionaries " 

MiscEixANEous. — Canst thou draw out leviathan with a hook, or 
his tongue with a cord which thou lettest down — When saw we thee an 
hungered, or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and 
did not minister unto thee — When saw we iJiee an hungered, and did 
not minister imto thee or athirst or a stranger or naked or sick or in 
prison — ^The Question, " What is man ** has occupied the attention of 
the wisest philosophers; yet how few have given a satisfactory an- 
swer — ^An ancient sage, being asked what was the greatest good m the 
gmollest compass, replied, " The human mind in the human body " — 
" Am I dying ** he eageriy asked " Dying Oh no not dying ** was the 
bint butliopefiil response — ^It rains still, hey — Where nave you been, 
eh — Aroynt thee, witch — " Ha, ha, ha " roared the squire, who en* 
Joyed the itory amazingly " Ha, ha, ha " echoed the whole company 
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LESSON XVIII. 

THE COLON. 

§ 103. The word Colon comes from the Greek langnagOi 
and means limb or fnetnder. Its use appears to have origi* 
nated with the early printers of Latin books. Formerly it 
was mnch used, and seems to have been preferred to the semi- 
eolon, which, with writers of the present day, too generally 
usurps its place. The Colon, however, has a distinct office 
of its own to perform ; and there are many cases in which no 
point can with propriety be substituted for it. It indicates 
the next greatest degree of separation to that denoted by the 
period. 

§ 104. Rule I. — A colon must be placed between the 
great divisions of sentences, when minor subdivisions occur 
that are separated by semicolons; as, "We perceive the 
shadow to have move^ along the dial, but did not see it mov- 
ing ; we observe that the grass has grown, though it was im- 
possible to see it grow: so the advances we make in knowl- 
edge, consisting of minute and gradual steps, are perceivable 
only after intervals of time." 

The ezftmpl« just givea la composed of three xnemberB, of which it ia 
evident that the first two are more doeely connected with each other 
than with the last The former requiring a semicolon between them, 
as will appear hereafter, the latter most be cut off by a point indicating 
a greater degree of separation, that ia, a colon. 

§ 105. BuLE II. — A colon must be placed before a formal 
enumeration of particulars, and a direct quotation, when re- 
ferred to by the words thuSyfollotaing, as follows j this^ these^ 
&c. ; as, *' Maja consists of three parts : first, the body, with 

1 103. From what language is the word eoUm derived ? What does it mean f WItb 
wh*mx did this point originate? What is said of its oae formerly and at the preaeol 
hj ? What d^^ee of separatioii does it denote ? 

1104 Sepeat Bole L 

1 105 Itepeat Bale IL What It aent Ifj a formal e&ameratlo& of pattloolanf 

ft 
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its sensual appetites; second, the mind, with its thirst fo 

knowledge and other noble aspirations ; third, the soul, with 

its undying principle." — " Mohammed died with these words 

on his lips : ^ God, pardon mj sins I Yes, I come among 

my fellow-citizens on high.' '* 

By " a formal enumeration'' is meant one in which the particnliurB 
are introduced by the words firtt, $econdly, Ac, or similar terma. Id 
this case, the objects enumerated are separated from each other by seml- 
oolons ; and before the first a colon must be placed, as in the example 
given above. If the names of the particulars merely are given, without 
any formal introductory words or accompanying description, commas 
are placed between them, and a semicolon, instead of a colon, is used 
before the first; as, ** Grammar is divided into four parts; Orthography, 
Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody.** 

g 106. If the quoted passage consists of several sentences or begins 
a new paragraph, it is usual to place a colon followed by a dash (: — ) 
at the end of the preceding sentence; as, "The cloth having been re- 
moved, the president rose and said:— 

'Ladies and gentlemen, we have assembled,*** Ac 

% 10*7. If the quoted passage is introduced by tliat, or if it is short 
and incorporated in the middle of a sentence, a colon is not admissible 
before it; as, " Remember that * one to-day is worth two to-morrows.'" 
''Bion's favorite maxim, 'Know thyself,* is worth whole pages of good 
advice.** 

§ 108. When the quoted passage is brought in without any intro> 
ductory word, if short, it is generally preceded by a comma ; if long, by 
a colon ; as, "A simpleton, meeting a philosopher, asked him, * What 
affords wise men the greatest pleasure i * Turning on his heel, the sage 
promptly replied, * To get rid of fools.* * The use of the colon in this 
aase is illustrated in § 105. 

§ 109. Rule III. — A colon was formerly, and may now 
be, placed between the members of a compound sentence, 

Wben thns formally ennmorsted, how are the particalan separated from each other? 
What marks must precede the first ? When the names merely are given, hov are th^ 
flsgiarated, and by what preceded? 

I lOtf. If the quoted passage consists of several Sentences or a paragraph, how Is the 
praoedlng sentence generally closed ? 

1 107, In what case is a colon Inadmissible before a qnoted passage ? 

f 108. state the principle that applies to a qnoted passage brought in without any 
intradiwtory word. 

1 109. Bdpeat Bnle IIL What is said of usage in these oases? What is the high«t 
iolBt tkat oaa bt nssd between membeft oonneoted by a eei^aiietlon ? 
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wken there is no conjanction between them aad the connection 
10 slight I as, '^ Never flatter the people : leave that to snoh u 
mean to betray them." 

With regard to tba cases faUiog under this role, usage is divided. 
Many good authomaes prefer a semicolon; while others substitnte a 
period, and conunence a new sentence with what foUowa It appears to 
be settled, however, that, if the members are connected by a eoDJunotion. 
a semicolon is the highest point that can be placed between them; a% 
" Kcver flatter the people ; but leave that to such as mean to betray 
them.* 

EXERCISE. 

Insert, wherever required in the following sentences, pe- 
riods, interrogation-points, exclamation-points, and colons : — 

Under § 104. No monumental marble emblazons the deeds and fame 
of Marco Bozarris ; a few round stones piled over hia head are all that 
marks his grave yet his name is conspicuous among the greatest heroes 
and purest patriots of history— " Most fasliionable ladies," says a plain- 
spoken writer, " have two faces ; one face to sleep in and another to 
snow in company the first is generally reserved for the husband and 
family at home; the other is put on to please strangers abroad the 
family face is often indifferent enough, but the out-door one looks some- 
thing better^ — You have called yourself an atom in the universe ; you 
have said that you were but an insect in the solar blase is your pres- 
ent pride consistent with these professions 

Under § 105. The object of this book is twofold first, to teach the 
inexperienced how to express their thoughts correctly and elegantly ; 
secondly, to enable them to appreciato the productions of others — ^Tne 
human family is composed of nve races, differing firom each other in fea* 
ture and color first, the Caucasian or whito ; second, Ac — Lord Bacon 
has summed up the whole matter in the following words " A little phi- 
losophy inclineth men's minds to atheism; but depth in philo8(»phy 
bringeth men's minds to religion" — Where can you find anythmg simpler 
yet more sublime than this sentiment of Richter's ** I love Gk>d and httle 
children" — He answered my argument thus " The man who lives by 
hope will die by despair" 

Under 8 106. Cato, bein^ next called on by the consul for his opinioxi, 
delivered tne following forcible speech 

Conscript fathers, I perceive that those who have spoken betort 
me, <kc 

Under § 107. Socrates used to say that other men lived in order that 
they might eat, but that he ate in oraer that he might live — The propo" 
fition that " whatever id, is right", admits of question — It is a fact on 
which we may congratulate ourselves, that ** honor and shame from no 
oondition rise — l^e Spanish proverb, " he is my firiend that grinds at 
my mill," exposes the false pretensions of persons who' will not go out ol 
their way to serve those for whom they profess fiiendship 

4?GiJ9 
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UHi>m § 108. Solomon aajB " Gro to the ant, thon elaggard'' — IMofp^ 
nes, tibe eccentric Cynic philosopher, was constantly finding fault with 
his pupils and acquaintances To excuse himself he was accustomed ta 
lay " Other dogs oite their enemies ; but I bite my friends, that I nuiy 
save them" — A Spanish proverb says " Four persons are indispensable 
to the production of a good salad nrst, a spendthrift for oil ; second, a 
miser for vinegar; third, a counsellor for salt ; fourth, a madman, to stir 
it aU up " 

Under § 109. Love hath wings beware lest he fly — I entered at the 
first window that I could reach a cloud of smoke filled the apartment ^ 
life in* Sweden is, for the most part, patriarchal almost primeval sino- 
plioity reigns over this northern land, almost primeval solitude and still- 
ness -^ Discretion is the perfection of reason, and a guide in all the 
duties of life cunning is a kind of instinct, that looks out only after its 
own immediate interest and welfare 

Miscellaneous. — What a truthful lesson Is taught in these words of 
Sterne " So quickly, sometimes, has the wheel turned round that many 
a man has lived to enjoy the benefit of that charity which his own piety 
projected" — Colton has truly said that " kings and their subjects, mas- 
ters and servants, find a common level in two places ; at the foot of the 
cross, and in the ^ave" — We have in use two kinds of language, the 
spoken and the written the one, the gift of God ; the other, the invention 
of man — How far silence is prudence, depends upon circumstances I 
waive that question — You have friends to cheer you on ; you have books 
and teachers to aid you but after all the proper education of your mind 
must be your own work — Death is like thunder in two particulars we 
are alarmed at the sound of it ; and it is formidable only from what haa 
preceded it 
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LESSON XIX. 



THE SEMICOLON. 



§ 1 10. The word Semicolon means half a limb or mem" 
h#r ; and the point is used to indicate the next greatest de- 
gree of separation tc that denoted by the colon. It was first 
employed in Italy, and seems to have found its way into Eng- 
land about the commencement of the seventeenth century. 

§ 11 1. Rule I. — A semicolon must be placed between the 

I no. What does the word i&mdcolon mean ? What d^roe of separation doei tt 
ladiMto? WkarawasitfirikMaplofed! When did It find its way Into Eoflandf 
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members of oomponn^. sentences (see § 41), unless the oon^ 
nection is exceedingly close ; as, " Lying lips are an abominar 
tion to the Lord ; but they that deal truly are His delight'* 

We have already seen, in § 109, that, wnen there u no oonjnnetioa 
bet-ween the members, a colon may be used, if the connection is slight; 
a semicolon, howeyer, is generally preferred. On the other hand, whca 
the members are rery short and the connection is intimate, a comma ma 
without impropriety be employed ; as, ** Simple men admire the learned, 
ignorant men despise theoL** Usage on thi» point is much divided, the 
choice between semicolon and comma depending entirely on the degree 
of connection between the members, respecting which difierent minds 
cannot be expected to agree. In the example last given, either a semi- 
colon or a comma may be placed after learned, 

§ 1 12. Rule IL — A semicolon must be placed between 
the great divisions of sentences, when minor subdivisions oc- 
cur that are separated by commas ; as, " Mirth should be the 
embroidery of conversation, not the web ; and wit the orna- 
ment of the mind, not the furniture. *' 

§ 1 13. EuleIIL — When a colon is placed before an enumer- 
ation of particulars, the objects enumerated must be separated 
by semicolons ; as, " The value of a maxim depends on four 
things : the correctness of the principle it embodies ; the sub- 
ject to which it relates ; the extent of its application ; and 
the ease with which it may be practically carried out." 

§ 114. Rule IV. — A semicolon must be placed before an 
enumeration of particulars, when the names of the objects 
merely are given without any formal introductory words or 
accompanying description ; as, '^ There are three genders ; the 
masculine, the feminine, and the neuter.'' 

§ 115. Rule V. — A semicolon mus*; be placed before the 
eonjuDction as, when it introduces an example. For an illus 
tratioD, see the preceding Rule. 



$ 111. Repeat Bale L What other point maj be used, when there Is no 001^1100 
Hon T When tlie connection is rerj eloeO) what poiai may be employed ? 
S 112. Kepeat Rule IL 
I lia Repeat Ralo IIL 
I $114. Repeat Rule rV. 

S11& Repeat Bale y. 



I 
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§ 116. BuLE YI. — When severalloDg clauses occur in su<v 
eession, all haying common dependence on some other clause oi 
word, they must be separated by semicolons ; as, ^ If we ne- 
glected no opportunity of doing good ; if we fed the hungry 
and ministered to the sick ; if we gave up our own luxuries, 
to secure necessary comforts for the destitute ; though no man 
might be aware of our generosity, yet in the applause of our 
own conscience we would have an ample reward." 

§ 117. If the clauses are short, they may be separated by commas; 
as, " If I succeed, if I reach the pinnacle of my ambition, you shall sharo 
my trimnph.** 

EXERCISE. 

Insert in the following sentences, wherever required by 
the rules, all the points thus far considered : — 

Undeb § 111. Air was regarded as a simple substance by ancient 
philosophers but the experiments of Cavendish prove it to be composed 
of oxygen and nitrogen — The gem has lost its sparkle scarce a vestige 
of its former brilliancy remains — ^^The porcupine is fond of climbing trees 
and for this purpose he is furnished with very long claws — The Lap- 
landers have little idea of religion or a Supreme Being the greater pari 
of them are idolaters, and their superstition is as profound as their wor- 
ship is contemptible 

Undeb § 112. The Jews ruin themselves at their Passover the Moors, 
at their marriages and the Christians, in their law-suits — The poisoned 
valley of Java is twenty miles in extent, and of considerable width it pre- 
sents a most desolate appearance, being entirely destitute of vegetation 
—The poet uses words, indeed but they are merely the instruments of his 
art, not its objects — Weeds and thistles, ever enemies of the husband- 
man, must bo rooted out from the garden of the mind good seed must be 
sown and the growing crop must be carefully attended to, if we would 
have a plenteous harvest 

Under § 113. The true order of learning should be as follows first, 
what is necessary secon4> what is useful and third, what is ornamental 
— God bath set some in the church first, apostles secondarily, prophets 
thirdly, teachers after that, miracles then, gifts of healings, helps, govern- 
ments, diversities of tongues — The duties of man are twofold first, those 
Uiat be owes to his Creator secondly, those due to his fellow-men — Two 
paths open before every youth on the one hand, that of vice, witl^its 
unreal and short-lived pleasures on the other, that of virtue, witlRhe 
genuine and permanent happiness it ensures 

Under § 114, We have Uiree great bulwarks of liberty viz., scbooL^ 

S 116. Repest Bale TL 

1 117. If the dependent olsoses arc short, faoir msy they be separated ? 
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eollegea, uid uniTenities — lliere ar« three casee the noUiinatiTe, the 
ipoeseasiye. and the objectiye — According to a late writer, London snr* 
passes all other great cities in four particulars size, commerce, fogs, and 
ipickpocketa 

Under § 115. After interjections, pronouns of the first person are gen« 
«rally used in the objectiye case as, " Ah me" Those of the second pei^ 
•on, on the other hand, follow interjections in the nominatiye as, " O 
thou" 

Undkb § 116. Hie greatest man is he who chooses the right with in* 
wineible resolution who resists the sorest temptations from within and 
irithout who bears the heayiest burdens cheerfully who is calmest in 
■torms, and most fearless under menace and frowns and whose reliance 
on truth, on yirtue, and on God, is most unfaltering — The delight- 
ful freedom of Cowpei^s manner, so acceptable to those longj accustomed 
to a poetical school of which the radical fault was constramt his noble 
and tender morality his feryent piety his glowing and well-expressed 
patriotism his descriptions, unparalleled in yiyidness and accuracy his 
playful humor and powerful satire, — all conspired to render him one of 
the most popular poets of his day 

Under § 117. Read not for the purpose of contradicting and con- 
fnting nor of b^eying and taking for granted nor of finding material for 
argument and conyersation but in order to weigh and consider the 
thoughts of others — When I haye gone from earth vhen my place is 
vacant when my pilgrimage is oyer will thy faithful h« art still keep my 
memory green 

Miscellaneous. This wide-spread republic is the future monu- 
ment to Washington Maintain its independence uphold its constitution 
preserve its union defend its liberty — ^The ancients feared death we, 
thanks to Christianity, fear only aying — ^The study of mathematics 
eultiyates the reason that of the languages, at the same time, the reason 
and the taste Tks former giyes power to the mind the latter, both 
power and flexibility The former, by itself, would prepare us for a 
state of certainties which nowhere exists the latter, for a state of probar 
bilities, which is that of common life — ^Woman in Italy is trained to 
shrink from the open air and the public gaze she is no nder is neycr in 
at the death in a fox-hunt is no hand at a whip, if her life depended on 
it she neyer keeps a stall at a fanc}' fair neyer takes the lead at a de- 
bating club she neyer addresses a stranger, except, perhaps, behind a 
mask in carnival-season her politics are limited to wearing tri-color rib- 
bons and refusing an Austrian as a partner for the waltz she is a dunce, 
and makes no mystery of it a coward, and glories in it — Lord Chatham 
made an admimstration so checkered and speckled he put together a 
piece of joineiy so crossly indented and whimsically dovetailed he con- 
structed a cabinet so variously inlaid with whigs and tories patriots 
and ittartici*s, — ^that it was utterly unsafe to touch and unsure to stand 
on -helmets are cleft on high blood bursts and smokes around 
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LESSON XX. 

THE COMMA. 



§ 118. The word Comma means that which is out pff , 
aud the mark so called denotes the l^ast degree of sopar&tiGO 
that requires a point. In its present form, the comma is not 
found in manuscripts anterior to the ninth century ; a straight 
line drawn vertically between the words was formerly used in 
its place. 

§ 1 19. General Bule. — The comma is used to separate 
words, phrases, clauses, and short members, closely connected 
with the rest of the sentence, but requiring separation by 
some point in consequence of the construction or arrange- 
ment. 

PARENTHETICAL EXPRESSIONS. 

§ 120. Words, phrases, adjuncts, and clauses, are said to 

be PARENTHETICAL whcu they are not essential to the meaning 

of a sentence and arc introduced in such a way as to break the 

connection between its component parts. They are generally 

introduced near the commencement of a sentence, between a 

subject and its verb ; but they may occupy other positions. 

Every such parenthetical expression must be separated from 

the leading proposition by a comma before and after it. 

As these expressions are of constant occurrence, and are always 
pxmctaated in the same manner, with a comma on each side of them, it 
is important that the pupil should be able to recognize them without 
difficulty. The following examples contain respectively a parenthetical 
word, phrase, adjunct, and clause, printed in italics; which, it will be 



I lis. What does the word comma mean ? What degree of BeparaiioL doee tbo 
nark lo called denote ? In Its present form, when was the ocmma first nsed f Befbra 
that time, what was employed In Its stead ? 

1 119. Repeat the General Bnl& 

f 120. When are words, phrases, adjuncts, and claoseA, said to be parentheneall 
Ifbere are they generally introduced ? How must «Tery parenthetical ei^roesion be 
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Men, mmy be mnittod withoat injury to the mdm, and itaad, in erery 
eaao, between the subject and its yerb :«- 

EXAMPLES OF FARENTUETICAL EXPRESSIONS. 

1. Napoleon, unguettumablp, was a man of geninib 

2. There \b, a»ii were, an atmoepheric maelstrom all about xu, 
S. History, in a word, is replete with moral lessons. 

4. Thomson, who wm bleued with a ttnmg end copiou$ fanep^ drew 
li's images from nature iteell 

RESTRICTIVE EXPRESSIONS. 

§ 121. The mere introduction of adjuncts and clauses be* 
tween a subject and its verb, does not make them parenthcti- 
caL Sometimes they form an essential part of the logical sub- 
ject, and cannot be omitted without rendering the sense in- 
c omplete. In that case, they are not parenthetical, but re- 
strictive ; and there must be no comma between them and 
that which they restrict. Whether a comma is to be placed 
after such restrictive expressions, depends on principles here- 
after explained. 

Examples of restrictiye adjuncts and clauses are fuminhed below. 
Ilie pupil is requested to compare them carefully with the examples of 
parenthetical expressions just given, and to make himself so familiar 
with their distinguishing features that he can at once determine to 
which of the two classes any given adjunct or clause belongs. Pew 
sentences occur without expressions of this kind; and, as they must 
have a comma on each side of them if parenthetical, but none before 
ehem if restrictive, constant mistakes will be made unless the distinction 
is thoroughly understood. The criterion is, will the meaning of the 
sentence be preserved if the expression is omitted f If so, it is paren- 
thetical ; if not, restrictive. 

EXAMPLES OF RESTRICTIVE EXPRESSIONS. 

1. The love of money is the root of all eviL 
A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

2. A man tormented by a guilty canecienee can not be happy. 
Those who sleep late lose the best part of the day. 

tat off from the rest of the sentence Y Olvo examples, and ahow In each case how yo» 
Iqow the expresdon to be parenthetical 

{ 121. Besides its position, what Is necessary to make an expression parenthetica!! 
Wlin are adjuncts and clauses called restrictiye? From what most restrictive ad 
Jnnc(s and daasee not be out off by the conuna f What is the criterion for determining 
Whether a sentence is parenthetical or restrictiye ? Give examples, and show in eaok 
Mse how 70a know tlie expression to be restrictiye. 

5* 
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RULE I.-~PABENTHEnCAL EXPRESSIONS. 

§ 122. A comma must be placed before and after every 

parenthetical word, phrase, adjunct, clause, and expression ; 

lee the examples in § 120. 

The words referred to in this rule are chiefly oonjunctions and od 
rarbs. Those of most frequent occurrence are as follows :— 



too, 


moreover, 


apparently. 


also. 


likewise, 


meanwhile, 


then, 


however. 


sonsequently. 


surely, 


finally, 
namely. 


unquestionably, 


indeed. 


accordingly, 


perhapsy 


therefore, 


notwithstanding. 



The phrases most frequently introduced parenthetically are as fol^ 
loirs: — 

in truth, in reality, as a matter of course, 

in fact, no doubt, at all events, 

in fine, of course, to be brief^ 

in short, above all, to be sure, 

in general, generally speaking, on the contrary, 

in particular, as it were, now and then. 

The most common parenthetical adjuncts are these :^- 

without doubt, in the first place, by chance, 

without question, in the mean time, in that case, 

beyond a doubt, in a word, for the most part, 

beyond question, in a measure, on the other hand. 

Any of the clauses enumerated in § 43 may be used parenthetically, 

§ 123. A comma must be placed before and after parenthetical sub* 
jects introduced by as toell as ; as, " Industry, as well as genius, is es- 
sential to the production of great works."—" Printing, as well as every 
other important invention, has wrought great changes in the world." 

§ 124. A comma must be placed on each side of negative adjuncts 
and clauses, when introduced parenthetically by way of contrast or op- 
position ; as, " Prosperity is secured to a state, not by the acquisition 
of territory or riches, but by the encouragement of industry and the dis- 
semination of virtuous principles." 

If, however, the word expressing negation is removed from the ad- 

% 122. Bepeat Bale L What parts of speech, fbr the most part, are the wonls bers 
Mferred to ? Enamerate some of the principal Mention the phrases most frequently 
bitrodaoed pareDthetlcally. Give some of the commonest parenthetical acUonctii 
What elaases may be used parenthetically f 

I 123. What subjects are introduced parenthetically, and faXX under this rule ? 

1 124. state the principle that applies to neigatlve adjuncts and clauses. What 
cbange in the punctuation must be made, if the word expressing negation is removed 
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Jvnet or filaiue in qaMtion And joined to the leading Terb, one eonqna 
only must be nsed, and that before the conjunction which introdneei 
tlie last of the contrasted expresBions ; as, '* Prosperity is not secured to 
a state by the acquisition of territory or riches, but by the encourage- 
ment of industry and the dissemination of yirtuous principles." 

If the parts of the sentence are inyerted, so that the clauses or ad* 
juncts are brought before the leading verb with the introductory words, 
U w, then the clause or adjunct introduced by the conjunction reeeirei 
the commas, one on each side ; as, " It is not by the acquisition of tei^ 
ritory or riches, but by the encouragement of industry and the dissem- 
ination of Tirtuous principles, that prosperity is secured to a state." 

§ 125. Some are in the habit of omitting the comma before a paren- 
thetical expression when it follows a conjunction. This is wrong; there, 
as in every other position, it must be cut off by a comma on each side : 
as, " Tour manners are affable, and, for the most part, pleasing." 

§ 12d. Observe, with regard to the word9 referred to in Rule L, that 
it is only when they belong to the whole proposition, and not to individual 
words, that they are thus cut off by commas. A few examples, which 
the pupil is requested to compare, will illustrate this difference. 

ExAMPLBB. — ^The passions of mankind, Aowevcr, frequently blind them. 
However fairly a bad man may appear to act, we distrust him.^-Is it, 
then, to be supposed that vice will ultimately triumph f — We then pro- 
ceeded on our way. — ^I would, too, present the subject in another point 
of view. — It rains too hard to venture out 

EXERCISE. 

Supply the commas omitted in the following sentenoes, re- 
membering that none must be introduced unless required by 
a positive rule: — 

Undkr § 122. Nothing on earth I tell you can persuade me to such 
a step. — ^There is it must be admitted something attractive in such 
dreamy speculationa^-Nothing in my opinion is more prejudicial to the 
interests of a nation than unsettled and varying pohcy. — ^The funda- 
mental principles of science at least those that were abstract rather 
than practical were deposited during the Middle Ages in the dead lac* 
^ages. — A whiff of tobacco smoke strange as it may appear gives 
among these barbarous tribes not merely a binding force but an inviola- 

from the a^janct or olanse and Joined to tho leadlns: verb f What Is the proper mode 
^ pointing, when tho parts of the sentence are inverted, and the introductoiy words 
UiiOQ employed ? 

1 125. In what case are some in the habit of omitting the octnma belore a pareiv 
Jietloal cxpreesion f Is thto right f 

120. In what casa only are the words refecrod to in Bole I. out off by commas f 
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ble sanctity to treatiea. — 'Riis added to other eonsidermtionB will pre* 
vent me from coming. 

Under § 128. Nations as well as men fail in nothing which the} 
boldly attempt — ^The unprincipled politician like the chameleon ij con* 
Btantly changing his color. — ^Marie Antoinette unlike most regal person* 
ages was extremely affable in her manners. — ^The insect as well as the 
man that treads upon it has an office to perform. — ^Dangerous as well aa 
degrading are this promptings of pride. — ^Printing like every other im* 
portant invention has wrought great changes in &e world. 

Under § 124. This principle has been fully settled not by any single 
act but the repeated and deliberate declarations of government — Songs 
fiot of merriment and revelry but of praise and thanksgiving were heard 
ascending. — A great political crisis is the time not for tardy consultation 
but for prompt and vigorous action. — ^A great political crisis is not the 
time for tardy consultation but for prompt and vigorous action. — It is 
not tardy consultation but prompt and vigorous action that a great po- 
litical crisis requires. — Juries not judges are responsible for .these evils. — 
Not for his own glory but for his country's preservation did Washington 
take the field. — ^It was not in the hope of personal aggrandizement that 
our forefathers embarked in the revolutionary struggle but to secure foi 
themselves and their posterity that without which they felt life wa* 
valueless. 

Under 8 125. Milton was like Dante a statesman and a lover ; and 
like Dante he had been unfortunate in ambition and in love. — We may 
perhaps find it difficult to admire Queen Elizabeth as a woman ; bul 
without doubt as a sovereign she deserves our highest respect She soon 
if we may believe contemporaneous historians gained incredible influence 
with her people ; and while she merited all their esteem by her real 
virtues she also engaged their affections by her pretended ones. 

. Under § 126. There were besides several other considerations 
which led Columbus^ to believe t^at the earth was round. — ^There are 
others besides its soldiers to whom a state should show its gratitude.—^ 
Now from this I would argue that all violent measures are at the pres- 
ent time impolitic. — Who now believes in the divine right of kings f— • 
Morning will come at last however dark the night may be. — Galileo 
however was convinced of the truth of his theory, and therefore per- 
sisted in maintaining it even at the risk of imprisonment and death. 
[In the last sentence, tJterefore does not break the connection sufficientlY 
to be set off by commas.] '; 
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LESSON XXI. 

THE COMMA (CONTINUED). 
•^* RULE IT. — CLAUSES, WORDS, PHRASES, AND ADJVNOIB. 

§ 127. When clauses, and when words, phrases, and ad- ( 
JTincts, that may be nsed parenthetically, aie introduced in 



i 
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0aob a way as not to break the connection between dependent 

partH) they are cut off by but one comma, which comes after 

them if they commence the sentence, but before them if they 

end it ; as, " Unquestionably, Napoleon was a man of genius." 

— ^'Generally speaking, an indolent person is unhappy." — '' This 

is the case, beyond a doubt." — *' See the hollowness of thy 

pretensions, worshipper of reason." 

Observe, however, that such expressions as are restrictiTe do not 
fall under this mlei 

g 128. A comma must also be placed after the following and similar 

words, which are rarely, and some of them never, used parenthetically, 

when they stand at the conmiencement of sentences, and refer, not to 

any particular word, but to the proposition as a whole : — 

again, yes, now, first, 

farther, no, why, secondly, 

howbeit, nay, wefi, thirdly, Ac. 

As, " Yes, the appointed time has come.** — " Why, this is rank in- 
justice." — " "Well, follow the dictates of your inclination.** 

§ 129. A comma must be placed after here and theref now and Oten, 
when they introduce contrasted clanscs or members ; as, " Here, every 
citizen enjoys the blessings of personal freedom ; there, despotism forges 
fetters for thought, word, and action.** 

§ 130. The comma may be omitted in the case of toOt altOt therefore, 
<uid perhaps, when introduced so as not to interfere with the harmo> 
nious flow of the period, and, particularly, when the sentence is short ; 
as, " Industry gains respect and riches too.** — " He delivered a lecture 
on Monday evening also."—" Perhaps they are safe." 

§ 131. In the case of adjuncts immediately following a verb, the 
connection is often so close that a conuna is inadmissible ; as, " I did it 
with my own hand." 

§ 132. Adverbial, adjective, and hypothetical clauses, if ve^ short, 
closely connected, and introduced so as not to interfere with the harmo- 

1 127. Bepeat Bnle IL Wbst expreflsions do not lUl under this rule t 

S 12S. What other words, rarelj used parentbetlcsllj, take a oomma after then 

raen they stand at the commencement of sentences f 
f 129. State the rale relating to here and there^ note and then, 
$ 180. In the case of what words may the comma be omitted ? 
1 181. What is said of the connection in the case of a^nncts immediately ft)Qowlii| 

I verb? 

$ 183, When may adverbial, a^ectiye, and hypothetical clauses be used wtUioiii 

the eomma 1 
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moiiB flow of th« aentence* need not be cat off by the comma ; sb,**} 
began this work two years ago at Rome." 

§ 133. A participial clause that relates to^ and immediately follows 
the object of a verb, must not be separated from it; as, " We see our 
companions borne daily to the grave." 

§ 134. Clauses that would otherwise be set off by the comma, if sub- 
divided into parts which require the use of this point, must be separated 
by the semicolon, according to the rule in § 112, where an example 
given. 

RULE III. RESTRICTIVE ADJUNCTS AND CLAUSES. 

§ 135. No comma must be placed between restrictive ad- 
juncts or clauses (see § 121) and that which they restrict ; as, 
" The eye of Providence is constantly upon us." — " Who caD 
respect a man that is not governed by virtuous principles ? " 

Vocative and causal claiises (see § 43) are never restrictive, and 
must therefore be set off by the comma. 

§136. Relative clauses introduced by the pronoun that, as well as 
those in which the relative is not expressed, are restrictive, and must 
have no comma before them ; as, " Suspect the inan that cannot look 
you in the eye." — " The day toe celebrate is one of the proudest in our 
national history." 

§ 137. A restrictive clause, however, must be set off by a comma, 
when it refers to several antecedents which are themselves separated by 
that point ; as, " There are many painters, poets, and statesmen, whonr 
chance has rendered famous rather than merit." 

§ 138. A rule of syntax requires that a restrictive dause should 
stand immediately after its logical antecedent ; if, however, a sentence is 
so loosely constructed as to have other words intervene between the an- 
tecedent and the restrictive clause, a comma should be placed before 
the latter ; as, " He can have no genuine sympathy for the unfortunate, 

S 183. In what case may the comma be omitted before a partisipial clanse ? 

$ 184. In what case does the semicolon take the place of the comma between 
clauses? 

$185. Bepeat Rule IIL, respecting restrictive acytmcts and clauses. What claosea 
■re never restrictive f How must they, therefore, be set off? 

S 186. ^ hat relative clauses are restrictive, and must therefore have no comma 
btii;J3 them? 

1 187. In what case must a restrictive clause be set off by a comma ? 

$ 188. What is the proper position for a restrictive clause? If other words are In* 
trmlneed between the dause and its antecedent, what change most be made In tluf 
puoctoationT 
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Uiat htm ii«T«r b«en nniortaiiata himMU* With its parti eorreetly u^ 
ranged, this sentence requires no point; as, "He that has never been 
unfortunate himself can have no genuine sympathy for the nnfortu- 
Qate." 

§ 139. When there is a sacceanon of rcstrictiye elanses relating to 
the same antecedent, they are separated from each other by commas, 
and the first must be '^t off from the antecedent by the same point :-« 
asy " Conntries, whose roles are prompt and decisive, -whose people art 
onited, and whose course is just, haye little to fear, even from more powei^ 
All nations." 

g 140. A comma is also generally placed before a restrictiTe clause 
containing of leAicA, to wAtcA, or for which, preceded by a noun; as,' 
' We haye no sense or faculty, the use of which is not obTious to the 
reflecting mind." 

§ 141. A participial clause is restrictive when the participle it con- 
tains can be exchanged for the relative thai and a finite verb without 
injury to the sense. *' A man discharging his duty under trying dreum- 
stances is worthy of our confidence"; here, dUcharging is equivalent to 
that di9eharge$f and the clause is restrictive. In such a ease, no comma 
must separate the clause from the antecedent, unless the principle eo^ 
bodied in § 1S7 applies. 

EXERCISE. 

In the following sentences, insert commas wherever requir- 
ed by rule : — 

Under § 127. But for this event the future liberator of Rome might 
have been a dreamer. — Thou sayest right barbarian. — Great poet as 
Petraroh is he has often mistaken pedantry for passion. — When a peo- 

Ele suffer in vain it is their own fault — Happier had it been for many 
ad they never looked out from their own neart upon the world. — 
What are good laws if we have not good men to execute themf — 
Low though the voice the boast was heard by all around. — Amazed at 
what had taken place the barons mechanically bent the knee. — Im- 
patient to finish what he had begun Caesar allowing his army do 
rest pushed forward to the capital ^Though neither honest nor elo- 
quent the demagogue often controls the people. — To say the truth it 
was a goodly company. — From this time forai no sound of merriment 

— ^B— ■^^^^■^^^^■^—M ^^i I ■ ^tam^m.^ II ■ I II I— ^—a ^^— — i ii ■ !■■■ ■ ■» » ■ ai^ ■ ■ m i ■■ ■ ■ b^b^i^— .-^i^ < 

1 189. State the principle that applies to a sacceaslon of restrictlye relaCfre olaosei 
tsfa^lng to the same antecedent 

1 140. What is said of restrletiye clauses containing o/ tDhic\ Ae^ praoeded b j 
anonnt 

S 141. When l8 a participial cutnae reetrictlre t In sach a oase^ must It b« separated 

from its antecedent f 

4 
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was eyer heard in taose lordly halla ; on the contrary siience and ^oon 
hung over them like a pall. — Nevertheletf though you have wronged 
me thus I inflict no vengeance. — When I oecame a man I laid aside 
childish things. —- Are ye bewildered still O Romans ff 

Undier § 128. Well «honor is the subject of my story — Yes {t often 
happens ^hat when we get out of the reach of want^we are just within 
the reach of avarice. — Again ^one man's loss is sometimes another man's 
gain. — Verily jthis is a troublous world. — Furthermore |We are always 
suspicious of a deceitful man's motives. — Nay JLhough the whole world 
should do wrong this is no excuse for our offences. — First let us look at 
the facts. 

Undeb § 129. Then ,the world listened with pleasure to -the mde 
strains of the troubadour ; now. the divine thoughts of the most gifted go* 
niuses can hardly command its attention. — Here^we have troubles, 
pains, aud partings ; there^we are allowed to look for an unbroken rest ^ 
the elevated pleasures of which {$ee § 140) no heart can conceive. 

Under § 130. Perhaps there is no man so utterly unhappy- as the 
useless drone. — I have seen this, and can therefore describe it with ac- 
curacy. — Pythagoras made many discoveries in geometry and astrono- 
my also. — I can give you some information on the suoject being a 
farmer and a practical one too. —^ I was also there ; you are therefore 
mistaken. 

Under § 131. The love of life is deeply implanted in the human 
heart. — '& sum the matter up in a few words his band is against every 
man's. — A tree is known by its fruits. — Banished irom his native ooun< 
try iEschines retired to Rhodes where he opened a school of oratory 
that became famous throughout all Greece. — 

The golden wain rolls round the silent North, 

And earth is slumbering 'neath the smiles of heaven. 

Under § 132. You may go if you wish. — We frequently meet ene- 
mies where we expect friends. — Columbus maintained nis theory with a 
confidence which went far towards convincing his hearers. — All tb^e 
thing^s will have passed away a hundred years hence. — Satan goes 
about like a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour. 

Under § 133. How many have seen their affection slighted and even 
betrayed by the ungrateful 1 — We hear the good slandered every day. 
— Alexander the Great had a large city buut in honor of his favorit« 
horse. 

Under 8 134. During the fourteenth century Italy was the India of 
1 vast numoer of well-bom but penniless adventurers^ who had inflamed 
flieir imaginations by the ballads and legends of chivalry who from 
youth had trained themselves to manage the barb, and Dear alike 
through summer's heat and winter's cold the weight of arms^and who 
passing into an effeminate and distracted land had only to exhibit trap 
very in order to command wealth. « 

Under § 136. The quality of mercy is not strained. — How soft tne 
music of those village bells 1 — Good nature is a sun which sheds light 
on all around. — He who ia a traitor to his country is a serpent which 
turns to bite the bosom that warms it — Mahomet always observed the 
Gorms of that grave and ceremonious politeness so common in his country. 
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UMxn § 18A. Is there a heart that musie cannot mdtff — Anger Is a 
fire that eonsames the hearts The evil that men do, liTea after them. 
—The land we live in ia on many accounts bound to our hearts by the 
strongest ties. — Men are willing for the most part to overlook the uulti 
of those they love. 

Undeb § 187. There was no man, woman, or child, that the trrani 
Nero did not heartily hate. — The profligate man is a stranger to tue in- 
nocent social enjoyments, the gushing affections, and sacred domestic 
pleasures whichx to the virtuous constitute a never-failing source ot 
satisfsctiolb and contentment — The Lydians, the Persians, and the Ara 
bians that wish to leave the anny, are at liberty to do sa 

Undkb § 138. An author cannot be readilj understood who is unae- 

guainted with the art of punctuation. — All is not gold that glitters. — 
lauses must be set off by conmias which are introduced parenthetically. 
— That man is not fit to be the head of a nation who pndes himself on 
.being the head of a party. {Punctuate the wenUneet in thU paragraph 
oi ttiey Hand; then arrange them in their proper order, and point them ao- 
eordingly,) 

Under § 139. We should have respect for the theories of a philoso- 
pher whose judgment is clear, whose learning is extensive, ana whose 
reasonings are founded on facts even though his deductions may con- 
flict with generally received opinions. 

Under § 140. Have no desire for a reputation the acquisition of 
which involves dishonesty or deceit. — The barometer is an instrument 
the usefulness of which to the navigator can hardly be overestimated. ^ 
All physicians tell us that dyspepsia is a disease the remedy for which 
it is hard to find. — Napoleon had fh>m youth fixed his eyes on a pin- 
nacle of greatness the path to which he knew was filled with tremen- 
dous obstacles. 

Under § 141. Those distinguished for honesty and activity rarely if 
ever in this land of business energy lack employment — This was to be 
expected in a country overrun with disbanded soldiers whose only 
means of subsistence were theft and violence.— No person found guilty 
of felony is allowed to hold office. — We cannot too much pity the lot of 
a child thrown at a tender age on the charities of the world. { 
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LESSON XXII. 

IHE COMMA (continued). 
RULE IV. ^APPOSITION. 

§ 142. Single words in apposition and appositional clauseg 
must be set off by the comma ; as, '* The fate of Bienzi, the 

I— — — »»i I I — ^..a 

1 149. Repeat Bule lY., respeotlng words In apposition snd sppoeltlonftl elsnaea 
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last of the Boman tribunes, shows the fiokleness of an ignorant 
populace." — ^^ Darius, the king of the Persians.'' 

§ 143. To this rule there are four ezoeptioii& T\ie comma most be 
omitted, 

L Between a proper name and a common noun plaaed immediately 
before or after it without an adjunct ; as, ** Darius the king " ; " the 
Altai Mountains " ; " the River Rhine ". 

IL When a pronoun other than / is in apposition with a substan- 
tive which it immediately precedes or follows ; as, " Cicero him- 
self " ; "Ye mighty men of war ". 

LI. When the word in apposition or the clause in quesraon is nece88ar3^ 
to the idea predicated, so that it cannot be left out without render- 
ing the sense incomplete ; as, " The people elected him prendenL**^' 
" He was chosen umpire"-^" I regard him as a traitor" — " Whom 
his friends considered an honest man.** In these examples, italics 
are used to indicate the words and clauses in question ; and, as 
they cannot be omitted without injury to the lense, they are neces- 
sary to the idea predicated, and must not be set oS by the comma. 

lY. The comma is omitted between the parts of a compound proper 
name, when in their proper order ; as, " The Rev. Samuel T. Wol- 
laston " ; " Marcus Tullius Cicero ". • 

When, however, the order is inverted, as in alphabetical list^ of 
names, directories, (fee, a comma must be inserted ; as, ** Hone, James 
G. " ; " Lyle, Rev. a Phillips **. 

When a title, either abbreviated or written in fall, is annexed to a 
proper name, it must be set off by a comma ; as., " Robert Horton, M. D., 
F. R. &"; " W. C. Boubleday, Esquire". 

RULE V. — TEANSPOSED ADJUNCTS AND CLAUSES. 

§ 144. When a transposition occurs, so that an adjunct or 
a clause which would naturally follow a verb is introduced* 
before it, a comma is generally required to develop the sense 



$ 148w n?w m6nj exceptions are there to this rale f What is the first, relating; to 
a proper name a&d common noun ? What is the second, relating to pronouns ? What 
ii the third, relating to words and clauses necessary to the idea predicated f What ia 
ibe fourth, relating to compound proper names f If the parts of the name are trans' 
posed, what stop must be inserted? When a Utle is annexed to a proper name, how 
Djost it be set off f 

{144. Rfpeot Bule V., relating to transposed adjuncts and clauses. When the 
■ataral order 'a restored, what change ia necessary In the punctUAt&on ? 
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EXAMPLSa. 



1. To those who laior, sleep is doubly pleasant 

2. Of the five races, the Caucasian is the most enlightened. 
8. To all such, objections may be madei 

4^ Whom he loyeth, he chosteneth. 

In the above examples, we have a rhetorical arrangement , the com* 
DDon order would be as follows : — ** Sleep is doubly pleasant to those 
who labor " ; '* The Caucasian is the most enlightened of the five races * ; 
Ao. As just written, it will be seen that these sentences require no 
eomznxL 

§ 145. The comma muiif- be omitted in the following cases :— 

«!. When the transposed adjunct is short and closely connected with 
the verb ; as, '' With this I am satisfied." If, however, there is 
danger of a reader^s mistaking the sense as in the third example 
tinder § 144, a comma must be placed after the adjunct 

n. When the transposed adjunct or clause is introduced by It ii; as, 
"It is chiefly through books that we hold intercourse with su- 
perior minds." 

m. When a verb preceding its nominative comes immediately after the 
transposed adjunct or clause ; as, " Down from this towering peak 
poured a roaring torrent" 

IV. When the transposition consists in placing an objective case with 
or without limiting words inmiediately before the verb that governs 
it : as, " Silver and gold have I none." 

RULE VI. LOGICAL SUBJECT. 

§ 146. A comma must be placed after the logical subject 
of a sentence {see § 40) when it ends with a yerb, or when it 
coDsists of several parts which are themselves separated by 
commas; as, " Those who persevere, succeed." — " The loorld 
of gayety, of temptation^ and of pleasure, allures thee." 

"Die object of this rule is to enable the eye readily to perceive what 
the logical subject is. In the last example, if the comma after pfe<uur$' 
were omitted, a false impression would be conveyed, as it would seem 
that the words and of pleasure were more closely connected with the 
verb alluret than the rest of the subject, — ^which is not the casei 

§ 14S. In what four cases may the comma be omitted in the case of tram^poMd ad* 
\ands and clauses ? 

{ 146b What is meant by the logical subject of a sentence * Bepeat Bule YI., rdatlof 
to l<^cal sahjects. What is the object of this rule ? ^ 
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§ 147. A c^mma after the logical subject is, aLso, 0ometimeB neecs- 
lary to prevent ambiguity. Thus, in the sentence, " He who pursues 
pleasure only defeats the object of his creation," it is impossible to tell 
whether onli/ modifies pleasure or defeats. If the meaning is that " he 
who pursues nothing but pleasure defeats, Ac" a comma should be in- 
serted after arily ; if not, we should have one after pleasure. The reader 
should not be left in doubt 

§ 148. A comma, followed by a dash, is generally placed after a logi- 
cal subject when it consists of several particulars separated by semico- 
lons, or by commas, when, for the sake of greater definiteness, the words 
allt these^ aU these, such, or the like, referring to the particulars before 
enumerated, are introduced as the inmiediate subject of the verb ; as, 
'To be overlooked, slighted, and neglected; to be mif understood, mis- 
represented, and slandered ; to be trampled under foot by the envious^ 
the ignorant, and the vile ; to be crushed by foes, and to be distrusted 
and betrayed even by friends, — such is too often the £ftte of genius." 

RULE VII. ABSOLUTE WORDS AND CLAUSES. 

§ 149. Absolute participial clauses, and substantives in the 
nominative absolute with their adjuncts and limiting words, 
must be set off by the comma ; as, " Rmne having fallen^ the 
world relapsed into barbarism." — " His conduct on this occa- 
sion, how disgraceful it was ! " — " Yes, 5iV." — " And thou 
too, Brutus ! " 

Some absolute participial clauses have the participle understood, bu( 
must, notwithstanding, be punctuated according to the above rule. 
Thus, in the following lines, though being is left out after steeds and /be, 
the clauses must be set off by the comma : — 

" "Winged with his fears, on foot he strove to fly, 
His steeds too distant, and the foe too nigh." 

g 150. The second example under Rule YIL illustrates a construc- 
tion admissible in poetry, but not to be imitated in prose. It should 
read, " How disgraceful was his conduct on this occasion ! ** As originally 
given, it may be punctuated with either a comma or a dash after occasiofk 

S 147. On what other aoconnt Is a comma sometimes neoeflsary after the logical snl^ 
jdct f niustrate tliis, and show how a comma prevents ambiguity. 

S 148. In what case is a comma followed by a dash placed after a logical subject t 

% 149. Repeat Rule VII., relating to absolnte words and clauses What is somettmef 
imitted fh>m a participial clause ? Does this change the mode of punctuating * 

1 160. What iB the second example in $ 148? What is said respecting such co» 
■tniiotions? 
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EXEBCISE. 



Insert in the following sentenoes whaieyer poiuts ua n* 
qairod by the roles that haye been given :— 

TJNBEfc § 142. Mahomet left Meoca/a wretched fii^Uyeihe returned 

t a merciless con()ueror«^ A professed CatlioliC|he izDprisoned the Pope^ 

pretended patriot|he impoverished the country — Ijie Scriptures |tIios« 

OTely oracles of God^ contain the only authentic records of *>rimeval 

• ages — Ij^ebuchadnezzar.king of the Jews^ake this decr ee * Aristides^ 

the #juat Athenian^is one it the noblest characters in Grecian history— 

Richard J^the Lion-hearted — Charles ,^e Bald | king of France — We 

«aw himityrant of the East ^ 

Undkb § 143. The River Volga and the Ural Mountains form accord- 
ing to some geographersfthe boundary between Asia and Europe — We 
humble men may admire the great|if we can not equal them— > John 
Howard Payne the author of '* Home, sweet home " and Samuel Wood- 
woi*th who composed ** The old oaken bucket" occupy a prominent place 
amoDg American poets — It has been said that if sll tue learned and 
scientific men of every age could meet in a deliberative assembly they 
would choose Sir Isaac Newton for their president •— With modesty your 
guide, reason your adviser, and truth your controlling principle, you 
will rarely have reason to be ashamed of your conduct -~ Herodotus is 
called the father of profane history — These grumblers would not have 
considered Cesar huuself a good general — Henry F. Witherspoon 
junior LL D 

Under § 144» At the talents and virtues of all who hold different 
views from their own certain partisan writers are accustomed to sneer—- 
Of aU the passions vanity b the most unsocial — To love many a soldier 
on the point of realizing his dreams of glory sacrifices the opportunity 
of BO doing — Whether such a person as Homer ever existed we can not 
say — How the old magicians performed their miracles it is difficult 
to* explain — That riches are to be prderred to wisdom no one will 
openly assert 

Under g 145. With a crash fell the severed gates — On me de- 
volves the unpleasant task — In memory's twilight bowers the mind 
lovsi to dwell — It is only by constant effort that men succeed in great 
undertakings — To the poor we should be charitable— To the poor men 
Aould be charitable — History we read daily — At the bottom of the 
hill ran a little stream — In Plato's garden congregated a crowd of ad- 
miring pupils — Respecting the early history of E^pt little is known — 
Equivocation I despise truth and honor I respect »- It is chiefly by con 
Btant practice and close attention to correct models that one learns to 
ecHnpose with ease and jslegance — This he danied 

Under § 146. The miracles that Moses performed may have con- 
dnced Pharaoh but at first they humbled not his pride — Every impure, 
angry, revengeful, and envious thought is a violation of duty — The evil 
that men do lives after them — Whatever bi'eathes lives — The boldness 
of these predictions, the appaient proximity of their fulfillment, and 
the imposmg oratory of the preacher struck awe into the hearts of his 
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aadience — Spriug, Summer, Autumn, and Winter haye each its oiffioc 
to perform 

Umdeb § 14Y. He who stands on etiquette merely shows his own 
littleness — To become conversant with a single department of literature 
only has a tendency tc make our views narrow and our impressions in- 
torrect — To remam in one spot always prevents the mind from taking 
comprehensive views of things 

Undeb § 148. The solemn circle round the death-bed the stifled 
grief of heart-broken friends their watchful assiduities and touching ten- 
derness the4ast testimonies of expiring love the feeble, fluttering, pres- 
sure of the hand the last fond look of the glazing eye turning upon us 
eren from the threshold of existence the filtering accents struggling in 
death to give one more assurance of affection all these recollections rush 
into our mind as we stand by the grave of those we loved 

Under § 149. Whose gray top shall tremble he descending — The bap- 
tism of Jonn was it from Heaven or of men — This point admitted we 
proceed to the next division of our subject — The boy oh 1 where was 
he — This said He formed thee Adam thee O man — Man to man steel 
to steel they met their enemy |~ Shame being lost all virtue is lost — 
Their countenances expressive of deep humiliation they entered the pal- 
ace — O wretched we devoid of hope and comfort — That man of sor- 
row oh how changed he was to those who now beheld him — The con- 
quest of Spain their object they left no means untried for effecting a 
landing on the Peninsula — Honor once lost life is worthless — I whither 
can I go — The summing up having been completed on both sides the 
judge next proceeded to charge the jury 

Under § 160. Our time how swiftly it passes away — Her dimples 
and pleasant smile how beautiful they are — My banks they are cov- 
ered with bees — The companion of my infancy and friend of my riper 
years she has gone to her rest and left me to deplore my bereavement — 
Earthly happiness what is it where can it be found — The bride she 
smiled ; and the bride she blushed (After punctuating the lentencet in 
this paragraph^ as t/iey stand, give them the usual prose construction and 
pjmctuate according^.) 
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LESSON XXIII. 

THE COMMA (CONTINUED). 
RULE VIII. SHORT MEMBERS. 

§ 151. A comma must be placed between short meml)era 
.of compound sentences, connected by andj but^ or^ nor^ far^ 
because, whereas^ that expressing purpose, so thaty in ordef 
thatf and other conjunctions. 

1 151. Bepeat Bnle YIII., relating tx> short members. If the members are loag, m 
toHWn iobdtTliloiis set off It* smraaUt how must they be separatod t 
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EXAMPLES. 

I. JESdaeale men, and yon keep them from erimei 

S. Man proposes, but God disposes. 

8. Be tempMBrate in yoath, or yon will have to be abNtioent in old 



. Be yirtaons, that yoii may be respected. 
6. Travelling is beneficial, because it enlarges our ideae. 

6. The ship of state is soon wrecked, unless honesty is at the helm 

7. Lore not sleep, lest thou come to poverty. 

8. The record is lost, so that we cannot now decide the point 

Ir the members are long, or contain subdivisions set off by eomma% 
they must be separated, according to principles already laid down, by 
the semicolon. 

§ 152. Observe that a coomia must not be placed before thai, whea 
not equivalent to in crder that ; nor before than or whether : as, '' He seid 
that he would come^" — "Honest poverty is better than fraudulent 
wealth." 

g 158. No comma must be placed before lut when it immediately 
follows a word with which it is closely connected ; as» " Let those who 
stand, take heed lest they falL" 

KULE IX. COMPOUND PREDICATES 

§ 154. A comma must be placed before andj hta^ or, and 

7iory when they connect parts of a compound predicate, unless 

these parts are very short and so closely connected that no 

point is admissible ; as, *' I love not the woman that is yain 

of her beauty, or the man that prides himself on his wisdom." — 

*' We can neither esteem a mean man, nor honor a deceitful 

one." 

§ 155. If the parts of a predicate consist of but two or three wordi* 
each, construed alike, a comma is not necessary ; as, " Pleasure beckonu 
118 and tempts us to crime." 

§ 156. A comma must not be placed before and and or, when they 
connect two words that are the same part of speech, either unlimited^ 
or both limited by adjuncts of similar construction; as, "Here J 

*~- ■ - - ■- - - ^ _ ^ ^ ^ ^ ■ ^ - I I I !■ IIM I II ■ II I II ■ I iMi, 

$ 151 Before what ooi^Jimctions is it improper to place a comma t 
1 163. Before what coqjanctlon is the comma generally omitted ? 
$ ISi Bepeat Bule IX., relating to oompotuid predicates. 
$1W. In what case is a comma nnneoesaary between the parts df a piedkatsf 
$ 15& State the principle that appUes to and and or oonnectinf two wwdi thsA are 
fhe MOM part of apeeoh. 
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and Sorrow dt" — ^^Tnut not an nngntefol son or a disobedient 
daughter." 

§ 157. The words, however, referred to in the preceding paragraph 
mtut be separated by the comma, if one is limited by a word or words 
which might be erroneously applied to both ; as, " I have seven brave 
sons, and daughters.** 

§ 168. A comma must lae used before conjunctions, when they con- 
aest two words contrasted, or emphatically distinguished from each 
•dier ; also, before the adverb not, used without a conjunction between 
aontrasted terms ; as, " Charity both |^ves, and forgives." — ** liberal, 
not lavish, is kind Kature's hand." 

KULE X. EQUIVALENTS. 

§ 159. A comma must be placed before or, when it intro- 
duces an equivalent, an explanatory word, or a clause defining 
the writer's meaning ; as, " Autography, or the art of deter- 
mining a person's character from his handwriting, is coming 
into vogue." — " Herodotus was the father of history, or rather 
of profane history." 

§ 160. In double titles of books, a semicolon is generally placed 
before or, and a comma after it; as, "Fascination; or. The Art of 
Charming". 

RULE XL — OMISSION of words. 

§ 161. When, to avoid repetition, andj or^ noTj or a verb 
previously used, is omitted, a comma takes its place. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. In what school did the Washingtons, Henrys, Hancocks, Frank- 
lins, and Butledges, of America, learn the principles of civil liberty t 
(AifD is here omitted after the first three proper names respectively.) 

2. The merciful man will not maim an insect, trample on a worm, or 
eause an unnecessary pang to the humblest of created things. (Oa is 
omitted after ituect.) 

8. In the well-trained heart, neither envy, fealousy, hatred, nor re- 
f engCy finds a resting-place. (Nob is omitted after envy Andjeahunf,) 

f 107. In what caso must the vorde jnst referred to haye a oomma between them f 
1 158. State the principle that applies to conjunctions connecting contrasted worda^ 
1 169 Sepeat Bale X., relating to equivalents. 

1 160. Iluw are doable titler of books to be pnnctnated? 

1 161. Bopeat Bale XL, relating to the omission of words. Give ezsmplaii dMW 
iis onisdoni, and state what point mnst b« iaaerted. 
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4. CoDT^naUoii makes a ready man ; writing, an exact man. (la 
tlie last member makei is omitted, and a comma takes its place.) 

§162. When this nde is followed, the olanses or members in which 
ihe omission occurs mnst be separated by semicolons. When, nowerer, 
the clauses are yery short, the style is lively, and the connection close, 
tlie oomma may be employed to set off the clauses or members, and no 
point need be used in the place of the omitted comma ; as, '* When the 
aot sings the praises of sobriety, the miser of generosity, the coward of 
▼alor, and the atheist of religion, we may easily Judge what is the sin- 
cerity of their professions." 

BULE XII. LAST OF A SERIES. 

§ 163. A comma most be placed before andy or^ and 7ior, 
when they connect the last of a series of clauses, or of a suc- 
cession of words that are the same part of speech and in the 
Bame construction. See Examples 1, 2, 3, under Rule XL 

EXERCISE. 

Insert in the following sentences whatever points are re- 
quired :— 

Undeb § 151. Anger glarces into the breast of a wise man but it 
rests only in the bosom of fools — - The island on which the city of New 
fork stands was originally bought from the Indians for twenty-four 
dollars whereas it is now valned at three hundred million — Week fol- 
lowed week until at last Columbus and his followers were thousands of 
miles from their natiye Bhor<» — Bod men are constantly in search of 
some new excitement that their minds may be diTerted from the r^ 
preaches of conscience — Science is constantly making new discoveries 
while ignorance and prejudice refuse to receive those already made — 
Love flies out at the window when poverty comes in at the door — The 
lives of men should be filled with beauty just as the earth and heavens 
are clothed with it 

IJndeb § 152. Honorable peace is better than uncertain war — It is 
essier to excite the passions of a mob than to calm them — What injus- 
tice that the new world was not called after Columbus — We know not 
whether to-morrow's sun will find us aUve — Shall we forget that truth 
is mighty -* It is a strange fact that man alone of living things delights 
in causing pain to his species 

m Undix § 153. Take care lest the spoiler come — The falling leaves 

Ud no beware lest we fix our affections too firmly on the things of earth 

<■» ■■ ■-■ ■ ■ ■■■ — ^■l ■■ »—■ ■^■■■■■■■■ll, ■■■■■■■■■ ■ I ■ » ■■■■■ ■>» ^M 

|16S. Wlicn thlAnUe 19 followed, by what point most the clanaes be lepanted} 
Wbtt exceptior is t^ere ? 
$168. Bepoat Bnle XXL, relntinfc to Uie last <^ a Mries of dansea 

6 
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— We should L&ye a care lest sinful pleasoies seduce ns with thoir aumi' 
fold temptations -^ Beware lest they suddenly fall upon thee 

Under § 164. The great astronomical clock of Strasburg is twenty- 
four feet higher than the tallest of the Egyptian pyramids and one hun- 
dred and forty feet higher than St Paul's in London — Cicero was supe* 
rior to Demosthenes in the finish of his periods but inferior to him in 
energy and fire -« The fool neither knows whether he is right nor cares 
whether he is wrong — The world has gained wisdom from its years 
,and is quick to penecrate disguises— The brave man will conquer or 
perish in the attempt 

Under § 165. Study disciplines the mind and matures the judg- 
ment — Virtue should be the aim of our youth and the solace of our de- 
clining years — Years come and go — Galileo read or wrote the greater 
part of the night — Here sit we down and rest — How sweetly and 
Bolenmly sound the evening chimes 

Under § 166. The bold man does not hesitate to take a position and 
maintain it — Adams and Jefferson died by a singular coincidence July 
4 1826 — The magnitude of the heavenly bodies and their almost 
infinite distance from us fill our minds with views at once magnificent 
and sublime 

Under § 167. I woke and thought upon my dream — With the aid 
of the telescope we discern in the moon vast yawning pits and huge 
volcanoes sending forth their awful fires — In the bazaar may be seen 
tons of ice and vast quantities of ivory from Africa — The relative pro- 
noun who is applied to persons and things personified 

Under § 168. Bear and forbear — Brave not rash is the true 
hero — He is not a fool but only foolish — Remember the favorv you 
receive not those you confer — The credulous may believe this won- 
derful story not I — It is as great a sin to murder one's self as to laiirder 
another 

Under § 169. The period or full stop denotes the end of a complete 
sentence — Bepublics show little gratitude to their great men or rathei 
none at all — Hence originated philosophy or the love of wisdom — At 
this point the lake is ten fathoms or sixty feet deep — The Marquis of 
Anglesea or as he was then called Lord Paget lost a leg at the batUe 
of Waterloo 

Under § 160. [Besides punctttatin^ the fotlcmng sentences, tae eajy' 

ilals wfierever reouired by § 65.) "We have just finished reading " six 

months in the gold-diggings or a miner's experience in eldorado ** — A 

new book of travels has just made its appearance entitled " The city 

f the doges or Venice and the Venetians m the nineteenth century ** 

Under § 161. Study makes a learned man experience a wise one — 
Rapid exhaustless deep his numbers flowed — Let your pleasure be 
moderate seasonable innocent, and becoming {comma after innocent 
aecordinq to § 1681 ~ Mahomet's Paradise consisted of pure waters shady 
groves luscious iruits and exquisite houris — The author dreads the 
entic the miser the thief the criminal the magistrate and every body 
publio opinion -^ My head is filled with deV my locks with the drope 
of the night — Benevolence is allied to few vices selfishness to fewer 
virtaet 
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Uiipn p 162 Without books jiutiee it dormant pliilotophj \axn9 
literature numb and all tilings are inyjlTed in darkness — Without 
m.tdesty beauty is ungraceful learning unattraetive and wit dixgust* 
iiig — Pride (^oetb before destruction and a haughty spirit before a 
fall — Talent is surrounded with dangers and beauty witn temptations 

Under 8 163. Mahomet the founder of Islamism did not hesitate to 
'work with his own hands he kindled the fire swept his room made hia 
bed milked his ewes and camels mended his stockiitgs and scoured his 
■word — So eagerly the Fiend o*er bog or steep through strait raagh 
dense or rare with head hands wings or feet p nrsuee his way 

Sons moons and stars and clouds his sisters were 
Bocks mountains meteors seas and winds and stiHnu 
His brothers 



• •• 



LESSON XXIV. 

THE COMMA (c NTIN V BB). 
EXILE XIII.— COMMON CONNECTION. 

§ 164. When two or more antecedent portionB of a sen- 
tence have a common connection with some succeeding clanse 
or word, a comma must bd placed after each ; as, " She is as 
tall, though not so handsome, as her sister/' 

Conomas are frequently required, under this rule, afl^ different prep- 
ositions governing the same substantive ; as, " They are fitted for, and 
accustomed to, very different modes of life." 

In t&e case of a series of adjectives preceding their noun, a conmia 
is placed after each but the last ; and there general nsage, by an nn- 
philosopfaical anomaly, requires us to omit the point; as, ''A qnick, 
brilliant, studious, learned man "» This usage violates one of the funda- 
mental principles of punctuation ; it indicates, very improperly, that 
the noun man is more closely connected with learned than with the 
other adjectives. Analogy and perspicuity require a conmia after 
kanuxL 

^i^m^ I I 11 I I.I I ■ .111 ^ mm, ■■ I ■■■ ■■ I ■— ■■■■»■ m f m , ^^^»^ 

1 164 Bepeat Bale XIII., relating to common connoctioiL After what part of 
9eeeh sis oommas frequently required imder this rule t What nasfs prevails ta thf 
MMof a MTiea of a^jeotives preceding thairikoiuit Wbat li Mid of this usage t 
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KULE XIV. — DWORDS m paius. 

§ 165. Words used in pairs take a comma after each pair] 
as, " The dying man cares not for pomp or luxury, palace or 
estate, silver or gold.'' — ^^ Ignorant and superstitious, cunning 
and vicious, deceitful and treacherous, the natives of this 
island are among the most degraded of mankind.' 

KULE XV. WORDS EEPEATED. 

§ 166. Words repeated for the sake of emphasis must be 

set off, with their adjuncts if they have any, by the comma ; 

as, "Verily, verily, I say unto you," 

§ 167. If, however, the repetition is abrupt, proceeds iirom hesitation, 
or is accompanied with a break in the sentiment, a dash may be used ; 
as, " He has gone to his rest — gone, to return no more.** 

RULE XVI. THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 

§ 168. A comma must be placed before to^ the sign of the 
infinitive mood, when equivalent to in order to ; as, " Cicero 
sent his son to Athens, to complete his education." 

RULE XVII.— QUOTATIONS AND OBSERVATIONS. 

§ 169. The comma must set off quotations, passages re- 
sembling them in form, and observations in general, when 
short and not formally introduced ; as, " It was Bion that 
first said, * Know thyself.' " — " I would here call attention to 
the fact, that nature has endowed the body with recuperative 
faculties, which often enable it to rally and recover from pros- 
tration when science has exhausted all its remedies in vain " 

When formally mtroduoed by the words these, foUomng, or om fcir 
iowt, a colon must precede the quotation. 

§ 170. When a quotation is divided, a comma must be placea on 

1 163i Kopeat Rule XIY., relating to words used in pairs. 
I 16d. Repeat Rale XV., relating to words repeated. 
1 167. In what case may a dash be used instead ef a comma? 
1 199. Repeat Rule XVL, relating to tue infinitive mood. 

1 109. Repeat Rule ZVIL, relating to quotationsw When formall/ introdiiood, b^ 
wbat point it fhe quotation pi«c«ded f 
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eaeb side of the wordi introdneed between iU parte; m, " One to-day," 
■ays Franklin, " is worth two to-morrows" 

RULE XVIII — CORRELATIVE TERMS. 

§171. Members of sentences, containing correlativo ad 

V€3rb8 and conjunctions, are separated by the comma ; as, '* The 

harder we study, the better we like to study.'' — " As a cloud 

darkens the sky, so sorrow casts a gloom over the souL" 

§ 172. The comma, howerer, is generally omitted in the case of «»^ 
that, 90^^<s8, rather — than, and more — than, especially wheii the parts 
they connect are dauses and not members ; unless the related parts con* 
tain BubdiTisioQfl separated by the comma, in which case the same point 
must be placed before the last correlative tenn. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. He is 80 exiiausted that he cannot work. 

2. So act as to gain the respect of men. 

8. The Laplander would rather live in his own land than any other. 
4. Marie Antoinette was more amiable in her life than fortunate m her 
death. 

1. He is so unwell, weak, and exhausted, that he cannot work. 

2. So think, speak, and act, as to gain the respect of men. 

3. The Laplander, however, would ratlier live in his own land, than 

any other. • 

4% Marie Antoinette, queen of France, was more amiable in her life, than 
fortunate in her death. 

KULE XIX. AMBIGUOUS CONSTRUCTIONS. 

§ 1 73. A comma must be used, even when not required by the 
grammatical construction, wherever it serves to develop the 
sense or prevent ambiguity. 

Thos^ after a long logical subject, a comma is of service ; as, " That a 
man thoroughly educated in youth and who has ever since been in the 
habit of composing could make so gross a mistake through ignorance, is 
almost incredible." 

V Cases in which the comma prevents ambiguity have been noticed 
ander several of the forgoing rules. 

$ 170. What is the mode of ppincttiating, when & quotation is divided ? 

1 171. Repeat Rule XVIII., rt<iating to correlative terms. 

$ 172. In the case of what correlatives is the comma generally omitted f "^hcp 
however, do they take it ? 

f 178. Repeat Rule XIX., rolating to amblgnoiis constmetioiia. Aooording to thi 
rale, where is a comma of service f 
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BULE XX. — ^NUMBERS EXPRESSED BT FIGURES. 

§ 1 74. Except in the case nf dates, numbers written in Arar 
bio characters take a comma after each period of three figures, 
beginning at the right; as, " In 1846, the planet Neptune was 
discovered, and found to be at a distance of 2,900,584,000 
miles froiA the sun.'' 

Dates must always be expressed by figures. So must large numbcrsy 
when many words would be required to denote them. Otherwise, as in 
the case of round numbers, and always for small ones, words are to be 
employed. Thus: " Venus is, in round numbers, sixty-five million milea 
from the sun ; its exact distance is 65,892,000 miles." — " We leave the 
ninety-nine sheep that are safe, to look after the one that is lost" 

EXERCISE. 

Supply the points omitted in the following sentences:— 

Under § 164. The spirit of liberty must change vit is fast changing 
the face of the earths— The world at this moment is regarding us with 
a wiliingibut something of a fearful admiration,^ — The literature of a nar 
tion is one of its highest and certainly one of its most refined elements 
of greatness — He who lacks decision of character may win the love but 
he certainly cannot gain the respect of his fellow men — This doctrine 
b founded up^on and consistent with the truth 

Under § 165. These shores rough and oold^barbarous and barren fie- 
yoid of comforts and even necessariesi peopled with fierce beasts and 
fiercer savages ybecame their homcw — Sink or swim^sui'vive or peiish,! 
am for the Declaratioiu — Vicissitudes of good and evil^of trials and con- 
solations of joy and sorrow of cloud and sunshine fill up the life of man^ 
]^M take thee I^ to my wedded wifec to have andcto hold|from this day 
forward V for better for worse\for richer for poorer, in sickness and in 
health to love and to cherish^till death us do part « 

Under § 166. Lend|len<]^your wings I mount I fly. — Quit oh quit, this 
mortal frame«— Speak not harshly^ speak not harshly^ to the orphan's 
tender hearty — Cnarge^ charge^ on tne cravens^ — Some shriek , shriek ^ 
madly in the whirling gulf^ — He swam the Tiber unhurt imhurt jdike 
by his fall and the weapons of the enemy* ' 

Under § 167. Dust dust thou art vile and dishonored dust — The 
tyrant slepb»slept but rested notv— We have promised, we have promised r- 
but recollect under certain restrictions^ — I fear 1 fear that he will play 
you fals4 — You think him happily situated happily situated with a con- 
•eience that allows him no rest a conscience which keeps his evil deeds 
oonstantly b^ore his eyes 

1 174 Bopeat Bole XX, relating to nnmben ezpreaMd by figarea. Hoir most 
Isles always be expressed t How, large nnmbera? Bonnd numbers! Small 
onmben. 
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Umim § 168. Hie people of Ifayence^to show their gratttade to Qnt- 
tenberg the inventor of prmtingJ^ave erected in hie honor a magnificent 
Btatne wVought by the BcolptorThorwaldseifa — Tyrants when reaaon and 
argument make against them hare recoarBO to violence^ to silence their 
opponents — lie comee |to heal the sick and set the captiye free#— Oh 
that I had the wings of the morning to flee to the uttermost parts of th# 
earth 

Undsb § 169. A poet aptly asks V What will not men attempt fbi 
aacred praise* — Let the thought be deeply engraved upon your heart 
that every moment which flies is irrecoverably lost — The schoolmen of 
the Middle Ages occupied themselves with discussing the important ques< 
tionoBirhether spirits can move from one place to another without pass- 
ing uirough the intervening spacov— Let our fixed resolve be liberty or 
death — The truth of Swift's assertion that no man ever wished himself 
younger may well be questioned 

Undkb § 170. " Liars " says Aristotls^*' are not believed even when 
they speak the truth? — An angel's arm" s^s the poet Young/' can't 
snatch me from the grate; legions of angels ^e ad^ with equal truth/ 
"can't confine me mere*' — With what motivoit may be asked. did 
Ghatterton commence his course of imposture For pecuniary profit I 
answer or perhaps for the pleasure of deceiving the world 

Uin>xB § 171. Neither can wealth make a bad man respectable, nor 
ean poverty sink a worthy person below the station his virtues deserve * 
— As thy day i%8o shall thjr strenp^th be, — Whether .^losen is entitled 
to the undivided honor of inventing the telescope^ or Metius had pre- 
viously discovered the principle inv(Sved in that instrumen1«is a subject 
of discussion among the laarnedr— Though he slay me^yet will I trust in 
him % 

Undxb § 172. They now live more happily than ever— -They now 
live more respectably comfortably and nappily than ever — Catiline 
was so overcome with shame, that he could not speak# — Catiline was so 
overcome with shame disappointment and anger that he could not speak 
— The history of the United States shows a more rapid advance in 
power and importance than has ever been made by any other nation-— 
Cicero was as vain as he was eloquent 

Under § 173. To assume that a person is guilty of an offence because 
appearances happen to be against him. is manifestly unjust*— The author 
of these profound and philosophical essays on the abstract questions of 
Moral Philosophy .was a poor blacksmith r— Men who have no desire to 
participate in the factious quarrels and personal animosities which now 
onhappily distract the land^are rudely di*agged into the arena of politici • 
—Books and study^only teach the proper use of books 

UiVDEB § 174. In 1800)the population of the city of New York was 
60^89 in 185Q it was 61 £^597 showing an increase during this lapse of fifty 
years of 455108 souls — In 1850, the debt of the state of New YcrK 
amounted to 12^859^053 we may call it in round numbers .twenty -three 
millious of dollars^— The comet of 181 1> had a diameter of al least 56(]|00Q 
geographical miles and a tail eighty-eight millions of miles in length 
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LESSON XXV. 

THE COMMA (continued). 

§ 1 75. As the rules for the comma are numerous and more 
difficult of application than those relating to the other points^ 
it has been thought best to illustrate them with a misoeUa- 
neous exercise, which will bring before the student's mind, in 
connection, all the cases in which this point is required. Cau- 
tions are first presented, for the purpose of warning the stu- 
dent against errors which the author has found that the inex- 
perienced are most likely to make. 

Caution I. Do not suppose that a sentence, simply because 
it is long, must contain a comma. Unbroken connection be- 
tween the parts of a sentence, no matter how long it may be, 
precludes the use of this point. Thus : " It is hard for those* 
who pride themselves on the greatness of man to believe that 
those mighty cities which were once the wonder and admira- 
tion of the ancient world could so entirely have disappeared 
that their position is now a subject of discussion among 
scholars and antiquaries.'' 

Caution II. Do not insert a comma between a grammati- 
cal subject and its verb, when the one immediately follows the 
other. A rhetorical pause is, in this case, sometimes required 
before the verb ; but a comma, never. 

Caution III. There must be no comma before and, when 
it connects two words only ; as, " A prosperous and happy 
country". 

Caution IV. Observe the diflference of punctuation in sen 
i^enccs like the following : — 

The Bomans, having conquered the world, were unable to couqttef 

themselves. 
Tho Bomans having conquered the world, freedom of thought and 

action became extinct. 



I ITS. What Is said of tbe rules for tfae comma? What Is the sabstanoe of OavtlOB 
Lf of Cantton XL f of Caation IIL ? of Caution lY. f of Caution Y. ? 
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in th« fint seDtence, RcmanM U the gnunniAtieal sobjeet of tMiv, anO 
Ilie parenthetical participinl claase between theee words mnBt be set off 
by a comma on each sid& In the second, /Somanj, being used absolute* 
ly with the participle haoing eongueredy must not be separated from it by 
a comma, but this point must be reserved for the termination of ths 
«»iilire absolute clause. 

Caution Y. When you are in doubt as to the propriety 
of inserting commas, omit them ; it is better to haye too few 
than too many. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISE. 

Supply such points as are necessary in the following sen- 
tences : — 

Under Rule L Education if it cannot accomplish every thinff oan 
neTertheless accomplish much — Achilles unauestionably was a puicsant 
warrior but had not the poetry of Ilomer unmortalized his namo he 
would now in all likelihood have been as little known as the meanest 
soldier in the Grecian host 

Under Rule XL By all that you hold d^ar on earth, listen to mv 
prayeift — To accomplish these ends he Ufl no means however insignin" 
cant untried — If I were not Alexander I would be Diogenes — if for- 
tune has played thee false to-day do thou play true for Uiyself to-mor- 
row — Never be discouraged however gloomy the prospect 

Under Rule IIL In every line of Dante's " Divbe Comedy" we dis- 
earn the asperity which is produced by pride struggling with misery 

— We designate as the mind that part of us which feels knows and thinks 

— A man renowned for repartee often sacrifices the feelings of his friends 
to his attempts at wit — The means by which men ac<^re glory are 
various 

Under Rule IV. Hail Patience blest source of peace blest cure for 
every pain — Sisters and brothers how many may you be — Were I even 
declared king or elected president of such a nation I should esteem it 
no honor -^ The genealogy of princes the field-book of conquerors history 
b well worthy of our attention 

Under Rule V. Among the noblest attributes of a virtuous man is jus- 
tice — Over the matchless talents of Waahingt>on protity threw her 
brightest lustre — Of infancy childhood boyhood and youth we have 
been discoursing — Than pleasure's exaggerated promises nothing can be 
more alluring to youth 

Under Rihje VI. All that li^ie must die — Apostles prophets and mar- 
tyrs have proved the truth of the Christian faith — All tne rules of elo- 
quence the precepts of philosophy and the refined conversation of 
Athens to wnich place he was sent by his father for the completion of 
bis edueatii>n failed to make Cicei'o's son an orator or a man of talent — 
Worlds above around beneath and on all sides arch thee about as a 
:entre 
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UivDEB Rule VIL The ship haying left her wharf a salute was fired 
from the shore — A habit of indolence once formed it is extremely dlffi* 
cult to shake it oif — The campaign thus fairly opened both parties pros* 
ecuted the war with unprecedented vigor — Ye men of Rome shake oflP 
your sloth 

Undeb Rule VIII. The sun sets but he will rise again - We obey 
the laws of society because it is expedient to do so — Art is long but 
time is fleeting — Great poets are rare while empty rhymesters can be 
counted by thousands — Must we submit to Hucn indignities in order 
that we may have enough to eat 

Undeb Rule IX. Man wants but little here below nor wants that lit 
tie long — Sincerity is as valuable as knowledge and on some accounts 
more so — Cunning and avarice may gain an estate but cannot gain 
friends — We are naturally inclined to praise those who praise us and 
to flatter those who flatter us 

Under Rule X. English Grammar or the art of speaking and wri- 
ting the English language correctly cannot in this country be too much 
studied — The Persians or rather the survivors of them retreated fi'ora 
the field of battle with all possible despatch — Young ladies' seminaries 
or as they were formerly called girls' schools abound in this part of the 
country 

Under Rule XI., XII. Modern times with all their boasted progress 
have never produced as strong a man as Samson as meek a man as Moses 
or as wise a man as Solomon — Life is short unsatisfactory and uncer- 
tain — Men women and children stare cry out and run — Csesar came 
saw and conquered 

Under Rule XIII. Deeds not words are the proper tests by which to 
try a man's character — Who is so beautiful who so graceful as the maid 
of Lodore — I beg of you beware of and avoid the evil-doer — How 
sweet the voice how blessed the words of him who offers consolation to 
the mourner 

Under Rule XIV. Poverty and distress desolation and ruin are the 
consequences of civil war — Virtue without industry and idleness with- 
out vice are impossibilities — Generous but not prodigal frugal but not 
parsimonious brave but not rash learned but not pedantic this prince 
maintained a happy medium between all objectionable extremes 

Under Rule XV. Onward onward strong and steady — Blessed 
thrice blessed is the peace-maker — There we hope to enjoy rest never- 
ending rest rest in which are concentrated all conceivable pleasures — 
Suddenly there came a tapping as of some one gently rapping rapping 
at my cnamber door — Lochiel Lochiel beware of the day 

Under Rule XVL We must respect ourselves to have others respect 
us — A man must be a genius indeed to say anything new about Niag- 
ara — Eat to live do not live to eat — He is going to Europe to see 
whether travelling will benefit his health* ' 

Under Rule XVIL It was a principle of O'Connell's that no political 
advantage is worth a crime — When Xerxes sent a haughty message 
to Leonidas that he should deliver up his arms the Spartan warrior 
answered in true Laconic style " Let him come and take them " — 
* lianguage " says Talleyraad ** was given us to conceal our thoughts " 
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TTi«i>jB Rcis A VUL— Though Tjeho de Brahe who liT«d D«ftr thi 
cleee of the sixteenth century certiunl^^ recognized the correctness of 
the Copernican system at an early period yet his ambitious vanity and 
reli^oiis prejudices urged him to oppose it — Either you must confess 
your crime or I shall have to suffer unjustly 

XJTYi>Ea RuLB XIX. To contemplate abstract subjects only disci pltnei 
the mind rarely if ever interesting it — A long course of conduct so en* 
tirely opposed to what honest men consider required by the great pnn* 
eiples of truth and justice cannot be passed over without the strongest 
Teprobation 

Ukdeb Rule XX. The loftiest mountain in the moon is said by a» 
tronomers to be 17138 feet high — The surface of the sun contains 
18Q;S31,2000000 square miles that of the moon 10350400 that of the earth 
148512000 
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LESSON XXVI. 



THE DASH. 



§ 176. The dash, a character of comparatively recent in* 
troduction, has of late, both by writers and printers, been very 
wrongly endowed with the functions of parentheses, comma, 
semicolon, colon, and even period; and is now extensively 
used by many, who find it a convenieilt substitute when igno- 
rance prevents them from employing the proper point. Against 
thia prevailing abuse the student can not be too impressively 
warned. The dash has its legitimate uses, and performs a 
part io which no other point can properly take its place ; but 
it must not be allowed to overstep its proper limits. Use thia 
point, therefore, only where it is strictly required by the fol« 
lowing rules : — 

RULE I. — BREAKS,' SUSPENSIONS, TRANSITIONS, &C. 

§ 177. The dash is used to denote a break in the construc- 
tion, a suspension of the sense, an unexpected transition in 

1 176. When was the dash first introdaced ? What ia said of Its use at the present 
lay? 

1 177. Repeat Role L, relating to breaks, suspensions, 4d& 
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the sentiment, a sadden interruption, and hesitation in the 
speaker. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Nero, Domitian, Caligula, Heliogabalus— one and the same charai> 
tcx heloDgd to them alL 

2. PoliticiaDs are brilliant, yersatile, profound, fjuveeeing-^verything 
but honest 

He had no malice in his mind— 
No ruffles on his shirt. 

1. " No one is aware of your imprisonment but Sir William, and ho 

is " 

" Here I ** interrupted a deep voice, as the door flew open. 

5. *' 1 would do it, but — ^but>- to say the truth — I ** 

'* To say the truth, you are afraid," broke in the earL 

RULE II. AFTER OTHER POINTS. 

§ 178. A dash may be used after other points, when a 
greater pause than they usually denote is required. 

Hence it appears that the dash is a rhetorical as well as a 
grammatical point. ; < 

Under this rule, a dash is used in the following cases :-^ 
I. After a period, interrogation-point, and exclamation-point ' ^ 

1. When a writer passes to a new branch of his subject withoui 
commencing a new paragraph ; as, " From this it is evident thai 
friendship had its origin in the social feelings which nature hatf 
implanted in the breast of man. — Let us now look at its effects." 

2. In dialogues, when in the same paragraph one person ceases 
speal'iug and another begins ; as, " * Art thou not — * — * What ? * — 
* A traitor I * — ' Yes.* — * A villain 1 * — * Granted' " 

8. A dash is generally placed after the three points above men. 
tioned, between a passage quoted and the name of the author or 
book it is taken from ; also, between a side-head and the subject* 
matter to which it belongs ; also, between sentences that have no 
connection when brought together in the same paragraph. 



% 178. Repeat Rnle IL, relating to the ase of the dash after other points. What kind 
ci s point dow) thi.H nhiw the dash (Kiinetlmes to be? After what points Is a dash 
iomotlriioa required by a change of sahjoct? In what easel When is a daab reqiilrod 
Gfter the (lerlod, fotcrrogatlon point, and exclamation-point, in dialogues? State th« 
prtudple that applies to the nse of the dash after these three points, in the case of 
|iiot«d pMsagea, side-bead^ and anoonnected sentenooSi When must a dash follow 9 



isa 



o. Men of humor are alwajB, in some degree, men of geniniL— Cot» 
BUMx's TabU-Talk, 

6. FosM or THS Eabtb. — ^Hereclitns supposed thnt the eerth had the 
form ofe canoe; Aristotle, that it was shaped like a timbrel 
Anaximandor, that it was a Test cylinder. 

c For dashes between unconnected sentences, see Exercise on p. 18(X 

IL After a colon, when reference is made by thit, them, /oUowjn^, or 
cta/oUowi, to several succeeding sentences or a new paragraph ; as, 
** The cloth haying been remoyed, the president rose and made the 
following address :— 

' Ladies and gentlemen, we have assembled, Ac * 

EEL After a semicolon a dash is sometimes used, though nr»t absolutely 
necessary, when the last member is placed in liyely contrast with 
the first, or implies strong opposition to it ; as, ** He chastens ;*-bur 
he chastens to saye." 

IV After a comma, * 

L When it follows a logical subject consisting of several particulars 
separated by semicolons, or by conmias, when, for the sake of 
greater definiteness, the words all, thete, all tkem, tucA, or th# 
like, referring to the particulars before enumerated, are intro- 
duced as the immediate subject of a verb ; as, " To be overlooked, 
slighted, and neglected ; to be misunderstood, misrepresented and 
slandered ; to be trampled under foot by the envious, the igno- 
rant, and the vile ; to be crushed by foes, and to be distrusted 
and betrayed even by friends,— such is too often the fate of 
genius." 
2. When, in consequence of the omission of noiiM/y, or a similat 
word, a longer pause is required than that usually denoted by 
the comma, though the connection is so close as not to admit a 
higher point ; as, " There is one feeling, and only one, that seems 
to pervade the breasts of all men olL^e, — the love of life.* 

BULE III. REPETITIONS. 

§ 179. Th dash is used before a repeated word or expres- 
lion, when the repetition is abrupt or exclamatory, proceeds 



oolai ? When Is this point Bometimes used after a semloolon f In what tiro oases Is s 
itth roquirod after a oomnia t 
1 1T9. Bopeat Bule III., relattng to lepetltlona 
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from hesitation, or is accompanied with a change in the seuU 
mont 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Her« Bleeps the dust ol Cicero — Cicero I who once thrilled a world 
with his eloquence. 

2, He is a — a — ^a— excuse me, but I must say it— a cold-blooded villain. 
I Such is your affected, sentimental loyer — a lover of nothing but 

himself 

RULE IV. — OMISSIONS. 

§ 180. The dash is used to denote an omission of letters, 
figures, and words ; as, " On a bright summer day in the year 

18 — , the stirring little village of was thrown into unusual 

excitement by the arrival of the E r family from London." 

EXERCISE. 

In the following sentefises supply the omitted points : — 

Under § 177. I am your lordship's most obsequious zounds what a 
peer of the realm — And bid her you mark me on Wednesday next but 
soft what day is this — Rich honesty often dwells in a poor house like 
your pearl in a spoiled oyster — If it should rain I request the poor 
thing may have a a what's this coat coat no coach — I'm off Sir Charles 
ril do your errands A double-barrelled ^n two scruples of jalap my 
lady's poodle your lordship's wig a sticking-plaster they shall be here 
within the hour — " My friend the counsellor " " Say learned friend if 
you please sir " — " Tnere is a business Mr. Alderman fallen out which 
you may oblige me infinitely by I am very sorry that I am forced to be 
troublesome but necessity Mr. Alderman " " Ay sir as you say necessity 
But upon my word dear sir I am very short of money at present still 
" That's not the matter sir" — They poisoned my very soul hot burning 

Foisons — Away ungrateful wretch A father's curse rest Alas what am 
doing I cannot curse my son — It was a sight that child in the agony 
of death that would have moved a heart of stone 

A crimson handkerchief adorned his head 
His face was cheerful and his nose was red 

Under § 178. They were about laying violent hands upon me in the 
senate-house. What must this empire then be unavoidably over- 
turned — " Inform me friend is Alonzo the Peruvian confined in this 
dungeon " " He is " "I must speak with him " " You must net ** " He 
is ray friend " " Not if he were your brother " " What is to be his fate " 
" H« dies at sunrise " " Ha then I am come in time " — I find it profita- 
ble sometimes to indulge in such reflections as these All men are mor- 
tal Since the creation only two men have escaped death Therefore 

1 180. Bepeat Bule 17., relating to omlasiona 
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tMrvrerer likely it mmy ftPPMr that I shall hold a perpetnal 1mm of lift 
tbe time comM when uke my fkthen I mu«t cIom my eyM on thit 
pleasant world — > I go bat when I eome 'twill be the bunt of ocean in 
the earthquake I go but not to leap the g^ulf alone — The ambition 
of man constantly making him disutisfied with what he has and inspi- 
ring him with desires for what is bejond his reach his enyy which ren* 
dera a neighbor's prosperity odious in his eyM his selfishness which robe 
him of the purest enjoyment Qod hM eyer Tonchsafed that of doins 
good to his species these ignoble passions entail on him a succession of 
miseries and make life one scene of trial — I pause for a reply Horn 
Then none have I offended — The bounding of Satan oyer the walls of 
Paradise his sitting in the shape of a cormorant on the tree of life his 
alighting among the herd of animals which are so beautifully represent- 
ed as playing about Adam and Eve his transforming himself into dif- 
ferent shapes in order to hear their conversation all these circumstancM 
give an agreeable surprise to the reader — Copernicus wu instructed in 
that school where it is fortunate when one can be well taught the lamiljr 
circle 

Anger. As the whirlwind in its fiiry teareth up treM and def^rmeth 
the face of nature or as an earthquake in its convulsions overturneth 
cities BO the rage of an angry man throweth mischief around him danger 
and destruction wait on his hand Dcddey 

Undkr § 179. Mercifiil yM merciful m the hawk is to the dove — 
Prominent among the philosophers of antiquity is SocratM Socrates who 
looked beyond the absurd fables of his country's mythology Socrates who 
lifted his voice in behalf of truth and died a martyr in its cause Socrates 
who advanced as far in moral enlightenment as it was possible for the 
human intellect to do unaided by a revelation from on high — ** I would 
not return if if " "If you thought I would allow you to remain " inter- 
rupted the earl harshly — Shall I who have spent my life in the camp I 
who have shed my blood in defence of my country 1 who am a soldier 
by experience as well as profession shall I comimre myself with this 
flanntiog captain — He has a weakness a weakness of tlie head as well 
as the stomach — "I will inquire into the matter and if if " " Well if" 
broke in my father impatient of delay — He is full of love love for him- 
self — Our friend is afioicted with a grievous consumption a consumption 
of victuals 

Under § ISO. A series of observations made in 18 showed that of 
one hundred footing stars four had an elevation from the earth of 
1 — 3 miles fifteen of 3 6 miles twenty-two of 6 10 miles thirty-five uf 
10 15 miles thirteen of 15 20 miles three of about 80 miles one of 45 49 
miles one of about 60 miles and one of over 100 miles — In the year 
I visited L— In the winter of 1849 50 I studied this subject attcn* 
tively snd obtained much useful information respecting it from G rid* 
Bmith's " History of the Earth and Animated Nature " chape 4 9 
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LESSON XXVII 

PARENTHESES. — BRACKETS. 

§ 181. The word Parenthesis means a putting %n hes%de\ 
ftiid tbo term is applied to a word or words introduced into » 
sentence for the purpose of explaining, modifying, or adding 
to, the leading proposition, but inserted abruptly, in such a 
way as to break the connection between dependent parts and 
interfere with their harmonious flow. Such an expression is 
placed between curves, known as parentheses or marks of pa- 
renthesis, ^ It is indicated in reading by using a lower tone 
of voice and more rapid delivery than are employed for the 
rest of the passage. An example is presented in the follow- 
ing sentence : " Shall we continue (alas that I should be con- 
strained to ask the question ! ) in a course so dangerous to 
health, so enfeebling to mind, so destructive to character ? " 

§ 182. Old writers, with whom intricate constructions and 
violations of unity were common, made frequent use of paren- 
theses. The obvious disadvantage, however, of introducing 
propositions within propositions, a praotice which draws off the 
reader's attention from the main point, and too often involves 
the sacrifice of perspicuity, harmony, and strength, has led 
late critics to advise the use of less intricate sentences, and to 
proscribe parentheses as incompatible .with nervousness of 
style. 

" On some occasions," says Blair, " these [parentheses] may have a 
spirited appearance; as prompted by a certain vivacity of thought, 
which can glance happily aside as it is going along. But, for the most 
part, their effect is extremely bad ; being a sort of wheels within wheels ; 
sentences in the midst of sentences ; the perplexed method of disposing 
of some thought, which a writer wants art to introduce in its propei 

% 1 SI. Wliat does the word parenthesis mean f To what is the term applied f What 
marks are nsed to enclose sach expressions ? How are they indicated in reading? 

§138. By whom were parentheses often employed? What is the advice of latei 
•ritica, sad oa what is it based f What is the substance of Blair's remark on the salh 
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place.** Watts, alvi, remarln on thu tabj«ct, " Do not raffor eveiy o» 
easiona] thotigfat to carry jon away into a long parentheflia.** The pro^ 
priety of sneh obeervations is so evident that good writers at the present 
day avoid formal parentheses as much as possible. The marks by which 
ihey are denoted haTe now, therefore, become comparatively rare ; but 
In the cases covered by the following role they cannot well be dispensed 
with. 

§ 183. Rule I. — Marks of parentbesis are used to enolosn 
vords 'whicb explain, modify, or add to, the leading proposition 
of a sentenoe, when introduced in such a way as to break the 
connection between dependent parts and interfere with their 
barmonious flow. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Matilda (snch was the lady's name) smiled sweetly at this address. 

2. The doctrine of the immortality of the soul and a system of future re- 
wards and punishments was taught explicitly (at least as explicitly 
as could be expected of an ancient philosopher) by Socrates. 

S. Are you still (I fear from the tone of your letter you must be) trou- 
bled with these apprehensions! 

§ 184. Doubts may sometimes arise as to whether it is better to use 
parentheses, or commas, as prescribed in § 122 for parenthetical clauses. 
The latter point is preferable when the words in question coalesce readi- 
ly with the rest of the sentence, but is inadmissible when a complete or 
independent member is inserted ; particularly if it is brought in abruptly 
or its construction differs from that of the parts between which it stands. 
The following examples will illustrate these coses. 

1. Every star, as we infer from indisputable facts, is the centre of a 
planetary system. 

2. Every star (and this great truth is inferred from indisputable facts) 
is the centre of a planetary system. 

§ 185. The proper place for parentheses is the middle of a sentence; 
yet loose writers sometimes place them at the end ; as, " Such is the 
wonderful account given by travellers of the natives of Patagonia (trav* 
ellers, you know, are sometimes fond of the marvellous)." 

Jeet ? Wbat does Watts advise f What is said of the use of parestheaes at the 
preeent day ? 
< 1 188. Bepeat Bale L, relating to the purpose for which marks of parentheses are 

S ISi What is sometimes a matter of question ? When is the oomma preferahlo ! 
When is it inadmissible ? 

{18E; What is the priper place for parentheses? Where do loose writers 8om» 
Hums plaee them? 
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§ 186. Expressions of approbation or disapprobation introduced into 
reports of speeches as having been made by the audience, as well as re- 
marks by the person reporting or publishing them, must be enclosed is 
parentheses ; as, 

This doctrine, as long as I have breath, I shall oppose. (Hear 
heart) I shall oppose it in this hall; I shall oppose it on the hustings. 
(Cheers, mingled with hisses.) Nor shall I hesitate to publish to tibe 
world on whom rests the responsibility of advocating so arbitrary, un- 
jnst, and in all respects infamous, a measure. (Cries of "Order I 
" Order I " from all parts of the halL) 

§ 187. In dramatic compositions, directions to the performers and all 
Dther parts not strictly belonging to the dialogue are enclosed in paren- 
theses ; except the names of the speakers, as they successively take up 
the discourse, which, constituting side-heads, are set off by a period and 
dash, or by a period alone ; thus : — 

OiCEBO. — ^Expel him, lictors. Clear the senate-house. 

{They surround him.) 
Catiline (struggling through them). — I go, — ^but not to leap the 
gulf alone. 
You build my funeral-pile, but your best blood 
Shall quench its flame.— >(7b the lictors) Back, slaves I^-I will 
return. 

{Re rushes out. The scene closes,) 

§ 188. Rule II. — Matter within parentheses must be punc- 
tuated just as it would be in any other position, except before 
the last parenthetical mark. There, if the matter introduced is 
complete in itself as regards both construction and sense, an in- 
terrogation-point, an exclamation-point, or (in the case of the re- 
marks and directions alluded to in § 186, 187) a period, may 
be used, according to the character of the sentence. If the 
parenthesis is incomplete in sense, however, there must be no 
point before the last mark. See the examples under § 186, 187, 
as well as the following : — 

1. Men are bom equal (here I see you frowning, biting your lip, and 
shaking your head ) ; it is circumstances only that cast their lots in 
different stations. 



1 188. In reports of speeches, what are parentheses nsod for enclosing ? 
$ 1ST. In dramatic compositions, what are enclosed within parenthefesf Wlut 
^Hnts follow the names of the Bpeaker^ used as side-heads T 
S 188. Kepeat Bulo II., relating to matter within paientheaeei 
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a» Robert is wastiiig lus time (wu it for this his Dunfly iii«d« stteh iMri 

fioeaf) ID idle amosementa. 
^ The poets (tender-hearted swains t ) have portrayed love as no. prosei 

'vrriter has ever been able to paint it 

§ 1 89. E.ULE III. — Marks of parenthesis are not necessarily 

accompanied with other points ; neither, on the other hand, do 

they supersede the latter. Whatever point would bo needed 

between the parts if the parenthesis were left ^nt, must be ro- 

tained. If a colon or semicolon is required, it must stand 

after the last pareathetical mark ; if a comma, it must occupy 

the same position unless a parenthetical clause immediately 

precedes, in which case it must stand before the first mark of 

parenthesis. 

" Matilda (such was the lady's name) smiled sweetly at this addresSb" 
Here we have no comma, because none would be needed if the paren- 
thesis were left out ; — ** Matilda smiled sweetly at this address.** 

'^ If a tree is known by its fruits (and who that believes Scripture 
can doubt itf ), what must we think of these menf " Here the conmia 
required after the hypothetical clause is inserted after the last mark of 
parenthesis. 

" Are you still, my friend, (I fear from the tone of your letter yor 
must be) troubled with these apprehensions?** Here the required 
comma is placed before the parenthesis because the parenthetical clause, 
my friend, inmiediately precedes. 

§ 190. Rule IY. — An interrogation-point within paren- 
theses is often placed after an assertion or supposition, to throw 
doubt on it ; and an exclamation-point similarly enclosed is 
used to denote wonder, irony, or contempt ; as, '* When I get 
the office (?), I shall spend my leisure time in reading."— 
^^ This accurate scholar ( ! ), who went to Eton and graduated 
at Cambridge has actually made a dozen grammatical mistakes 
within the compass of one short paragraph." 



BRACKETS. 

§ 191. Brackets are used principally in quoted passages, 

180. What does Rale III say respecting the use of other marks when paientheaea 
m employed? Where most a colon or semicolon, If required, stand? Where, t 
wmma? Qlve the examples, and show why tney are so pnnctuated. 

INl Bepeat Bole lY^ relating to the enclosing of interrogation -points and exclamar 
AoD-polatn within parenthoseiv 
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• 

to enclpso words improperly omitted by the author or iniro* 
duced to correct a mistake. Sometimes, like parentheseSj 
they enclose an observation, an explanatory word, or a crit- 
ical remark, that does not belong to the quotation. They are 
also employed in dictionaries and similar works to enclose the 
figured pronunciation of a word, the primitive from which it is 
derived, or a reference to some other term. 

EXAMPLES. 

1, He might have heen happy, and now [ he 1 is convinced of it. 

2. A variety of pleasing objects meet [meets] the eye. 

8. Mrs. Remans was born to be a great poet. [ She m&j have been 
born to be a great poet ; but, if so, we cannot help thinking that she 
woefully missed her mark.1 

4. PETiT-MArriiE [ pet'te-ma'tr J n. A coxcomb. 

As r^ards the points to be used in connection with brackets, and 
the proper method of punctuating the matter contained within them, 
the same principles apply as those laid down for parentheses in 
% 188, 189. 

When an independent sentence is enclosed, as in Example 8 given 
above, a period, an interrogation-point, or an exclamation-point must be 
used before, the last bracket, according to the character of the sentence. 

EXERCISE. 
In the following sentences, supply the points required : — 

Under § 183, 185. Is it I must take the liberty of asking because no 
law touches the case that you thus violate justice — For I know that in 
me that is in my flesh dwelleth no good thing — He had not been there 
BO I was informed by those who lived in the neighborhood since the year 
1840 — He Mr. Brown had never before found himself m so embarrass- 
ing a position He was overcome and he begged the company would not 
think he was exaggerating his feelings with this unexpected mark of 
esteem — I expected to find every thing that great wealth for my friend 
is a man of property and taste for his taste is admitted to be unex- 
ceptionable could bestow — Here we took dinner though conscience will 
hardly allow me to dignify sour bread and musty eggs by so high- 
sounding a name 

Under 8 186. 18Y. I agree with the honorable gentleman Mr Allen 
that it is pleasing to every generous mind to obey the dictates of sym- 
pathy but sir truth and Justice impose on us higher obligations Length* 
ened applause and conmsion in tne galleries during which several sen* 

S 191. For what are brackets used? What use is made of them in dictlonaii«Bl 
Wbat points may be nsed in connection with brackets? How mast the matter tlie? 
snelose be punctuated ? When an independent aentence is enclosed, what point must 
precede the last bracket* 
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tenees -were lost Mr Chainnaa I oannot rote for this retolutioa Choen 
I o^vre it not only to my country but to the righta of man of which so 
much is said to preserve the wise and long-established policy of the 
CoTXQer and to stand by the principle of non-interrention as a high moral 
defence and security for the latter The speaker took his seat amid loud 
■pplaase 

SKNTitna. Go in Exit Sentinel 

Bou^ ealle Alonzo Alonzo 

Enter Alamo speaking as he comes in 

AiONzo How Is my hour elapsed Well I am ready 

Uin>EK §188. The honorable gentleman on the right Mr Donbleday 
g| Louisiana 'has overlooked one important point*— I wish and why 
iliould I deny it that this compliment had been paid to any one rather 
than myself — She had managed this matter so well oh she was the 
most artful of womeivthat my father's heart was gone before I sjspected 
it was in danger — Consider and oh may the consideration sink deep 
Into your heart that one crime ineyitably leads the way to others 

Undeb § 189. While we earnestly desire the approbation of our fel- 
low-men fand this desire the better feelings of our nature cannot fail to 
awaken ^e should shrink from gainiog it by dishonorable means — 
Buch was the creed of the Stoics see Tenneman's Manual Vol II p 280 
and their principles were for the most part strictly carried out in life — 
The baron left to himself, malice itseli could not wish him a worse ad* 
viser resolved on a desperate course — Could he possibly have commit- 
ted this crime I am sure he could not which as all will acknowledge 
b at Tariance with the whole tenor of his life 

Undxb § 190. This would-be scholar once declared that the Iliad was 
the noblest poem in the Latin language — Her intellectual beauty is cer- 
tainly surpassed only by her physicid charms — Entering into conversa* 
tion with his most Christian Majesty I was shocked to hear views ad- 
vanced which would almost have disgraced a heathen. 

Under § 191. A man had four sons and. he divided his property be- 
tween among them — Be more anxious to acquire knowleaeo than 
about showing to show it — He has little more of tne scholar besides than 
the name — Some alas too few for the well-being of society place their 
bliss in action some in ease — Elude Latin dvdo t. t to escape — Ennui 
ong-we weariness dullness of spirit — Pkeer-wobt xl A plant Be$ 
Saint Petee'b Woet 
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LESSON XXVIII. 

APOSTROPHE. — HYPHEN. QUOTATION-POINTS, 

Besides the grammatical points, various other marks are em- 
ployed in written and printed matter ; the principal of these arc 
the Apostrophe ('), the Hyphen (-), and Quotation-points (" ''). 

Besides the gnunmatlGsl points, what other marks are employed f 



/ 
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THE APOSTUOPHE. 

§ 192. The word apostrophe means a tuining from oX 
away. The mark so called has the same form as the commat 
- and differs from it only in being placed above the line. 

RULE I. OMISSION OF LETTERS. 

§ 193. The apostrophe is used to denote the omission of a 
letter or letters ; as, '^w, i7/, o^er^ tho\ 

The period and the dash are also employed, as we haTC already 

seen, for this purpose. The following distinction, however, is to be o\>- 

served:— 

I, The period is employed mainly in abbreviations of titles, proper 
names, technical and tabular terms, and foreign words ; as, P, M. (?., 
for JPost-master General; — Jos, K, Polk, for James Knox Polk;-~- 
J), v., for Deo volente, God willing ; — 6m., for bushel, 

% The dash is used when it is desired to allude to an object without 
making known what it is ; as, " In the year 18^, the usually quiet 
village of L was thrown intq^a state of excitement," <fec 

3. In most other cases, that is, when the object is merely to abbreviate 
common English words which do not fall under the above classes, or 
to contract two words into one, the apostrophe is employed. 

RULE II. ^POSSESSIVE CASE. 

§ 194. The apostrophe is used to denote the possessive 
case of nouns ; as, Indians treasures ; — kings\ daughters. 

To form the possessive case, singular nouns take '<; as, fanc%f% 
fiigld ; — Ttuyma^s unbelief. Plural nouns ending in s take the apos- 
trophe alone ; as, the cities* gates : other plural nouns take '«; as, men's 
sorrows. But if, by reason of a succession of s sounds, or from any other 
cause, euphony would be violated by the introduction of an s, the apos 
trophe alone is used in forming the possessive ; as, Mosei staff ;-^f or com 
denc^ sake ; — Felis^ speecK 

% 192. Wb&t does the word apostrophe mean ? How does che mark so called diffts 
ftom the comma? 

1 19a Bepeat Bale I., relating to the omission of lettera. What other points aie 
amplojed for this purpose ? In what ease is the period used ? In what, the dash ? In 
what, the apostrophe t 

1 194. For what other purpose is the apostrophe nsed, according to Bnle IL t Hiow 
do singnlar noims form their possessive case? How, plural nouns? Whea Is the 
^NMioplM aloM uMd in fonaing the powMrive? 
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g 19fi. Ob8erT« tlukt thiB role applies only to noaQ& 11i« poM6Miy« 
i« of the personal pronouns, whether ending in • or not, most hare no 
•poetrophe ; as, mine^ her, hert, ours, your$, tkein. 

§ 196. The apostrophe followed by s is also oscd to form the plaral 
of the - names of letters, figures, and signs ; as, *' Dot your •*«, orops 
^ocr fa. make your 6'« better, and insert twf -|-*&' 



THE HYPHEN. 

§ 197. The word hyphen is derived from two Greek wordi 
meaning wider one ; and the mark so called is used to denote 
that the parts between which it stands belong to one and 
the same word. / 

RULE L— -COMPOUND EPITHETS AND SUBSTANTIVES. 

'^ § 198. The hyphen must be placed between words that 

nnite to form a single epithet, and also between the parts of a 

/Jcompound substantive when each receives the stress of the 

ij voice ; as, laughter-loving^ good-ncUuredj twenty-one^ never' 

' tO'be'forgottenj glass-hotMe, self-conceit j OTt^s-self. 

§ 199. Compound words, however, whose parts have so completely 
coalesced that they have but one accent, are written without the hy- 
phen ; as, watchman, lapdog, hroadaword, hinuelf, 

m 

EULE II. ^DISTINCTION OP WORDS. 

§ 200. The hyphen is used to distinguish words of similar 

spelliDg, but different pronunmation and meaning ; also, to form 

one compound term of words which, if not thus united, would 

have a different signification. 

Thus re-creation means the act of creating again; and, when the word 
Is so written, the first e is long, as in me. If we omit the hyphen, we 

1 19Sk What is said of the poflsesslTe ease of pronouns t 

1 19& How is the ploral of the names of letters, figures, and dgns, formed ? 

1 197. What Is the meaning of the word hyphen t What does the mark so osOed 
jSQOte? 

1 198. Bepeat Bule I., relating to compound epithets and substantiYeB. 

1 199. What compounds are written without the hyphen t 

1 90a For what other puxpeses Is the hyphen used, aooording to Bule VL ? lUustrats 
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have recreatumt — quite a different word, equivalent to relascatwr^ omiMi- 
meni ; and we must give the first vowel the sound of e in met 

The words numJ^i-Jiood and do(^9^ar will serve as examples of the 
second case mentioned in the rule. Leave out the hyphen, and we no 
longer have the familiar plant known as monk^s-hood, but a monies fiood, 
that is the head-covering of a monk. Dog's-ear means the corner of a 
leaf turned or twisted over ; but remove the connecting mark, and wo 
bave the ear of a dog. 

§ 201. The hyphen may also be used instead of the disresis, to denote 
tibAt two adjacent vowels do not unite to form a diphthong, ^hen these 
TOwels respectively terminate a prefix and conmience the radical with 
whidh it is joined ; as, pre-existent, co-operate. 

RULE III. BETWEEN SYLLABLES. 

§ 202. When, from want of space, a portion of a word has 
to be carried to a new line, the division must be made after 
a complete syllable, and the hyphen is used at the end of the 
line, to connect the separated parts ; as, * Vir- 

tue cannot be bought." 

§ 203. With regaled to Stllabioation, or the division of words into 
syllables, it is proper to remark that two systems prevail. The English 
method divides on the vowels, that is, without reference to pronun- 
ciation, throws consonants as much as possible into the beginning of 
syllables ; as, me-lon, toi-dow, di-li-gerUf orstro-no-my. This method, as 
Webster justly remarks, contradicts the very definition of a syllable. 
" A syllable in pronunciation **, says this author, " is an indivisibU thing ; 
and, strange as it may appear, what is indivisible in utterance is divided 
in writing ; when the very purpose of dividing words into syllables in 
writing, is to lead the learner to a just pronunciation.** Some English 
writers, however, and among them Lowth, advocate the method gener- 
ally adopted in this country, of making such divisions as most nearly 
exhibit the true pronunciation. According to this system, the examples 



the Snt case with the word reereaiion. Illustrate tbo second with the words monkt- 
hood and doff's-ear. 

{ SOL For what purpose is the hyphen, like the diseresls, sometimes used? In 

"whaX sase? 

$ 'Mi. Repeat Bnle III., relating to the use of the hyphen at the end of a line. 

I 208. What is syllabication ? How many systems prevail ? Describe the Eng> 
Uah system. What does Webster say of it? Describe the system pursued in thii 
loioitiy. 
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grren aboTe would b« divided tlms: md-4m, iMcm, diH-gmt^ m Ir on • 
ffty. Jl few mlM ooTeriog moet cases may be of service. 

Ruu L— Join consonants to the Towels whoee sounds they modify; 
aa, ep-^-demrie, afi^t-mos>t-/y. 

RuiA n. — ^Let prefixes and suffixes form distinct syllables when this 
can be done without the pronunciation's being misrepresented : as, rv* 
prints out-run; re^eet-ed, not re-jected; forrn-er, not for-mtr, when the 
sojeaning is one tluUformt. 

BuuB HL — ^In the case of compounds, syllabic diyisions should fall 
between, the simple words that compose them ; as, AorM-man, more-over, 
genile^woman, 

Bjjle IY. — The terminations «ial. Halt ^ion^ turn, eiout, tieue, and 
others that are pronounced as one syllable, must not be divided. 

§ 204 After the numerous instances in which it has just been so em* 
ployed, it is hardly necessary to add that the hyphen is used by lexicog- 
raphers and others, not only at the end of a line, but wherever they 
desire to show the syllables of which a word is composed. 



• ^7- QUOTATION-POINTS. 

§ 205. Quotation-points, called in French and sometimes 
in English, from the name of the person who first used them, 
GuiLLEMETS, consist of two inverted commas and two apostro- 
phes [^' "]. They are used to enclose words quoted from an 
author or speaker, or represented in narratives as employed 
in dialogue ; as, *' By doing nothing," says an old writer, 
"men learn to do evil." — "Quick! quick! or I perish," 
shrieked the exhausted hunter. " One moment longer I The 
rope has come ! " shouted a hundred voices from the top of the 
crag. 

When the substance merely is given, and not the exact words, quo* 
totion-points are unnecessary ; as, Diogenes tued to eay that ether dogt 



II dlTfding Into syllables, with what most eonsooants be Jolnod T What is said 
nboQt prefixes and safflzes^ forming distinct syllablos ? How are compounds divided T 
Wliat terminations must not be di vided ? 

$ 204. What ase is made of the hyphen by lexicographers r 

$ SOB. What are qnotation-points called in French ? Why are they so called T Of 
what do thsj consist ? What are they wed to enclose T When the aubstanoe iiMiely 

7 
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hit their enemies, but that he bit his friends that he might saute tShem 
Had the exact words used by the philosopher been given, quotation 
points would have been required. Thus : Diogenes used to say, 
"Other dogs bite their enemies ; but I bite my friends, that I may save 
them." 

In the case of passages cited in a foreign language, titles of books, 
names of newspapers, dsc, some writers prefer italics to quotation-points ; 
as, "Virgirs Labor omnia vincit has passed into a proverb." — "Hi* 
Athenantm has a well written review of Pearson's History of the Purif 
tans." 

g 206. Matter within quotation-points is to be punctuated 
just as if it stood in any other position. If at the close of a 
quoted passage any grammatical point is required, it may be 
placed before the two apostrophes if it is applicable to the ex- 
tract alonC) but after them if it belongs to the sentence or 
member as a whole ; as, He answered briefly, " Am I a 
knave that you should suspect me of this ? " — Are our lots 
indeed cast in " the brazen age^^ ? 

§ 207. Single Points [* *] are used to enclose a quotation 

within a passage which is itself quoted ; as, ** The great rule,'* 

says Lavater, " of moral conduct, or * ethics ', as it is styled 

by philosophers^ is to make the best use of one's time.'' 

If within a passage thus enclosed between single quotation-points, 
there is occasion to introduce another extract, double points are used 
for the sake of distinction ; as, ** King Louis asked Joinville, ' Would 
you jather be a leper, or commit what the church calls " a deadly 
sin"?'" 

§ 208. When an extract consists of several successive para- 
graphs, inverted commas must stand at the commencement of 
each, but the apostrophes are not used till the quotation 
ends ; as. 

Is given, are qnotadon-pointo necessary? For -what do some writers prefer italics to 
quotation-points ? 

f 20ft. How is matter within qaotation-pointa punctuated ? If a grammatical point 
is required at the tiose of a passage, how must it oe placed as regards the two apofri 
IrophU^ 

$ 907. What are single quotation-points used to enclose? If within a passage thus 
CAcIoflod another extract is introduced, how must it be denoted ? 

1 208. How are the inverted commas and apostrophes used in an extract consistliig 
of eevcrat paragn^bs ? 



«< 
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No man can b« happy, if adf ia the K^e object of hia Uuiogbta and 



** No man can be happy, if eonflcience teUa him that he haa left a ein- 
l^e dnty anperformed. 

** No man can be happy who ia deetitnte of good prineiplei and gen« 
feeling^'* 



• »• 



LESSON XXIX. 

EXSKOISE ON THE APOSTROPHE, THE HYPHEN, AND QUOTATION 

POINTS, 

In the following sentences, supply the omitted points and 
marks : — 

. Undkr § 193. He wh<»Tirtaoii8 and pione in thia life will be happy 
i the next ---J lis one whd 11 neer forget you — Tho the heaTena and tne 
earth pass away truth shall live forever — Oer hill, through yale mid 
snow, een tho gainst his own will he steadily puxBuee hia way — 1 11 take 
a milder medcine than revenffo for lye loVd her aa few have lovd 

XjNnER § 194, 195. Swa^^own ; — a ladys fan ; — ladies' dresses ; — 
cbildreos'hats ; — Misses^ shoes ; — eagW wings ; — All Saints' Church.— > 
Petei^ wifes mother lay sick of a fever — Much depends on this princi- 
pl^ being understood and these rules being strictly observed — Racing 
and Corneilldb tragedies hold the same rank in French literature ai 
Shakspear^ enjoy m English — " Menk virtues " says a splenetic writer 
" like angels visits are few and far between " — Tnia volume of Grays 
poems is neither his hers yours nor theirs it is either mine or my 
brothers — A few moments co^versation convinced me of my friends sin- 
cerity — Xerxes soldiers ; — for goodness sake ; — Croesus son ; — Musseus 
songs ; — Hercules sword 

Undxr 8 196. Make yojxr fi better give your t/a the same slant and 
let your -Pt be of the same length — A supply of ea k$ gt ,» and ;i 
must be procured from the foundry,^ — Three St ^^ five t$ 

Under 8 198. At twenty-one my sistep-in law was a laughter-loving 
bnghti*eyea pure-4iearted smgle minded girl — The market-women are 
bringing in an abundance of water-melons ^musk^melons. and a new 
variety of apple called seeluio- furthers. — My fellow- traveller had a 
daredevil look that made me regard his doubla4>arrelled pistols with 
lOffle apprehension and wish myself safe back in my old farm4iouse — 
Such bottle of 8maU4>eer comparisons ought to be avoidecL — The ladiea^ 
hats the present season give their faces a bewitching kis»«ie4f ^oa <darf 
expression > 

Undkr § 199. These boatmen are allowed to sleep in the daytima^ 
She makes a good housewife — Gunpowder for sale 
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Under § 200, 201. The stolen articles were restored — llie goo3a 
w^ere taken from one warehouse -and restored in another — Ripe iruits 
recreate the nostrils with their aromatic scent — Instead of reinforcing 
it was found necessary to rdfereate the army — To reform public abuses 
is one of the aims of every true patriot — The troops were reformed into 
a hollow square — My health is reestablished — Articles are sometimes 
reexported — These two bodies were thus reunited — What mortal 
knows his pi^xistent state — We have been gathering wol& bane and 
bears foot 

Under 8203 {Divide the following wordn into syllables by means of hy- 
phens :) Helen, never, every, abomination, apostolical, trinitarian, her- 
etic, ejecting, reflected, lioness, poetaster, preexistent, transacted, ob- 
vious, never^eless, notwithstanding, official, courageous, officious, pala- 
tial, paleaceous, occasion, termination, adhesion, meandered, anathemati- 
'zing. 

Under § 205. All things rare and brilliant says ^Goldsmith in his' 
^History of Man and Quadrupeds' will ever continue to be fashionable 
while men derive greater advantage from opulence than virtue?— After 
Phocion was condenmed to death one of his friends asked him if he had 
any message to leave his son ^Tell him' said the magnanimous patriot, to 
serve his country as faithfully as I have dpn^ and tfi forget that she re- 
warded my services with an unjust deathf — Every^^ay thousands are 
goin^ to/* that bourne from which no traveler returns^ — This morning's 
(courier' contains a full d^escription of the Great Eastern ,'the lai^eat 
vessel in the world.^-The British Critic has an able article on Bonners 
Inquiry into' the Origin of Language and a lengthy review of the same 
authors Hints on the Subject of Reform , 

Under § 206. Then said he Lo I come — The prose of Tasso is placed 
by Corniani almost on a level with his poetry for beauty of diction^We 
find in it he say/di^nity of rhythm and ^legance^ purity without aflfec- 
tatioD^and persDicuity without vulgarity. — We naturally ask^H(»w can 
these things be^ Can any one help admiring the great genius of him 
whom all Europe designates as the man of destiny''^-- We can only weep 
and cry with tne poet^Alas/ poor Yorick^ 

Under § 20*7, 208. " Hallam justly remarks There is more of the 
conventional tone of amorous song than of real emotion in Surreys 
poetry The 

Easy sighs such as men draw in love 

are not like the deep sorrows of Petrarch or the fiery transports of the 
Castilians" — "The tale made every ear which heard it tingle and 
every heart thrill with horror It was in the language of Ossian the 
Bong of death " 

" The history of the present king of Great Britain is a history of 
repeated injuries and usurpations all having in direct object the estab^ 
lishment o^ an absolute tyranny over these States. (To prove this let 
facts It ' submitted to a candid world ». 

He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and necessary 
ftir the public good 

He has dissolved Representative Houses repeatedly for opposing with 
manly firmness his invasiona on the rights of the people 
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K , • made indges dep«nd6nt on his will tloD« for tbo tenoM ol 
ttkei •<• « and the amount and Dayment of their salaries 

a^ c j^ted a mnltitade oi new offices and sent hither swanui ^ 
efficerJe ^^ ^^^ people and eat out their snbrtanea 
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LESSON XXX 

OTHB& HARKS USED IN WRITINO ANB PBINTINO. i 

/ § 209. Besides the marks already described, there are 
pthers occasionally used for different purposes, as follows : — 

jr I. Accents, or marks placed over vowels to indicate their 
pronunciation. They are three in number : — 

1. The Acute Aoosmt [ ' ] is placed over the rowel « in some words from 
the French language, to indicate that it is not silent, bnt has the 
sound of a in cans ; as, eonde, balpark 

It is used by elocutionists to denote the rising inflection , as, " Are 

Placed after a syllable, it shows that the accent or stress of the 
Yoice flails thereon ; as, el'ement, phUoa'opher, 

2. The GsATx Aooemt [ ^ ] is sometimes placed oyer the vowel e in poetry, 

to denote that it must not be suppressed in pronunciation ; as, 

**Th6 lyruMd 8eft>weed wastes sway; 
Itk atoms on the breezes ride." 

By elocutionists it is used in cbntradistinction to the acute, to 
denote the falling inflection ; as, " They are A^e." 

& The GiBouiarLEz Acoxmt [ ^ ] is placed by lexicographers over certain 
Towels, to indicate a peculiar sound ; as, hall, marine, biCUL 

Writers on oratory use it to denote a wave, or combination of the 
rising and the falling inflection in the pronunciation of the same 
syllable ; as, " It is not he ; it is M," 

$909. What are accents r Howmanf are there? What are they called f Ovor 
wbat Yowel is the acnte accent sometimes placed 7 In words derived from what Ian* 
gaago? So placed, what does it indicate? For what is it osed by elocutlonlafeBr 
Placed after a syllable, what does it show ? Oyer what yowel is the graye aooein 
lometlmes placed in poetry ? For what purpose ? How do elocntionistB nse it? For 
What is tho drcamflex accent nsed by lezioographers ? For what, by elocntionistB ? 
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r 
( II. Quantity-Marks. These are two in number :- • 

1. The Maobon [ ' ] > placed over a vowel to denote jU lo^ , ; as 
fate, mite, ndte, HHiOgahdlus, /' "^ 

2. The Bbevx [ "^ ] , placed over a vowel to denote its.- ^^ sound ; as, 
fat, met, ndt, Hetlog&balus, y^ 

/ III. Emphasis- Marks, used generally at iSfe beginning of 
/ paragraphs, to attract the special attenti^ ^ of the reader 
I The J are found in newspapers, cards, hand-bills, &ic., but rare- 
V ly in books. They are, 

1. The Iin>xz, or Hand [tSf*]. 

2. The AsTEBiBM [ |^*|^ ] . 

IV. PivisioN-M&RKS, which denote the commencement of 
a new branch of the subject. The maiks generally used for 
this purpose are, 

1. The Pasagsafh [^] , rarely found in modem books, but common in 
the Bible alid other old publications. The beginning of a new sub- 
ject is now indicated simply by a break ; that is, by commencing os 
a new line, a little to the right. The word parcLgraph is derived from 
the Greek ; and literally means a marginal note, something toritten 
near or cUongside, 

2. The Sbction [ § ] , the mark for which seems to be a combination of 
two s * s, standing for signttm sectionU, the ngn of the section. This 
mark is placed before subdivisions of books in connection with num- 
bers, to facilitate reference ; it is so used throughout this volume. 

V. Reference-Marks, used to connect a wcrd or words 
in the text with remarks in the margin, or at the bottom, of 

i 'the page on which they occur. Their names are given below, 
' in the order in which, by the common consent of printers, 
.they are introduced. 



How many qiuuititj-inarks are there? What are they called? What does tlis 
DMCion denote T What, the breve ? 

Where do emphasis-marks general! j stand ? For what are thej xued f Name and 
ieeoribe thom. 

What do division-marks denote? Name them. Where is the pan^japh found? 
Is it oaed in modern publications ? How is the beginning of a new subject now indl- 
•itod? From what langnage is the word paragraph derived ? What does it mean ? 
from what is the section formed ? How is this mark used ? 

Tor whal are reference-marks employed? Give their namea in tlie order la 
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4. TlieSBanoN • 

S. pAEAXXELt 

«. The PAAAQEAra 



I 



!• The AsmiBK * 

2. The Obkluk, or Dagoee . . f 
8. The DouBLB Dagoeb • . . ^ 

When more Uum six referenoe-niArks are required, eome printen 
double and treble those juBt enumerated. The better way, howeTer, ia 
to use small figores or lettei*8, technically called mperiort, 

/ VI. Marks op Ellipsis, [ ], [ ], or [• • • •], 

/txre used to show that letters are omitted from a word, words 
I from a sentenoe, sentences from a paragraph, or entire para 
I graphs and chapters from a work ; as, 

1. " The k — g, (k. .g, or k* *g) promenades the city at night in dla- 
goise." 

2. " If an Artist love his Art for its own sake, he will deliffht in excel* 
lence wherever he meets it, as well m the work of another as in his 
own. « • • * * Kor is this genuine love compatible with a craving 
for distinction." 

In Example 1, k — g, k. »g, or h^^g, is nsed for king. It will be 
obserred that, when periods or stars are thus introf!nced into words, 
there must be one for each letter omitted. When they are used, as in 
Ex. 2, to denote the omission of one or more sentences, any number may 
be employed ; but too many mar the beauty of a printed page^ 

/ VIL The Brace [/-w^^^n] is used to connect seyeral 
ierms or expressions with one to which all have a common re* 
(lation ; as, 

Bagatelle, ) i trifle ; 

Cortege, > may be translated \ escort ; 
Ennui, ) ( weariness. 

The brace is, also, sometimes employed to connect a triplet, or three 
Unes of poetry rhyming together, when introduced into a poem, most of 
whose lines rhyme in pairs or couplets ; as. 



Bo dowly, by desreea, nnwiUIng fkme 
Did matchleas £teonara*8 fate proclaim. 



\ 



Till public as the loas the news became. 

VIII. The Dleresis (••), placed over either (generally the 



ivhlch they are used by printers? When more than six are required, what is it best 
tD employ f 

Describe the different marks of ellipsis. For what are they used ? When periods 
or Btus are used to denote the omission of letters, how many mnst there be f Whoa 
Ihey denote the omission of a sentence, how many most there be T 

For what Is the brace nsed ? For what is it sometimes employed in poetry ? 
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latter) of two contignous vowels, shows that they do not form 
a diphthong, but must be pronounced separately ; as, zoology^ 
aeronaut^ phaeton. The word is of Greek origin, and signi- 
fies a division, 

IX. The Cedilla is a mark sometimes placed under the 
letter c (g) standing before a and o, to show that, contrary tc 
analogy, it has the sound of s. This mark seldom occurs ex* 
cept in certain French words not yet fully naturalized in Eng- 
lish; SiBy Jhgade^ gargon. 

X. The Double Comma („) is used to denote that a word 
is to be supplied from a line above in the space immediately 
beneath it. Names of persons, however, are generally repeat- 
ed; as, 

Harvey Johnson, jr., Steubenville, Ohio. 
Jacob J. Johubou, jr., „ „ 

Sometimes inyerted commas ( " ) are preferred for this purpose. 

XI. Leaders ( ) are dots placed at short intervals, to 

carry the eye from words at the commencement of a line to 
matter at its end with which they are connected. It is chiefly 
in tables of content3 and indexes of books that leaders are re- 
quired. Thus : — 

Media of Communication page 13. 

Spoken Language „ 17. 

Written „ „ 20. 

XII. The Caret (^), used only in manuscript, shows where 
interlined words are to be introduced ; as, " No man is ex- 
empted from 'i^ ills of life." The name of this mark is a Lat- 
in word, meaning it is wanting. 



Where is the dlsRresls placed t Wliat does it show f From what htngaago la the 
word derived, and what does it signify ? 

Under what letter is the cedilla placed ? Before what yowels ? In what words f 

Where and for what is the doable comoia employed ? What other mark is prefened 
by some for this purpose ? 

What are leaders ? Where, principally, are they required ? 

Where is the caret used 1 What does it show 7 What is the origin, and what the 
tieanlng, cf the word ? 
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/ XIII. There are, also, certain oharaoters which may with 
/propriety be here enumerated. 

In Prices Current, Book-keepings, Ste., we meet with ^ for per, o^ 
cocAy and @, ai, to. In almanacs, treatises on Astronomy, and the like, 
the following marks constantly occur :— 



9 


. . . Mercury. 


9 . . 


Cerea 


o . 


. New Moon. 


« 


. . . Venus. 


« . . 


PaUaa 


> . 


. First Quarter. 


e 


. . . Earth. 


u . . 


Jupiter. 


• . 


. Full Moon. 


s 


. . . Mars. 


^ . . 


Saturn. 


€ . 


. Last Quarter. 


t 


. . . Vesta. 


^ . . 


Uranus. 


6 . 


. Conjunction. 





• . . Juno. 


O, o 


. Sun. 


e . 


. Opposition. 



TECHNICAL TERMS PERTAINING TO BOOKS. 

§ 210. Names of Books. — A book is said to be in folio, or 

as abbreviated fol., when the sheets of which it is composed 

are folded once, each making two leaves, or four pages. The 

size of a folio volume, and indeed of all the others enumerated 

below, depends on that of the sheet ; but, with the same sheet, 

a book of folio form is twice as large as one in quarto, and 

four times the size of an octavo, as will be presently seen. 

Formerly, almost all books were printed in folio ; but the 

weight of such volumes, and the difficulty of handling them, 

rendering them decidedly objectionable, they have gradually 

gone out of fashion ; and now no book is published in folio, 

unless a large page is required for exhibiting illustrations, or 

some similar purpose. 

A quarto, or 4to volume is one whose sheets are folded into 
four leaves or eight pages. An octavo, or 8 vo, consists of sheets 
divided into eight leaves or sixteen pages each ; and so a duo- 
decimo, or 12mo, a 16mo, 18mo, 24mo, 32mo, 48mo, and 64mo, 
denote volumes composed respectively of sheets folded into 
twelve, sixteen, eighteen, twenty-four, thirty- two, forty -eight, 

and sixty-four leaves. 

,_ ^ 

What does tbe character 9 denote T What, the character ® f Learn the astrono* 
fDieal marka. 

{ 2ia When is a book said to be in folio T On what does the size of a folio Tolome 
depend? Were folio volomes formerly more or less in yogne than at present ? Why 
hare they gone out of &shion? What is meant by a quarto yolamer an octavo? a 
ISmo? al6mo? a24mo? a82mor a48mo? a64mof 

7* 
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§ 211. Kinds of Ttpe. — There are different sizes of type 
of which the following are most used : — 

English, abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Pica^ abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

SmaU Picaj abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 
Long Primer, abcdefgLijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Bourgeois, abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Brevier t ■ abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Mvniony abodefghijklmnopqrstavwxyz. 

2fbnpareil, abcdefghijklmnopqrataywzyz. 

Agate, abcdefghuklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Ptarl, abcdefghijklnuiopqntuvwxys. 

IHatmoni, alxwIa f g hy ktinnopqi m iTw sj fc 

Putting matter in type is technically called eomfjoeing^ or setting up 
The amount of matter composed is estimated in emSf or spaces of the 
length of the letter m ; which differ, of course, according to the size of the 
type employed. 

By Leads are meant thin plates of type-metal, with which the lines 
are sometunes separated. When these plates are employed, the matter 
is said to be leaded ; when not, solid. 

§ 212. Italics, so called from their haying been first used 
by Italian printers, are letters inclined to the right, like those 
in which this clause is printed ; and are indicated in manu- 
script by a line drawn under the words to be italicized. They 
are used for emphatic, important, and contrasted terms ; for 
words and sentences introduced to illustrate rules ; for names 
of newspapers, vessels, &c. ; and for words and quotations 
from foreign languages. 

As no more definite rule for their use can be given, the composer 
must exercise his judgment in deciding when they may with propriety 
be employed. It is necessary only to caution him against using them 
too freely. Like every thing else, when made familiar, they lose their 
effect ; and, besides offending the eye, tend rather to perplex the reader 
than to aid him in determining what is really emphatic 

In the English Bible, italics are not used for emphatic words ; but 

$ 911. Mention the different sizes of type, in order. What is meant by composini^ 
V setting ap, type? How la the amount of composed matter estimated ? What is an 
«m t What are leads ? What is meant by leaded matter ? What, by solid ? 

1 212. Describe italics. Why are they so called ? How are they indicated Ic mana 
lerlpt ? For what are they used ? What is the «fB»ot of employing them too freely f 
In tiM Bible, what do itaUcs denot* ? 
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for Bii«h «B are wanting in the original Hebrew or Greek, and were In* 
fcrodaced bj the translatore to complete or explain the meaning. 

§213. RuNNiNo Titles, or Headlines, consist of a word 
or words placed at ihe top of a page to show the subject of 
which it treats. They are usually printed in capitals or small 
capitals. Such headings, when placed over chapters and para- 
graphs, are known as Captions and Sub-heads ; and as Sid& 
H£ADS, ^en commencing the first line of the paragraph to 
which they refer. 

§ 214. The first page of a book contains the title, and is 
therefore styled the Title-page. A plate facing it is known 
as the Frontispiece. A small ornamental engraving some- 
times found on the title-page, and often at the commencement 
of chapters, is called a Vignette. This term means a little 
vine ; and the engraving in question was so designated from 
the fact that originally a vine, or a wreath of vine-leaves, 
was the favorite form for such ornaments. 

In old books, printers were in the habit of placing 
under the last line of each page the word with which the fol- 
lowing page was to commence, either as a guide in the arrange- 
ment of the pages, or to prevent hesitation on the part of the 
reader while turning from one to another. These are called 
CATCH- words; they are now no longer used. 



• • • 



LESSON XXXI. 

GRAMMATICAL INACCURACIES. 

§ 215. Whatever merits of style or thought an author may 
possess, or whatever applause he may temporarily receive, he 
eannot expect permanently to hold an honorable position in 

{218. Of what do rannlng titlos, or head-lines, oonaiBtT How are they nsnally 
printed? When placed over chapters and paragraphs, what are snch headings called? 
What is meant by side-heads ? 

$214 What is meant by the title-page of a book? What, by the frontispiece? 
What is a vignette ? What is the meaning of this tenn, and why was tho engraying 
(n qnestion so called ? 

In old books, what was placed at the bottom of each page t Waat ware thesa 
irords called ? 
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literature, unless he is thoroughly acquainted with the ruioa 
of grammar, and observes them in composition. Without a 
preparatory knowledge of this art, but little benefit can be de- 
rived from exercises in rhetoric. Before entering on the lat- 
ter study, therefore, it is expected that the student will not 
only have made himself familiar with the principles of language 
in general, but will also have devoted particular attention to the 
grammar of his own tongue : it is presupposed that he is well 
versed in its etymology ; that he can analyze or parse its sen- 
tences ; and that he has intelligently applied its rules in the 
correction of false syntax. Yet, even after such preparation, 
when he comes to the construction of original sentences, he 
will mevitably find that in guarding against the violation of 
one principle he often overlooks another ; and that, notwith 
standing his utmost care, he is occasionally betrayed into in- 
accuracies, and even solecisms. If this is the case with one 
who is conversant with grammar (and that it is, the pages of 
many well-educated writers conclusively show), how liable to 
error must those be whose acquaintance with the art is imper- 
fect or superficial I While the latter are advised to pursue a 
complete course of syntax with the aid of some standard text- 
book, the author has deemed it proper to insert here for their 
benefit, as well as that of all whose memory may need refresh- 
ing on these essentia', points, a few rules covering those cases 
in which he has found that beginners are most liabJe to err. 

§ 216. When two or more adjectives belong to a noun with which 
there is occasion to use the article also, the latter is placed before the 
first adjective alone if reference is made to a single object, but before 
each if several objects are referred to. Thus: "A white and red flag" 
signifies one flag, partly red and partly white ; " a white and a red flag'* 
means two flogs, one red and the other white. Do not, therefore, omit 
the article before the last adjective, unless it is clear that but one thing 
is intended. 

g 217. The possessive case and the word that governs it must not b« 

— M— — ^^^— ^^■^^^■^^^^■■^— — — — i^— — — ^-^i^— — ■ ■ —^—1 ■■■■■■■»■■■ ■■ ■ — ^— — ^—^i— 1»^^W 

\ 

S 81& What is easenti&l to an honorable position In literature ? What k exjMSted of 
Uae ftndont before be enters on the stadj of rhetoric ? 

I Sift. State the principle relating to the use of the article before a nana with whieb 
wveral ftdUoctiyes are connected. (Give examples in each case.) 



/ 
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•epomted b j an interrMiiiig cUnae ; thnf, ** Tlie knAre theranpoii oom- 
menoed rifling his friend's, as h« faeetioiiBly oalled him, pocket^** must 
be cliaiiged to ** The knare thereupon commeneed rifling the poekei oi 
hjM friend, as he fsceUously called him." 

g 218. tn addressing the same person, do not, in the progress of a sen- 
tence, use pronouns of different number; but preserve either the singular 
or the plural throughout. Thus, it is wrong to say, " I owe thee a heavy 
debt of gratitude, and will you not allow me to repay it t " We should 
Itave either " I owe you a heavy debt," or, " and wilt thou not,** Ac. 

§ 219. JBaeh is singular ; and a pronotm or verb agreeing with it 
moflt also be singular ; as, " Let them depend each on hU own ezer> 
tions," not their own. 

So, several nouns preceded respectively by eaehy every, oi no, whether 
connected by and or not, require a singular verb and pronoun ; as, 
** Kvery lancer and every rifleman woe at hie post." 

§ 220. RecoUoot that, under all circumstances, a verb must agree with 
its subject in person and number. When a plural substantive is intro- 
duced between a singular subject and its verb, be careful not to put the 
verb in the plural ** Too great a variety of studies perplex and weaken 
the judgment" Variety, the subject, being in the singular, perpleg and 
weaken should be perplexes and weakens. 

§ 221. When in two connected clauses the leading verb is in the pres- 
ent or the future tense, the dependent one must not be in the past 
Thus, in the sentence, " Te will not come unto me that ye might have 
life," might is wrong, because it is connected in the past tense with the 
leading verb will come, which is future. Might have should be changed 
to may have, which is present 

On the other hand, if the leading verb is in the past tense, the de 
pendent v«rb must be past also. Thus, in the example last given, if wiU 
come were changed to would ccme, might have would be correct ; as, *' Ye 
^ vouldnot come unto me that ye might have life." 

§222. Two verbs connected by a conjunction without separata 



$ 217. State the principle that relates to the position of the posseasive case and the 
word tbat governs It 

$ 218. What is to be observed req;>ectlEg the use of pronoiuui in the progress of a 
•cntence ? 

S 219. What inmber Is each T What nnaber must a prononn oi verb agreeing wltll 
be ? State the other rule laid down in this sectlixi. 

§ 220. Qlve the rale for the agreement of the verb f What common error must be 
ivdded ? 

1 82L What is the rale for the tenses of the leading and the dependent verb In ocn* 
aected olaoses ? 



laid. 


laid. 


Lie, 


lay, 


lain. 


raised, 


raised. 


Rise, 


rose. 


nseiL 


set. 


set. 


Sit, 


sat. 


sat. 
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nominstiTeif, most be in the same mood. This role is yiolated in the fol> 
lowing sentence ; would go being in the potential mood, and mffeted in 
the indicative : " The Pharisees would neither go into the kingdom of 
Heaven themselves, nor suffered others to enter.** Either a new nomina* 
tive must be introduced for tuffered to agree with, or one of Hie verbs 
must be altered to the same mood as the other. The sentence is best 
corrected by changing the second verb. " The Pharisees would neither 
go into the kingdom of Heaven themselves, nor fuffer others to enter." 

§ 228. The transitive verbs layi raise, and set, must not be confounded 
with the intransitive, lie, rise, and sit This common error must be care- 
fully avoided. Compare these verbs, as conjugated below. 

TRANsnTVK. Imtramsitivk 

Raise, 

Set, 

We lai/ a thing down, raise it up, and set it in its place. We lie abed 
when we are sick, but rise as soon as we are able to sit up. 

§ 224 When several auxiliaries belonging to different tenses are used 
with the same participle or verbal form, care must be taken to have 
them consistent. " I can make as much money as he has.** As he has 
what ? Evidently has make, which would be bad grammar. The sen« 
tence should read, ** I can make as much money as he has made.** 

§ 225. Whom, and not wlw, must be used as the object of a verb. 
*' He is a man whom I honor next to the king himself;*' not who, for the 
verb honor governs the relative in the objective case, although the lat* 
ter stands before it 

§ 226. A preposition must not be introduced alter a transitive verb, 
tc govern & substantive which is really the object of the latter. "Covet 
earnestly for the best gifts ;" covet being a transitive verb, /or should be 
emitted. 

§ 22*7. Never use to, the sign of the infinitive, for the infinitive itself; 
as in the sentence, " I have not seen him, and I am not likely to,** It should 
be, " I am not likely to see him." 

§ 223. What is said of tho mood of two verbs oonnectod by a coi^anction ? How 
may sentences in which this rule is violated be corrected ? 

S 22& What verbs mnst not be confounded ? Coi\]agate tbe transitive verbs lajft 
raiM. set Conjugate the intransitivos lie, rise, sU, 

§ 224. Give the rule relating to auxiliaries. 

f 925. What is tlie objective of the relative who, and when must it be usedf 

) 226. What part of speech must not be introduced to govern the object of a tran* 
■tive verbT- 

I S27. What must not be used for the infinitive ! 
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g 228. AppropriAte prepositioiis miut follow eerUin wcnrda In th« 
IdUo^ving Bentence, to sl&oiild be changed to /rom, after the adjeotirf 
afferent, ** This account is yery different to what I told yon." 

As this rule is constantly yiolated, a list of a few common adjectires 
mxkd verbs is here presented, together with the prepositions properiy 
used in connection with theuL 



Abhorrence o^ 

Accompanied wt/A an manimate ob- 
ject ; by any thing that has life. 
Accuse of. 
Atsquaint vfiih. 
Adapted to. 

Agree with a person ; to a proposi- 
sition from another ; upon a tning 
among onrselvesw 
Analogy between (when two objects 
follow the preposition) ; to, wUh 
(when one of the substantives pre- 
cedes the Tcrb). 
Arrive aty in. 
Attended with an inanimate object; 

by anything that has life. 
Averse to,fronL 
Capacity for. 

Charge on a person ; with a thing. 
Compare with (in respect of quali- 
ty) ; to (for the sake of illustra- 
tion)L 



Congenial to. 

Conversant with men; with or <« 

things: about and amo*ig aN 

sometimes used. 
Copy after a person ; from a thing. 
Correspond wiiK 
Die of a disease ; by an instrument 

or violence. 
Disappointed of what we fail to ob- 

tam; in what does not answer 

our expectations, when obtained. 
Entrance into, 
Ebroert in, at 
Followed by. 
Militate ogaintL 
Profit ^^« . . 
Reconcile (in friendship) to; (to 

make consistent) with. 
Reduce (subdue) under; (in other 

cases) to. 



Between is applicable to two objects only ; among, to three or more. 
" A father divided a portion of his property between his two sons ; the 
rest he distributed among the poor.** 

In must not be used for into, after verbs denoting entrance. ** * Come 
into (not in) my parlor/ said the spider to the fly." 

§ 229. It is inelegant to connect a transitive verb and a preposition, 
or two different prepositions, with the same object ; as, " We confide in 
and respect the good ; ^ — " I called on, and had a conversation with, 
him." It is better, in such cases, either to supply an object for each of 
the governing words, or to omit one of the latter if it can be done with- 
out injury to the sense : thus, " We confide in the g^d, and respect 
them ;** — " I called, and had a conversation with him." 



tS8. Bf wLatmnst certain words be followed? To how nunj objects li 
Mhoeen applicable ! To how man j, among t By what must verbs denoting entrsnof 
bo followed ? 

1 229. What mnst not be connected with the same object f 



<Jf 
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LESSON XXXII. 

EXERCISE IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

Correct the grammatical errors in the following seof 

tences : — 

Undeb § 216. Between the old and new mansion is a fine grove of 
trees. — ^A gold and silver medal were presented to the inventor.— The 
educated and uneducated man are very different personages. — ^A white,' 
red, and blue flag, was displayed from the castle. — ^A white, red, and 
blue flag, were displayed from the castle. — ^This veil of flesh parts the 
visible and invisible world. — ^The past and present we know, but who 
can guess the future ? — Sing the first and second stanza. — ^A red and 
white rose is a great rarity. — ^Here are a red and white rose, growing 
together on the same bush. 

X3ndeb § 217. This politician's (for statesman we can hardly call him) 
dishonorable course has alienated most of his friends. — Richard the 
Lion-hearted's, as he is styled in history, glorious career, made him the 
idol of his subjects. ~^he began to extol the farmer's, as she called him» 
excellent understanding. — Critics find fault with the poets' of the Mid- 
dle Ages numerous me^^rical inaccuracies. 

Under § 218. Thou hast protected us, and shall we not honor you ? — 
To thee I owe many favors, and you may therefore rely on my executing 
thy command. — ^'TTs thine to command, mine to obey ; let me, there 
fore, know your pleasure. 

Under § 219. The king of Israel and the king of Judah sat each on 
their throne. — ^Let each esteem other better than themselves. — ^Every 
passenger must hold their own ticket. — Each oi* the sexes should keep 
within its proper bounds, and content themselves with the advantages 
of their particular spheres. — Some of our principal schools have each a 
grammar of their own. — ^Every bone, every muscle, every fibre, of man, 
are known to his Creator. — ^Every leaf, every twig, every drop of water, 
teem with life. — ^Each day, each hour, each moment, bring their own 
temptations. — No pain, no parting, no trial, no temptation, are to be en- 
countered there. — Every man is entitled to freedom of speech, if they do 
not pervert it to the injury of others. — ^Every body trembled for them- 
selves or their friends. — Every one has passed through scenes which are 
indelibly impressed on their memory. 

Under § 220. Perfect submission to the rules of the school are re- 
quired. — ^The column of murders, robberies, fires, and accidents, are 
more attractive to many readers than any other department of a news- 
paper. — Glad tidings of great joy is Ufought to the poor. — ^The train of 
our ideas are often interrupted. — ^Three months* notice are required be- 
fore a pupil is allowed to leave. — Seven men's assertion are better than 
one man's oath.^-Six months' sojourn among these mountains have re- 
ttored me to perfect health. 

UsDEB § 221. If he dislikes you, why did you associate with him?-« 
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tf he ipras a good man, why do yoa aeciiM him f-^I would be obliged to 
you if yoa ^ill lend me that book. — ^I should like it if you will go. — We 
informed him of the difficulty, that he may be prepared for it — They 
-will study, if they could be sure of taking the first prize. — ^Let me feel 
tiiat I can succeed, and I would work hard to accomplish it — Cultivate 
the acquaintance of the learned ; for they might be of service to you. 

Unbeb § 222. He writes and can read. — ^Many persons can command 
iheir passions, but will not do so. — ^He would neither go himself nor 
Bent his servant — ^I am engaged in a great work, and would not leave ii 
for one of less importance. — ^They might have been happy, and now aro 
eonvinced of it 

Undkr § 223. By laying abed late in the morning, you lose a tenth 
part of your life. — ^Take not up what you have not lain down. — The 
price of new-lain eggs has raised. — ^He lay himself out to please us. — The 
wicked man lays in wait for his adversary. — ^The ship sat sail at eight 
o'clock, and we set on the deck till midnight — ^Ye have sat at nought all 
my counsel — ^He sits a horse well. (In this sentence 9iU is correct, 
the preposition on being understood, to govern hone,) 

y^ Under § 224. Some dedications may servo for any book that has, is, 
or shall, be published. — He neither has, nor will, gain anything by this 
course. — He may have, and I think did, esteem her. — He doth leave the 
ninety and nine, goes into the mountains, and seeks that which is g^ne 
astray. — I did go, and answered my accusers. — ^No man in this world 
has, or will be, perfectly happy. — ^I have labored as much as a person in 
my situation can. 

Uin>EB § 225. Few men have friends, who, under all circumstances, 
they can trust They slew Varus, who in a former chapter I have men- 
tioned. — Who should I meet the other day, but my old friend ? — ^Be care- 
ful who you trust — ^Do you know who you are speaking to f — ^There are 
some who, though we do not like them, we cannot help respecting. — 
"Who have we here f • 

Under § 226. Let me consider of the matter. — Great benefit may be 
reaped from reading of histoi^. — His servants ye are to whom ye obey.— 
I snail commence by premising with a few observations. — We cannot 
allow of any interference. — ^The peasants do not seem to want for any 
thing. — ^The prisoner declined answering to the judge's questions. — Of 
this we have considered. — She was afraid to enter in the room. 

Under § 227. The good man tries to live as God designed him to. — ^I 
will attend the meeting myself, and induce all my friends to. — ^Explain 
this point, or ask your fr'iend to. — ^The book is so uninteresting, that I 
have not read it uirough, and never expect to. 

Under § 228. Your affairs have been managed in a different manner 
than what I advised. — ^Let us profit from the misfortunes of others. — We 
are often disappointed in things which we seemed sure to obtain. — We 
are often disappointed of things which before possession promised much 
enjo]pient — Socrates was accused for havine introduced innovations in 
religion. — Confide on the virtuous, and rely m those who have not de- 
eeived you. — Such a course is attended by many dangers. — Catiline fled 
from Rome, attended with a few followers. — ^Bestow favors to the de- 
serving only. — ^Many die annually from the plague. — ^How can this fact 
be reconciled to his statements t — How many ridiculous customs have 
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been brought in use during the last hundred years. — Let yonr actions 
correspond to your professions. — ^The Anglo-Saxons soon quarrelled be- 
tween themselves. — Virgil has often been compared to Homer. — Good 
humor may be compared with the sun, which sheds light on all 
around. 

Under § 229. It is well when pupils love, and entertain respect for, 
their teachers. — ^Music naturally has a great charm for, and power over, 
the young. — No one ought to injure, or wound the feelmgs of, hia 
neighbor. — Poetry has a natural alliance with, and often strongly ex- 
cites, our noblest emotions. — Endeavor to alter, or rather prevent the 
introduction of, so pernicious a fashion. — Good men are not always 
found, as regards their views and conduct, consistent with, but, on the 
other hand, are often opposed to, eaoh other. 



PART III. 



BHETORIO. 



LESSON XXXIII. 

PROVINCE AND OBJECTS OF RHETORIC. 

§ 230. The word Bhetoric is derived from the Greek 
verb p€(i>, to speak, and in its primary signification had refer* 
ence solely to the art of oratory ; in this sense, moreover, we 
find it generally used by ancient writers. As, however, most 
of the rules relating to the composition of matter intended for 
delivery are equally applicable to other kinds of writing, in 
the course of time the meaning of the term was naturally ex* 
tended ; so that even as early as in the age of Aristotle it was 
used with reference to productions not designed for public rec- 
itation. 

At the present day. Rhetoric, in its widest acceptation, 
comprehends all prose composition ; and it is with this signi- 
fication we here use the term : in its narrowest sense 'it is 
limited to persuasive speaking. 

^^^^^— — ^ ^^^■■- ■ .i , ■ ■■■■■■.■■■■ ■ i ■■■■■—■■ ■ ■ ■^— ^— ^ ■ il ^^^i^» I ■ ■• » 

I S80. WhAt Is the derivation of the word rheknHo t What did it originally signiiy 1 
A>what haa it since been eztendedf In Its widest aooeptation, what does it com- 
(nbendf 
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§ 231. The ancients thought it necessary for one wha 
would master this subject to study with care everything con 
nee ted with the great object proposed, the conviction of th 
hearer or reader ; and with this view some rhetoricians intrc 
duced into their system Treatises on Law, Morals, Politic; 
&c., on the ground that no one could write or speak well o> 
these subjects without properly understanding them. Quio 
tilian even insists on virtue as essential to the perfect oratoi 
because an audience is necessarily influenced by the considera 
tion that candor, truth, and uprightness, distinguish the per 
son addressing them. This, however, is assuming too much 
As the art of architecture has nothing to do with the coUec 
tion of materials, though without materials it is impossible to 
build ; so a knowledge of the subject of which the orator or 
essayist is to treat, constitutes no part of the art of Rhetoric, 
though essential to its successful employment : nor does vir- 
tue, whatever unction it may impart to the words of a writei 
or speaker, fall within the province of this art any more than 
wealth or rank, which are also likely to produce a prejudice in 
his favor. 

Some modem writers, in imitation of the ancients, and with a greater 
show of justice, have introduced Invention as a division of Rhetoric ; in- 
sisting that even perfection in the art of expressing, arranging, and 
beautifying, is valueless, unless the thoughts to be sc treated are 
judicious and appropriate. But the same objection here applies. 
Rhetoric, properly speaking, has no reference to the creation of thoughts, 
but merely to the manner of expressing them. The rules and principles 
of Invention, however, though independent of the art under considera- 
tion, must be carefully studied in connection with it, by all who would 
give effect to their compositions. This subject will hereafter receive at* 
tention ; we shall first proceed to consider Rhetoric proper. 

§ 232. Ehetoric may be regarded as either a science or an 



$281. Whftt did the andents regard as eesenlial to the mastery of tbla artf 
What did some rhetoricians introduce into their systems? What does QuinlilioK 
consider essential to the perfect orator? Is this Just? Illustrate the case by a com- 
pcurison with the art of architecture. What have some modem writers introduced a« 
A diyiaion of rhetoric ? What objection ia there to this ? What is said of the rales an^ 
prtndplea of invention ? 
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art. As a science, it inveBtigates, analyzes, and defines, the 
principles of good writing; as an art, it enables us to ap- 
ply these principles, or in other words teaches us the best 
method of communicating our thoughts. 

All art is founded on science. The reUtion between the two it that 
of o£kpring and parent Valuable knowledge always leads to some 
practical result ; and practical skill is rarely of general utility or ez 
tended application, unless it originates in knowledge. On the most sub- 
lime of sciences, for instance, theology and ethics, is founded the most 
important of arts, the art of living. So, from abstract mathematical 
science are derived the arts of the surveyor, the architect, the navi- 
gator, and the civil engineer. Nor can it be denied that their practical 
application in these arts constitutes the chief value of mathematical 
studies ; and that, were they not so applie4, i^y would be as much 
neglected as they are now cultivated. In like maimer, it is on account 
of its practical utility that Rhetoric is deemed worthy of a prominent 
place among the branches of a polite education. 

§ 233. As an art, Rhetoric has been classed by some 
among the useful arts, the object of which is to aid or benefit 
mankind ; by others, among the elegant arts, which aim sim- 
ply to please. It seems, howeyer, to partake of the nature of 
both ; and may therefore with propriety be denominated a 
mixed art. 

Both the elegant and the useful arts are founded on experience, but 
dififer in their origin and growth. The latter, being the offspring of 
Decesfiity, are cultivated even in the ruder stages of society ; whereas 
the former have their origin in leisure, and are disregarded until pro- 
vision has been made for the bodily wants. The useful arts, however, 
although first to originate in a community, are slower than the fine arts 
in their progress towards perfection. Thus, modern workmen im- 
measurably excel the ancients in the art of ship-building ; and how far 

- - — — 1 1 1 - ■--■-_■ - — — 

$ 882. How may rhetoric be regarded ? Aa a Bciencei, what is its provinoe ? What, 
M an art ? What is the relation of art to sciencel On what sciences is the art of living 
foandod ? From abstract mathematical science what arts are derived ? What consti- 
tQtas tbe chief value of mathematics ? In like manner, why Is Aetorio deemed an im- 
portant branch of education ? 

f 288. What is the object of the nsefiil arts ? What, of the elegant arts ? To which 
doM rhetoric belong ? On what are both the useful and tbe elc^pmt arts founded f In 
what do they dUfw? At what period of a nation's history do they respectlyely 
irlgiiistfl? 

8b9w the difference to their developmrnt and progiMt towndi pecftetkn. nin» 
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this superiority may be carried by means of future discoveries and inv 
provements, no one can say. In literature, however, we find the rovers* 
to be the case ; while naval architecture was yet comparatively in ite 
infancy, the art of composition reached so high a degree of perfection 
among the Gl^eeks, that modern times, with all their genius and learning, 
have produced nothing superior to the master-pieces of antiquity. In 
the rapidity of its development, as well as the zeal with which it en- 
deavors to please by elaborate embellishment. Rhetoric partakes of tha 
nature of the elegant arts ; it resembles the useful arts in its utility, w« 
may almost say its absolute necessity to mankind, as facilitating the 
means of communication. 

§ 234. From the study of Khetoric, two great advantages 
result : first , it enables us to discern faults and beauties in the 
compositions of others ; and, secondly, it teaches us how to 
express and embellish our own thoughts, so as to produce the 
most forcible impression. 

The first of these results, were there no other, would be sufficient 
recompense for the labor involved in pursuing a rhetorical course. Nor, 
It mui^. be remembered, is this labor great. The questions that arise 
exercise our reason without fatiguing it They lead to inquiries, acute 
but not painful ; profound, but neither dry nor difficult. They keep 
♦he mind active, but do not require from it the eflFort necessary for the 
investigation of purely abstract truth. 

By a trifling expenditure of time and attention, we are Uius enabled 
to judge of literary productions for ourselves, to weigh in the balance 
of taste and criticism, and form our opinions independently of others. 
We are not obliged to give or withhold our admiration as the world or 
the critic may decide. 

Nor is this independence the only advantage gained. The study of 
belles-lettres* furnishes a never-failing means of entertainment for ouz 



* Belles-lettres, the general term used in the. French language to 
denote the art of which we are treating and kindred subjects, is exceed* 
ingly indefinite in its signification, being by some writers limited to 
ihetoric and poetry, and by others made to embrace natural philosophy 

trate this by a comparison of naval arcbitectare with literature. In what respect does 
Tbetoric resemble the elegant arts ? In what, the nsef al arts ? 

S 234. What advantages resalt from the study of rhetoric ? What is said of the first 
<if these? Is much labor involved in pursuing a rhetorical course? What does a 
trifling expenditure of time enable us to do ? What other advantage is gained ? How 
h the pleasure received from the creations of art greatly increased f 

What tarm do the Francb apply to rbetorto and sindrad branches r What aalilaeta 
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leisnre hours. Thorough aequaintance with the principles of an art 
doubles the pleasure we receive from it ; and one whose taste has been 
enltivated by assiduous study of the philosophy of criticism will find, on 
almost every page, beauties which the common reader overlooks, is in- 
capable of appreciating, and consequently entirely loseai A love for the 
standard master^pieces of literature is thus awakened ; and he who haa 
ofnce acquired such a relish is in no danger of being a burden to him- 
aelf, or of yielding to the seductions of false and destructive pleaaureik 

These studies, however, do more than entertain and please ; they 
improve the understanding. To apply the principles of sotmd criticism 
to composition, to examine what is beautiful and why it is so, to dis- 
tinguish between aifected and real ornaments, can hardly fail to improve 
U8 in the most valuable department of philosophy, the philosophy of 
human nature. Such examinations teach us self-knowledge. They 
necessarily lead us to reflect on the operations of the judgment, the 
imagination, and the heart ; and familiarize us with the most refined 
feelings that ennoble our race. Beauty, harmony, grandeur, and ele- 
gance ; all that can soothe the mind, gratify the £&ncy, or move the 
affections, — ^belong to the province of these studies. They bring to 
light various springs of action, which, without their aid, might have 
passed unobserved ; and which, though delicate, often exercise an im- 
portant influence in life. 
^ Lastly, the cultivation of taste by the study of belles-lettres has in 
all ages been regarded as an important aid in the enforcement of 
morality. Let the records of the world be canvassed, and we shall 
find that trespasses, robberies, and murders, are not the work of refined 
men ; tJiat though, in some instances, the latter have proved unequal to 
temptation, and are betrayed into gross crimes, yet they constitute the 
exception and not the rule. Nor does the study of rhetoric operate 



3 



and geometry ; one author even goes so far as to introduce in a treatise 
on the subject a discourse on the seven sacraments of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. At the Lyceum of Arts in Paris, the department of belles- 
lettres comprehends general grammar, languages, rhetoric, geogra- 
phy, history, antiquities, and numismatics. In this country, the term is 
generally used in a more limited sense, to denote polite literature, in- 
eluding criticism, taste, the pleasures of the imagination, &c. 



•TO by some embraced nnder this head 1 At the Lyceum of Arts in Paris, what doea 
the department of belles-lettres comprehend ? As used in this country, what does the 
lenn signify ? 

Besides entertainment, what may we gain from the study of belles-lettreB f What 
do oiitieal examinations teach us ? 

What else tMults from the oultivatlon of taste by the itody of belles-ltttres ? What 
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ft preventive to the more heinous offences only ; it elevates the tone of 

the mind, increases its sensibility, enlarges the sphere of its sympathies, 

and thus enables it to repress its selfishness and restrain its more violent 

emotions. To a man of acute and cultivated taste, every wrong action, 

whether committed by himself or another, is a source of pain ; and, if 

ho is the transgressor, his lively sensibility brings him back to duty, 

with renewed resolutions for the future. Even the highest degree of 

cultivation may, to be sure, prove insufficient to eradicate the evil pas- 

■ions ; yet its tendency will certainly be to mitigate their violence. The 

poet has truly said : — 

" These polished arts have humanized mankind; 
Signed the mdo, and calmed the boisterous mind." 

Noble sentiments and high examples, constantly brought before the 
mind, cannot foil to beget in it a love of glory, and an admiration of 
what is truly great Though these impressions may not always be 
durable, they are at least to be ranked among the means of disposing 
th^ heart to virtue. 

§ 235. As an aid in enabling us to communicate our 
thoughts in the best manner, it would seem as if the value of 
rhetoric would be obvious to all ; yet there are some who ven- 
ture to call it in question. Kules, they say, hamper the mind, 
fetter genius, and make stiff and artificial composers. They 
prefer leaving the writer, untrammelled, to chance or the in 
spiration of the moment ; ridiculing the idea of his inquiring, 
while in the act of giving utterance to a thought, what is re- 
quired, or what prohibited, by rule. This principle, if true 
of Rhetoric, obviously applies to logic, grammar, and even 
Othe elementary branches of education; and it follows that, 
through fear of cramping the natural powers, we should do 
away with training of all kinds. The absurdity of this con 
elusion is manifest. 

Such reasoning can come only from a shallow mind, which would 
thus excuse its own ignorance. A writer can not hope to attain perfec- 
tion in his art, without paying due attention to its rules and principles. 
Men are not bom great composers, any more than they are bom skilful 



Ibelinif does a -wrong action generally awaken in a man of cultivated tasto? What dc 
aobltf sentiments and high examples produce in the mind? 

1 98& What objection is made by some to the study of rhetoric ? To what do they 
putu leaying tho 'writer f Expose the ikilacy of this ol^eotion. What is the ad* 
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carpenters or expert shoemakers. Proficiency in either Tocatton is tho 
result of study and practice. It is not^necessary that, while composing, 
the writer should keep rules constantly before him, and thus make hit 
style mechanical and lifeless. But the principles of his art should be so 
familiar to his mind, as, without consciousness on his part, to control its 
action. He thus intuitirely avoids what is wrong, while there b nothing 
to prevent his sentences from being as easy, natural, and nneonatraitted, 
tts those of the loosest and most ignorant scribbler. 
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/ ' ' TASTE. — ^ITS UNIVERSALITY AND CULTIVATION. 



§ 236. The rules of Rhetorio and Criticism are not arbi- 
trary, but have been deduced from examinations and compari- 
sons of those great productions which in all ages have elicited 
the admiration of men. Striking passages have been ana- 
lyzed ] the peculiarities which render them pathetic, sublime, 
or beautiful, have been investigated ; and thus rules have 
been formed, by which the critic is enabled to judge of other 
literary performances, and tho writer is shown how to express 
his thoughts in such a way as to reproduce similar impres- 
sions. 

Thus, Aristotle, who was the first to lay down rules for unity of 
action in dramatic and epic poetry, did not arrive at them by a train 
of inductive reasoning, but by close observation of Sophocles and Homer. 
Perceiving that these writers, by confining themselves in each of their 
respective works to one action complete in itself, awakened deeper in- 
terest in their readers than those who combined unconnected facts, he 
generalized the important principle that in the drama and the epic poem 

v&ntHse of stadyios principles and rales? Is » constrained style Ilkelj to be tho 
cesa'tr 

1 236. What is said of the roles of rbetorlo and criticism ? VTbenoe have they been 
dedaeed? Describe tbo process. How did Aristotle arrive at his mles for ontty 
of tottont 

8 
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unity of design is essential to success. All^e mles of the rhetorieiaD 
have been deduced in a similar manner, and are thus based at once on 
experience and nature. 

§ 237. The works from which the principles of Rhetoric 
are deduced, have, as already remarked, elicited the universal 
admiration of men. This implies the existence in the human 
mind of a faculty capable of forming opinions respecting them. 
Such a faculty does, indeed, exist ; nor is its action limited to 
the works of literature. It extends alike to all the creations 
of nature and art ; and is known by the name of Taste. 

§ 238. Taste may be defined as that faculty of the mind 
which enables it to perceive, with the aid of reason to judge 
of, and with the help of imagination to enjoy, whatever is 
beautiful or sublime in the works of nature and art. 

The word taste is thus used metaphorically. It literally signifies the 
sense residing in the tongue by which we distinguish different flavors, 
and is hence appropriately applied to the analogous faculty of the mind 
which recognizes alike the most delicate beauties and the most minute 
imperfections. 

So contradictory are the definitions of Taste given by different au- 
thors, so obscure is their language, and so inconsistent are many of them 
with themselves, that it is difficult to ascertain their real views on the 
subject Hume calls Taste " a natural sensibility **. Hutcheson makes it 
distinct faculty, perfect in itself: he maintains that it is entirely inde- 
pendent of both judgment and imagination, not only receiving impres- 
sions, but also passing judgment on them, and producing the pleasures 
arising therefrom ; or, in other words, that it perceives and at the same 
time judges and enjoys. With this view Blair for the most part agprees ; 
nor are Addison's views, as set forth in No. 409 of the Spectator, materi- 
ally different An opposite theory is advocated by Burke and Aken- 
eide. The former unhesitatingly attributes the perception and the 
enjoyment arising therefrom to entirely different faculties, confining 
Taste to the perception. Akenside distinctly teaches that all the plea- 
fures connected with the sublime and beautiful have their source in the 



I SS7. What doeB the general admiration of the master-pieces of literature Imply io 
tie honuui mind ? To what does this &calty extend ? What is It called ? 

f 283. What is Taste ? What does this term literally signify ? What is said of the 
deflnltions of Taste given by different authors? What does Hnme call Taste? Stata 
Ilctchoo^n's view. What writers agree with him in the mahi? What la Bark«'s 
UieoryT Akenside's? Alison's? Coasln't? 
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imagination. AliBon, ako, in ptrtt of hit Easay ably adToeatw thii 
theory ; yet, with strange inoonsistency, in his very definition makes 
Taste ** to be that iaculty of the human mind by which we perceive and 
enjoy whatever is beautiful or sublime in the works of nature or art* 
The French philosopher Cousin says, " Three faculties enter into that 
complex faculty that is called taste, — imagination, sentiment, reason.* 
Sentiment, according to this author, reeeires the impression; reasoa 

passes judgment on it; while imagination produces the sensation of 

pleasare experienced by the mind. 

Amid these conflicting theories, the author has adopted that whieb 

■eems to him least liable to objeotion. 

§239. Taste is common, in some degree, to all men. 
Even in children it manifests itself at an early age, in a fond- 
ness for regular bodies, an admiration of statues and pictures^ 
and a love of whatever is new or marvellous. In like manner, 
the most ignorant are delighted with ballads and tales ; the 
simplest intellects are struck with the beauties of earth and 
sky ; and savages, by their ornaments, their songs, and the 
rude eloquence of their harangues, show that along with rea- 
son and speech they have received the faculty of appreciating 
beauty. We may therefore conclude that the principles of 
Taste are deeply and universally implanted in the minds of 
men. 

§ 240. Though Taste is common to all men, yet they by 
no means possess it in the same degree. There are some en- 
dowed with feelings so blunt, and tempers so cold and phleg- 
matic, that they hardly receive any sensible impressions even 
from the most striking objects ; others are capable of appreci* 
atiDg only the coarsest kind of beauties, and for these have no 
strong or decided relish ; while in a third class pleasurable 
emotions are excited by the most delicate graces. There 
seems, indeed, to be a greater '^difference between men as re- 
spects Taste than in point of common sense, reason, or judg 
meat. In this Nature discovers her beneficence. In facul- 



1 289. What Is said of the unWaraaUty of Taste? How does It manifest Itself hi 
ddldien? How, In the ignorant ? How, in savages T What is the natoral Inference? 

|Q40. Is Taste possossod by all mm in the same degree? What is said of the dif 
%raios between individuals in this respeetT How does nafeaie show bsf benefloraec 
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^68 necessary to man's well-beings she makes little distinctioxi 
between her children ; whereas those that have inference rather 
to the ornamental part of life she bestows sparingly and ca- 
priciously, and requires a higher culture for bringing them to 
perfection. 

This difference in the degrees of Taste possessed by men is owing, in 
ft great measure, as we haye seen, to nature ; which has endowed some 
with more sensitive organs than others, and thus made them capable of 
greater intellectual enjoyment. Yet education has even more to do 
than nature with the formation of Taste ; a fact which becomes obvious 
when we compare barbarous with enlightened nations in this respect, 
or contrast such individuals of the latter as have paid attention to liberal 
studies with the uncultivated and vulgar. We shall at once perceive 
an almost incredible difference in the degrees of Taste which they re- 
spectively possess,— a difference attributable to nothing but the educa- 
tion of the faculty in the one case and its neglect in the other. 

Hence it follows that Taste is eminently an improvable faculty ; and 
in the case of this, as well as all the mental and bodily powers, exer- 
cise is to be regarded as the great source of health and strength. 

Even the senses are rendered peculiarly acute by constant use. The 
blind, for instance, who can make them<telves acquainted with the forms 
of bodies only by their touch, and are therefore constantly employing 
it, acquire exquisite sensibility ; so that they can even read fluently by 
passing their fingers over raised letters. In like manner, watchmakers, 
engravers, proof-readers, and all who are accustomed to use the eye on 
minute objects, acquire surprising accuracy of sight in discerning with 
ease what to others is almost invisible. Every one, moreover, has seen 
the result of cultivating an ear for music. He who at first relishes only 
the simplest compositions gradually appreciates finer melodies, and is at 
last enabled to enjoy all the intricate combinations of harmony. So, an 
eye for painting can not be acquired at once, but is formed by close 
study of the works oi the best masters. 

It is thus that diligent study, and close attention to models of style, 
are necessary to a full appreciation of the great works of literature. One 
slightly acquainted with the productions of genius sees no more in them 
than in common-place compositions ; their merits are lost upon him ; he 



(d the distribution of Taste and common sense ? What besides narnre operates in the 
JsmiatUfn of Taste f How is this shown f How may Taste be improved ? 

What slfect has exercise on the senses ! Qive examples. Whet is the reenlt ol 
mltivating an ear for musio? How is an eye for painting acquired t W hat is nece» 
«arvto an ippredstioi of the great works ef UttEStorey 
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Is eqiully blind to their excellencies and defects. Ilis Taste, bowerer, 
beeomes cultivated in proportion as his acqnaintance with works of this 
character is extended. lie is £p«dually enabled, not only to form Judg> 
ments, bvt to give satisfactory reasons for them. liis Taste is developed 
and improved by exercise ; just as the mosician's ear and the paint* 
ex^s eye are cultivated by a similar process. 
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ELEHCNTS AN3> CHAEACTERISTIOS OF TA8TI. 

g 241. Taste, we have seen, is fouDded on sensibility; not| 
however, the sensibility of mere instinct, but that of reason. 
The judgment has so much to do with the operations and de- 
eisioDS of this faculty, that we must regard it as one of the 
essential elements of the latter. The mind may or may not 
be conscious of the train of reasoning by which it arrives at 
its conclusions ; but in most cases there must be such reason- 
ing before taste can perform its functions. We are pleased 
through our natural sensibility to impressions of the beautiful, 
aided, as we shall presently see, by the imagination ; but an 
exertion of reason is first required, to inform us whether the 
objects successively presented to the eye are beautiful or nut. 

Thus, in reading such a poem as the iEneid, much of our gratifica- 
tion arises from the story's being well conducted, and having a proper 
eonn^^ction between its parts ; from the fidelity of the characters to na- 
ture, the spirit with which they are maintained, and the appropriate- 
ness of the style to the sentiments expressed. A poem thus conducted 
IS enjoyed by the mind, through tlie joint operation of the Taste and 
the imagination ; but the former faculty, without the guidance of rea> 
ion, could form no opinion of the story, would be at a loss to know 
whether it was properly conducted, and would therefore fail to receive 



S 241. On what is Taste fonnded ? Wliat fttealty, nevertheless, has mach to do with 
its decisions ? Before Taste can {lerform Its fiinctions, what most take place ? In read- 
ing saob a poem as the .Andd, from what does much of onr pleasnre arise f Show 
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pleasure from its perusal In like manner, wheneyer in works of Tasta 
an imitation of nature is attempted, whenever it becomes necessary 
to consider the adaptatiim of moans to an end, or the connection and 
Q^ngistency of parts uniting to form a whole, the judgment must alwayi 
play an important part 

In the operations of Taste, then, two different elements 
seem to have a share ; first, a natural susceptibility or sensi- 
ftiveness to pleasurable emotions arising from the contempla- 
tion of beauty and sublimity ; and, secondly, a sound judg- 
ment, to enable this faculty, with or without consciousness of 
such assistance, to appreciate what is beautiful and sublime, 
and admire it intelligently. To the exercise of this faculty, 
however, in its perfection, a good heart is no less essential 
than a sound head. Not only are the moral beauties supe- 
rior to all others, but their influence is exerted, in a greater or 
less degree, on many objects of Taste with which they are 
connected. The affections, characters, and actions of men, 
certainly afford genius the noblest subjects ; and of these there 
can be no due appreciation by minds whose motives and prin- 
ciples conflict with those which they respectively contemplate 
or describe. On the selfish and hard-hearted man the highest 
beauties of poetry are necessarily lost. 

§ 242. The characteristics of Taste, in its most improved 

state, are reducible to two. Delicacy and Correctness. 

Delicacy of Taste implies the possession of those finer organs and 
powers which enable us to discover beauties that lie hid from the vulgar 
eye. It may be tested by the same process that enables us to estimate 
the delicacy of an external sense. As the acuteness of the palate is 
tried, not by strong flavors, but by a mixture of different ones, each of 
which, notwithstanding it is blended with others, is detected and recog- 
nized ; so the Delicacy of internal Taste appears by a lively sensibibty 



vrbera the exercise of Jadgment is necessary. In what cases does this Ucxilty always 
^7 an important part? 

What two elements havo a share in the operations of Taste 7 To the exercise of 
Ttate in its perfection, what Is essential ? Show how this is the case. What oifect havo 
Um highest beanties of poetry on selfish men ? 

1 948. What are the characteristics of an iuiproved Taste ? What does delicacy ot 
Taafca imply ? How may it be tested ? Show some of the pecoUarltiet of a deUodkS 
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to the finest, minnteet, and most latent objects, even when most inti 
mately blended and compounded together. Many have strong sensi* 
bilitj, yet are deficient in Delicacy. They may be deeply impressed 
by snch beanties as they perceiye, bnt can perceive only what is coarse, 
bold, or palpable ; chaster and simpler graces escape their notice. The 
man of delicate Taste, on the other hand, has not only streng^ bnt also 
nicety, of feeling. He sees distinctions and differences which are lost oa 
others ; neither the most concealed beanties nor the minutest blemishes 
escape him. 

Addison, in his Spectator, No. 409, gives a striking illustration of 
delicacy of taste. " We find," says he, " there are as mauy degrees of 
refinement in the intellectual faculty as in the sense which is marked out 
by this common denomination. I Imew a person who possessed the one 
in so great a perfection, that, after haying tasted ten different kinds of 
tea, he would distioguish, without seeing the color of it, the particular 
sort which was offered him ; and not only so, but any two sorts of them 
that were mixed together in an equal proportion ; nay, he has carried 
the experiment so far. as, upon tasting the composition of three different 
sorts, to name the parcels from whence the three several ingredients 
were taken. A man of fine taste in writing will disc or i, after the same 
manner, not only the general beauties and imperfections of an author, 
but discover the several ways of thinking and expressing hiniself which 
diversify him fir<om all other authors, with the several foreign infusions 
of thought and language, and the particular authors from whom they 
were borrowed.* 

Correctness of Taste implies soundness of understanding. 
It judges of every thing by the standard of good sense ; is 
never imposed on by counterfeit ornaments ; duly estimates 
the several beauties it meets with in works of genius ; refers 
them to their proper classes; analyzes the principles from 
which their power of pleasing proceeds ; and enjoys them ac- 
cording to their respective merits. 

These two qualities, Delicacy and Correctness, though quite dis- 
tinct, to a certain extent imply each other. No Taste can be ex* 
quisitely delicate without being correct, or thoroughly correct without 
being delicate. Still one or the other characteristic predominates 

Taste. What s'ilkiDg illnstration does Addison give of delicacy of Taste ? What doei 
ocrrecliieu of Taste imply? By what standard does it Judge of things? Show how 
a correct Taste deals with works of genias. What relation snbsista between delicacy 
and correctness ? What critics among the ancients are respectively distinguished fof 
Idietiey and correctness of Taste ? Whok among modem critics ? 
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AmoQg ancient critics, Longinus possessed most Delicacy ; Aristotle, 
ajost C( rrectjiess. Of moderns, none exceed Addison in Delicacy ; and 
few in Correctness equal Johlison and Karnes. 

§ 243. Wc have thus far contemplated Taste in its sound 

or healthy state ; we find, hQwever, from our own experiencoi 

as well as from the history of the past, that it is liable to 

change, and may in both individuals and nations become 

weakened and even vitiated. There is, indeed, nothing more 

fluctuating or capricious. The inconsistencies of this faculty, 

and the wrong conclusions at which it often arrives, have even 

created in some a suspicion that it is merely arbitrary ; that 

it is not grounded on invariable principles, is ascertainable by 

no standard, and is dependent exclusively on the changing 

fancy of the hour ; and that therefore all labored enquiries 

concerning its operations are useless. 

One or two examples of the opposite Tastes which have prevailed in 
different parts of the world, and the revolutions that have taken place 
from time to time in the same country, may here be cited with proprie* 
ty. In eloquence and poetry, nothing has ever pleased the Asiatics ex- 
cept the tumid, the ornamental, the aitificial, and the gaudy ; whereaa 
ihe ancient Greeks, despising Oriental ostentation, admired only what 
was chaste and simple. In architecture, the models of Greece for cen- 
turies met with general preference ; subsequently, however, the Gothic 
style prevailed to the exclusion of all others ; and this in turn was af- 
terwards laid aside, while the Grecian was again received into popular 
favor. Again, in literature, how completely opposite is the taste of th« 
present day to that which prevailed during the reign of Charles IL I 
Nothing was then in vogue but an affected brilliancy of wit ; the sim- 
ple majesty of Milton was overlooked ; labored and unnatural conclu- 
sions were mistaken for scintillations of genius, sprightliness for tender- 
ness, and bombast for eloquence. Examples of vitiated Taste, whether 
we apply this term, literally, to the external sense, or, figuratively, to 
Ihe internal faculty, meet us on all sides. The Hottentot smears his 
body with putrid oil ; the Greenlander delights in rancid fat ; the Al- 

J . . - ■ — 

{ SM8. IIow have wo thas far contemplated Taste ? To what do wo find it liable f 
What character does It somotiines asbnnie tn both individuals and nations ? What sos- 
pidon have tlie iiico.iristenjies of this tlaculty produced in sonio? What example it 
dted of oppotiite Tastes in eloqaence and poetry? in architecture? Compare tb« 
literary taste of Charles Second's era with that of the present day. Give exftm|>Ie8 of 
Titlated Taster 
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[an« hunter takes pride in the swollen neck pecnliar to his people ; the 
woman of fashion prefen ronge to the roses which uatore has planted 
io her cheeks ; and some intellects admire Jack the Oiant-killer awre 
than the sublimest strains of the Epic Muse. 

§ 24 1. In view of such facts as these, it is natural to fall 
back on the trite proverb de gustibus non disputandum^ 
^* there is no disputing about tastes ; '' and to conclude that, as 
long as there is so great a diversity, all standards and tests 
must be arbitrary, and consequently worthless. But let us 
see to what this doctrine leads. If the proverb is true of 
Taste in its literal signification, it must be equally true of the 
other senses. If the pleasures of the palate are superior to 
criticism, those of sight, smell, sound, and touch, must be 
equally privileged. At this rate, we have no right to con- 
demn one who prefers the rude head on a sign to BaphaePs 
glorious creations, the odor of a decaying carcass to that of 
the most fragrant flower, or hideous discord to exquisite har- 
mony. This principle, applied to Taste in its figurative ac- 
ceptation, is equivalent to the general proposition that, as re- 
gards the perceptions of sense, by which some things appear 
agreeable and others disagreeable, there is no such thing as 
good or body right or tarong ; that every man's Taste is to 
him a standard without appeal ; and that we cannot, therefore, 
properly censure even those who prefer the empty rhymester to 
Milton. The absurdity of such a position, when applied to ex- 
tremes, is manifest. No one will venture to maintain that 
the Taste of a Hottentot or an Esquimaux is as delicate as 
that of a Longinus or an Addison ; and, as long as this is the 
case, it must be admitted that there is some foundation for 
the preference of one man's Taste to another's, some standard 
by which all may be judged. 

It must he observed that the diversity of men's Tastes does not 

^ Mi. What conclosioD may naturally be drawn flrom this variety in Tastes ? Where 
loes this doctrine lead ns? Applied to the fiicnlty of Taste, to what is this prlDdpli) 
sqalvalent? Show the absordity of such a position. If one man's Taste is to be pre- 
Isrred te anoAer's, what mnst exist ? Id what case is diversity of Tastes not only ah 
ViKible but to be expected ? Show in what Tastes may dififer anil yet be correct 
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neoeuarily im|»ly incorreetnesft in any Where the objects considered 
are different, sach dirersity is not only admissible but to be expected. 
One man relishes poetry most ; another takes pleasure in history alone^ 
Oue prefers comedy; another, tragedy. One admires the simple: 
another, the ornamental Gray and sprightly compositions please the 
young ; those of a graver cast afford more entertainment to the old« 
Some nations delight in bold delineations of character and strong repre- 
sentations of passion; others find superior charms in delicacy cf 
thought and elegance of description. Though all differ, yet all seKict 
wme one beauty which suits their peculiar tone of mind ; and therefore 
no one has a right to condemn the rest^ It is not in matters of Taste 
as in questions of mere reason, that but one conclusion is true, and aU 
the retft are erroneous. Truth, which is the object of reason, is one ; 
beauty, which is the leading object of Taste, is manifold. I / 
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LESSON XXXVl. 



STANDARD OP TASTE. 



§ 245 Tastes, we have seen, admit of variety ; but only 
when exercised on different things. When on the same ob- 
ject men disagree, when one condemns as ugly what another 
admires as beautiful, then we have no longer diversity, but 
direct opposition ; and one must be right and the other wrong, 
unless we allow the absurd position that all Tastes are equal- 
ly good. 

Suppose a certain critic prefers Virgil to Homer ; I, on the contrary, 
give the preference to the latter. The other party is struck with the 
elegance and tenderness which characterize the Roman bard ; I, with 
the simplicity, sublimity, and fire, of the Greek. As long as neither of 
us denies that both these poets have great beauties, our difference 
merely exemplifies that diversity which, as we have seen, is natural 
ami allowable. But, if the other party asserts that Homer has no 
beauties whatever, that he is dull and spiritless, that his Diad is in no 

9 845. In what case may Tastes differ withoat being directly opposite f lliastrau 
bto point by a comparison of Virgil witli Homer. In cose of an opposition of Tastes, 
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reepeet superior to any old legend of knight-errantry,-^ an I hava a 
right to charge my antagonist with baring either no Taste at all, or one 
in a high degree corrupted ; and I appeal to whateyer I regard as the 
standard of Taste, to show him hb error. 

It remains to enquire what this standard is, to which, in such opp^ 
siiion of Tastes, we must have recourse. The term properly denotes 
something establisEed as a rule or model, of such undoubted authority 
as V' be the test of other things of the same kind. Thus, when we say 
a standard weight or measure, we mean one appointed by law to regu- 
late all other weights and measures. 

§ 246. Wheneyer an imitation of any natural object ia 
aimed at, as for instance when a description of a landscape or 
a portraiture of human character is attempted, fidelity to na- 
ture is the proper criterion of the truly beautiful, and we may 
lay down the proposition that Nature is our standard. In 
such cases reason can readily compare the copy with the origi- 
nal ; and approve or condemn, as it finds the peculiarities of 
the object imitated more or less truthfully represented. 

§ 247. In many cases, however, this principle is inapplica- 
ble ; and for these we are obliged to seek some other stand- 
ard. Were any person possessed of all the mental powers in 
full perfection, of senses always exquisite and true, and par- 
ticularly of sound and unerring judgment, his opinions in mat- 
ters of Taste would beyond doubt constitute an unexception- 
able standard for all others. But as long as human nature is 
liable to imperfection and error, there can be no such living 
criterion ; no one individual who will be acknowledged by his 
fellow-mon to possess a judgment superior to that of all the 
rest. Where, then, can we find the required standard? 
Manifestly, in the concurrent Tastes of the majority of man' 
kind, ^'hat most men agree in admiring must be considered 

10 wbbt does it become necenary to appeal 7 What does the term riandard denote? 
What do we mean by a standard weight or measure ? 

f 846L When an imitation of any natoral Direct is aimed at, what Is the criterion of 
the beantiAil? What faculty is called on to approve cr condemn? On what is its 
iodsion baaed? 

S 247. In what cases is this principle inapplicable? Why can not the Tsste of t 
person of somid Jadgment t>e taken as a standard ? What is the only safe standard 
that can bo adopted ? Show how we appeal to this standard in cases of literal tastAi 
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bcautifal ; and his Taste alone can be esteemed true who oom 
cides with the general sentiment of his species. 

If ODj one should maintain that sugar is bitter and tobacco sweel; 
BO reasoning could avail to prove it, because it contradicts the genenk 
voice of mankind. The taste of such a person would inevitably be\re- 
garded as diseased. In like manner, with regard to the objects of inter- 
nal Taste, the common opinion of mankind carries the same authority, 
and constitutes the only test by which the impressions of individuals can 
be tried. 

§ 248. When we speak of the concurrent Tastes of men as 
the universal standard, it must., be understood that vte mean 
men placed in situations favorable to the proper development 
of this faculty. Such loose notions as may be entertained 
during ages of ignorance and darkness, or among rude and un- 
civilized nations, carry with them no authority. In such 
states of society, Taste is either totally suppressed or appears 
in its worst form. By the common sentiments of men, there- 
fore, we mean the concurrent opinions of refined men in civil- 
ized nations, by whom the arts are cultivated, works of genius 
are freely discussed, and Taste is improved by science an^ 
philosophy. 

Even among such nations, accidental causes occasionally pervert the 
Taste ; superstition, bigotry, or despotism, may bias its decisions ; or 
habits of gaiety and licentiousness of morals may bring false ornaments 
and dissolute writings into vogue. Admiration of a great genius may 
protect his faults from criticism, and even render them fashionable. 
Sometimes envy obscures for a season productions of great merit; while 
personal influence or party-spirit may, on the contrary, exalt to a high 
though short-lived reputation what is totally undeserving. Such incon- 
flistencies may lead us to doubt the* correctness of our standard ; but it 
will be found that these vagaries in the course of time invariably correct 
themselvds ; that the genuine Taste of mankind in general ultimately 
triumphs over Uie fantastic notions which may have attained temporary 
ourrency with superficial judges. The latter soon pass away ; whereai 



S 848. What do wo mean by the concurrent Tastes of men, which we make itM 
anlverial standard? Even among cultivated nations, what may pervert the ToBto 
Show how ita decisions are sometimes inflaenced. What feeling Is likely to be pn> 
daced by these inoonidstencies ? Ultimately, however, what will we find 7 
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the prineiplei of trne phfloflophie Taste are cnehangeaUe, being the mim 
no-w that they were five thousand yean aga 

Hie oniyeraality of Taste and the consistency of its decisions, except 

when temporarily perverted by external caoses, prove that it is far frov 

being arbitrary, is independent of individnal fancies, and employs a 

practical criterion for determining their truth or falsehood. In erery 

composition, what captiyates the imagination, conyinces the !reason, or 

touches the heart, pleases all ages and all nation& Uence the unan- 

faious testimony which successive generations have borne to the merit 

of some few works of genius. Hence the authority which such woite 

have acquired as standards of composition ; since from them we learx 

what beauties give the highest pleasure, and elicit the general admi* 

ration of mankind. 

§ 249. The terms Taste and Genius being frequently con- 
founded, though signifying quite different things, it is of im- 
portance clearly to define the distinction subsisting between 
them. Taste consists in the power of judging ; Genius, in that 
of creating. Genius includes Taste; whereas the latter not 
only may, but generally does, exist without the former. Many 
are capable of appreciating poetry, eloquence, and 'the produc- 
tions of art, who have themselves no abilities for composing or 
executing. Delicate and correct Taste forms a good critic ; 
but Genius is further necessary to form a poet, an orator, or 
an artist. Genius, therefore, is a higher power than Taste. It 
Implies a creative or inventive faculty, which not only per 
ceives beauties already existing, but calls new ones into being, 
and so exhibits them as strongly to impress the minds of 
others. 

The term Ge7tiicSy as commonly used, extends further 
than to the objects of Taste. Thus we speak of a genius for 
mathematics, for war, for politics, and even for mechanical em- 
ployments. In this acceptation, it signifies a natural talent 
or aptitude for excelling in any particular vocation. 

How ia it proved thftt the principles of Taste are not arbitnuy ? How haye the 
<*Teat works of genius been regarded in all ages ? 

S 249. What terms are often coufoonded ? Show the difference between Taste and 
P'lA-'A Which forms the critic, and which the poet? Which is the higher power? 
What is tho common acceptation of the term ffeniue t As possessed by indiyidoa] 
liindi, wbich extends to the wider range of oltjeots^ genios or Taste ? What is said of 
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OeDius, the creative facultj, as possessed by mdiyidual 
minds, does not extend to so wide a range of objects as Taste. 
It is not uncommon to meet persons possessed of good Taste 
In several of the elegant arts, in painting, sculpture, music, 
and poetry ; but to find one who is an excellent performer in 
all these is much more rare, or rather not to be expected at 
all A universal genius is not likely to excel in any thing ; 
only when the creative powers of the mind are directed exclu- 
Bively to one object, is there a prospect of attaining eminence. 
V7ith Taste the reverse is the case ; exercLjing it on one class 
of objects is likely to improve it as regards all. 

§ 250. Genius, as remarked above, implies the existence 
of Taste ; and the more the latter is cultivated and improved, 
the nobler will be the achievements of the former. Genius, 
however, may exist in a higher degree than Taste ; that is, a 
person's Genius may be bold and strong, while his Taste is re- 
markable for neither delicacy nor correctness. This is often 
the case in fhe infancy of a literature or an art : for Genius, 
which is the gift of nature, attains its growth at once ; while 
Taste, being in a great degree the result of assiduous study 
and cultivation, requires long and careful training to attain 
perfection Shakspeare is a case in point. Full of vigor and 
fire, and remarkable for the originality of his thoughts, he still 
lacks much of that delicacy, both of conception and expression, 
which has been attained by later writers of far inferior Genius. 
Indeed, those who dazzle the minds of their readers with great 
and brilliant thoughts are too apt to disregard the lesser 
graces of composition. 



a an! venal genioB f Wh%t Is the result of exercising Taste on anj partienlar dass of 
•Igectsf 

I 2D0. What Is implied in genins? May it eiist without a high degne of Tastw? 
When is this often tl>e case ! What author is a case in point T 
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LESSON XXXVII. 

PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION. 

§251. The pleasures of Taste, since they arise from im- 
pressions made on the imagination, are generally known as the 
Pleasures -of the Imagination. 

§ 252. The Imagination is that faculty of the mind by 

which it conceives ideas of things communicated to it oy the 

organs of sense, and, selecting parts of different conceptions, 

combines them into new wholes of its own creation. 

Imagination, like every other fJAcnlty of mind, is of course confined 
to man. Opening to him, as it does, an enlarged sphere of manifold 
and multiform pleasures, it affords a striking proof of IMvine benevolence. 
The necessary purposes of life might have been answered, though our 
senses had served only to distinguish external objects, without conveying 
to us any of those delightful emotions of which they are now the source. 
The Creator, however, has seen fit to vouchsafe to man these pure and 
innocent enjoyments for the purpose of elevating his aspirations, enfio- 
bling his emotions, banishing unworthy thoughts trom his breast, freeing 
him from the control of passion and sense, and leading him to lo<^ 

beyond the earth, and 

** Before the tranilent and minnto 
To prize the vast, the stable, the sublime.** 

The mind that has once feasted on the pleasures which imagination 
affordit, will never be satisfied to leave them for meaner enjoyments ; any 
more ^an one who from some height views a majestic river rolling its 
waves through spacious plains and past splendid cities, will withdraw 
his gaze from the inviting prospect, to contemplate the stagnant pool at 
his feet 

§ 253. The process by which the emotions alluded to affect 
the imagination next requires attention. Whenever an object 

« ■ I* " ' I ■■ I ■ ■ ■ . 

t S51. From what do the pleasares of Taste arise ? What are they generally 
eaUed? 

$ VS2. Wliat is meant by the im£gisatlon ? To whom is it confined f Show how !tfl 
bostowaJ Is a proof of divine beneficence. How do the pleasures of the imaginatioii 
ooinpa*'e with other «i^oyments » 

S S58. Describe the process by which the sen&ations In qnestion affect the Imaglnatloa 
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calculated to produce them is presented to the mind) unless 
its attention is previously engrossed, a train of thought is im« 
mediately awakened, analogous in character to the object ex- 
citing it. It must be observed, however, that the simple per- 
ception of the object is insufficient of itself to excite the 
emotion. No pleasurable impression will be produced, unless 
the mind operates in connection with the sensatior ; unless 
he imagination busies itself with the pursuit of such trains of 
thought as are awakened. 

We find that the same thing is true of the creations of art A fine 
landscape, a beautifal poem, a thrilling strain of harmony, excite feeble 
emotions in our minds, as long as our attention is confined to the quali- 
ties they present to our senses. We fully appreciate them only when 
our imaginations are kindled by their power, when we lose ourselves 
amid the images sunmioned before us, and wake at last from the play of 
fancy as from the charm of a romantic dream. 

§ 254. That pleasurable emotions are not produced by 
mere impressions on the external senses, but remain unfelt 
unless these impressions are transferred to the imagination, is 
susceptible of conclusive proof. If, for instance, the mind is 
in such a state as to prevent the play of imagination, the sen- 
sation of pleasure is entirely lost', although of course the e£fect 
on the outward sense is the same. A man in pain or afflic- 
tion will contemplate without the slightest admiration scenes 
and objects, which, were his imagination at liberty, would 
afford him the liveliest pleasure. The sublimity and beauty 
of external nature are almost constantly before us, and tiot a 
day passes without presenting us objects calculated to charm 
and elevate the mind ; yet it is in general with a heedless eye 
that we regard them, and only at particular moments that we 
are sensible of their power. There are few that have not con- 
templated with delight the beauties of a glowing sunset ; yet 
every one knows that, at times, all the gorgeous magnificence 

Wbftt, beside tbe sensatlOD, ts essential to the production of a pleasorablo emotion In 
the mind ? What is said of the emotions prodaced by the creatixma of art ? 

1 804 Prove that pleasurable emotions are not prodaced by mere impressions on the 
istomal senses. To what is the difference in the impressions prodiced by the same 
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with xbich Nature paints the heavens at the close of day fallf 
powerless on the eye, 

Tliis difference of effect is clearly not attributable to the objeoti 
themselves, nor to the external senses on which the impression is prima 
rUy produced : it arises from a difference in the state of our imsgina* 
tions ; from our disposition at one time to follow out the train of though! 
awakened, and our incapacity to do this, at another, in consequence of 
the pre-occupation of our minds by some engrossing idea. The pleasures 
of Taste are enjoyed in their perfection only when the imagination if 
free, and the attention is so little occupied as to leave us open to all the 
impressions created by the objects before us. It is, therefore, always in 
leisure hours that we turn to music and poetry for amusement The 
Beacons of care, of grief, of business, have other occupations ; and destroy, 
for the time at least, our sensibility to the beautiful or the sublime, in 
proportion as the state of mind produced by them is unfavorable to th« 
exercise of the imagination. 

Another proof that imagination is the source of the pleas* 
ures of Taste may be derived from what is observed in the 
process of criticising. When, in considering a poem or paint- 
ing, we attend minutely to the language and structure of the 
one, or the coloring and design of the other, we cease to feel 
the delight which they otherwise produce. The reason of this 
is that by so doing we restrain our imagination, and, instead 
of yielding to its suggestions, resist them by fixing our atten- 
tion on minute and unconnected parts. On the contrary, 
if the imagination is ardent and is left to its free exercise, the 
mind receives pleasure from the performance as a whole, and 
takes no note of the minor details of criticism. 

It is this chiefly that makes it difficult for young persons with lively 
imaginations to form correct judgments of the productions cf literature 
and art, and which so often induces them to approve of mediocre pex^ 
formances. It is not that they are incapable of learning in what merit 
of composition consists ; for the principles which direct us in the forma> 



ftb)M>t Ai different times attributable ? Wben are the pleasares ot taste enjojod In theii 
peifection ? Wben da we turn to music or poetry for amusement ? 

What do facts observable In the process of criticising prove witli regard to tho 
plMSurcs of Ta.ste? State tlie arguments thus derived. What kind nt Titics »r^ per* 
ions with ardent imaginations likely to become? What renders It diiBeait fo' the 
fonng to form correct Judgments of literary performances ? What effect hat tLo labor 
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tion of critical opinions are neither numerous nor abstruse. It is not 
that sensibility increases with age ; for this all experience contradicts. 
But it 18 because at this period of life the imagination is fresh, and ii 
excited by the slightest causes ; because the young decide on the merits 
of a composition according to the impression it makes on this faculty ; 
because their estimate of its value is formed, not by comparing it with 
o^her works or with any abstract or ideal standard, but from the facility 
with which it leads them into those enchanting regions of fancy where 
youth loves to wander. It is their own imagination that in reality pos- 
tesses the charms which they attribute to the work that excites it ; and 
die simplest tale is as capable of exciting this faculty in the young, and 
IS therefore advanced to as high a rank in their estimation, as the most 
meritorious peiformances would be at a later period. 

All thb flow of imagination, however, in which youth and men of 
sensibility are apt to indtdge, and which so often yields them pleasure 
while it involves them in incorrect judgments, the labor of criticism de- 
stroys. Thus employed, the mind, instead of being free to follow the 
trains of imagery successively awakened, is either fettered to the con- 
sideration of minute and isolated parts, or pauses to weigh the various 
ideas received. Thus distracted, it loses the emotion, whether of beauty 
or sublimity ; and, since the impression on the outward sense is evident- 
ly the same as before, it must be the restraint of imagination alone that 
mokes the di£ference, and consequently this faculty is the sole source 
whence the pleasures of Taste flow. Accordingly, the mathematician 
who investigates the demonstrations of the Newtonian philosophy, the 
painter who studies the designs of Raphael, the poet who reasons on the 
measure of Milton, — all in such occupations lose the delight which these 
several productions give ; and, when they wish to recover the emotion 
of pleasure, must withdraw their attention from minute considerations, 
and leave their fancy to revel amid the great and pleasing conceptionj 
with which it is inspired. 

§ 255. The pleasures received from objects of Taste de- 
pending, as we have seen, on the action of the imagination, it 
follows that whatever facilitates the. lively exercise of this 
faculty heightens the pleasurable emotions experienced. This 
is obviously the effect of those interesting associations with 



Ji ertdclsn) on tho flow of Imnglnation ? What Is Bald of the mathematlciaD, the 
painUiT, and the poet, when studying the great masters of their respective arts? 

% 25C. On what do the pleasures received from objects of Taste depeml? What, 
liiercfore, heightens the pleasurable emotions experienced ? Of what is this obviously 
the eifect ? In how many classes are associations comprised ? What is the first daae ? 
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particular objects which exist in every mind. These assooia- 
tions are comprised in three classes : — 

I. PersanoL No man is indifferent to a view of the house where he 
was born, the school where he was educated, or the scenes amid which 
his infancy was spent Bo many images of past affections and past hap- 
piness do they recall, that, common-place as they may seem to others, 
to him they are a source of indescribable rapture. There are melodies, 
•IflOf that were learned in infancy, or were sung perhaps by beloved 
voices now silent^ which awake strong feeling within us whenever thej 
are heard, and are through life preferred to all others 

n. National. Next to personal associations, those connected with 
our country are most calculated to heighten our emotions of pleasure. 
What American can visit the localities consecrated by -the blood of his 
struggling ancestors, can behold Bunker Hill, Benning^n, Valley Forge, 
Gowpens, or Torktown, and not feel his heart touched with a far higher 
and stronger enthusiasm than would be kmdled by the mere beauty of 
the respective scenes t To others, they may be objects of indifference ; 
to us, they are hallowed by their connection with our country's history. 
In like manner, the fine lines which Virgil, in his Georgics, has dedicated 
to the praises of his native land, beautiful as they are to us, were un* 
doubtedly read with far greater pleasure by the ancient Roman. 

The influence of such associations in increasing the beauty or sub- 
limity of musical compositions iqjist have been generally observed. 
Swiss soldiers in foreign lands have been so overwhelmed with melan- 
choly on hearing their celebrated national air, that it has been found 
necessary to forbid its performance in the armiea in which they serve. 
This effect is not attributable to the composition itself, but to the recoL 
lections with which it is accompanied ; to the images it awakens of 
peace and domestic pleasures, from which they have been torn, and to 
which they may never return. So the tune called Bellisle March is said 
to have owed its popularity in England to the supposition that it was 
the air played when the British army marched into Bellisle, and to its 
consequent association with images of conquest and military glory. 

JlL'Eistarieal, Powerful, though in a less degree than the asso* 



')eMribe personal a88ociation& Show how they impart additional intensi^ to the 
pleasure received from certain melodies. What associations, next to personal ones, ara 
most calculated to heighten our pleasurable emotions ? What scenes are likely to kin< 
die enthusiasm in an American's heart? Why? In whom is it likely that the lines 
dedicated by Virgil to his country awakened the liveliest pleasure? What compcsi- 
lions have their effect greatly increased by such associations? What illnstration is 
tited, touching the Swiss soldiers ? To what is the effect of this national air attrib- 
utable ? In like manner to what does the air called Bellisle March owe its popolarlty f 
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fiatlons connected with our own land, are those founded on general his- 
u>ry or the lives of distinguished persons. The valley of Vaueiuse is 
celebrated for its beauty ; yet how little would it have been esteemed, 
bad it not been the residence of Petrarch I In like manner, there are 
many landscapes, no doubt, more beautiful than Runnymede ; yet those 
who remember that this place witnessed the granting of the great char- 
ier which has guarahteed the rights and liberties of miUions, will £Bdl 
few Bcenes affect their imaginations so strongly. 
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LESSON XXXVIIL 

flOURCES OF THE PLEASURES OP THE IMAGINATION. 
'•' THE NOVEL. THE WONDERFUL. THE PICTURESQUE. 

§ !^56. Of the five senses that have been given to man, 
three, — taste, smell, and touch, — are incapable by themselves of 
awakening the imagination to pleasure. Cooperating with the 
other two, they may contribute ^o the effect produced on this 
faculty ; or, by the associations cpnnected with their sensa- 
tions, they may occasionally produce pleasing trains of thought : 
but, independently exercised, they cannot be regarded as 
sources of the pleasures of Taste. Hence the intensity of the 
affliction with which the blind and deaf man is visited. Cut 
off from the manifold enjoyments ensured by sight and hear- 
ing, and by these alone, he finds but little solace in the posses- 
sion of the three inferior senses. 

Taste (in its literal signification) has to do with the body ; it flatters 
and serves the grossest of all masters, the stomach. No sense has less 

What is the ihird class of aasocfatloDS ? How do they rank as regards effoctf Wlist 
Ilastrntlons are given to pn»ve their power ? . 

% 256. W hich of the five senses are incapable of affecting the imagination ? When do 
they ctintributo to the effect produced on ttiis faculty ? How are they sometimes instrU' 
mental in producing pleasing trains of thought? Inde[»endently exerci.se<l, are they 
loarces of the pleadure if Taste ? What fbllows with respect to tlie blind and deaf 
■nnT 

To what does the sense of Taste appeal ? Wliat kind of pleasnres Is it incapable of 
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eoimection with the mind, or is flo utterly incapable of yielding il 
pleasure. 

Smell may sometimes seem to yield perceptions of the beaatlfal ; but 
It is because the odor is exhaled from an object that we already know 
to be beautifal, and that is so independently of its fragrance. Thun the 
rose charms us with its symmetrical proportions and the richness and 
variety of its shades ; its odor is agreeable, not beautiful, and suggests 
the idea of beauty only because we know it to proceed from a beautifdl 
object 

Touch may in a measure judge of smoothness, regularity, and sym- 
metry ; but not with sufficient promptness and accuracy to make it a 
source of pleasure to the imagination, unless sight comes to its aid. 

Agreeable trains of thought may, indeed, occasionally be awakened 
by the taste, smell, and perhaps touch, of particular objects with which 
striking recollections of the past are connected ; yet we cannot on that 
account say that the sen8atix>ns produced through these media are a 
source of mental pleasura 

§ 257. The only senses capable of kindling the imagina- 
tion and exciting its pleasures arc sight and hearing. Tho 
impressions of the former are the more striking, and the 
enjoyment they yield is both more lasting and more intense. 
The blind, therefore, apart from the greater helplessness to 
which they are reduced, lose incomparably more of the pleas- 
ures of the imagination, whether awakened bV nature or art, 
ihan the deaf. ^ 

These senses seem to be particularly in the service of the souL The 

sensations they produce are pure, not gross ; intellectu^, not corporeaL 

They contribute to the refining rather than the sustaining of life. They 

• procure us pleasures which are not selfish and sensual, but noble and 

eleyating. 

§ 258. To these two senses, then, through the operation 
of which natural objects excite a flow of imagination' and con- 

prodadng? Of what may smell sometimes seem to yield perceptions? l^Iafn how 
this ia, and illuBtrate it in the case of the rosei Of what qualities may touch, in a 
moasare, judge ? Why isle not, then, a source of pleasure to the imagination? To 
what are the agreeable trains of thought sometimes awakened by these senses 
Ittrlluutle? 

1 857. What senses alone are capable of kindling the imagination ? Which pn^ 
luces the more striking impressions? How, then, does the aCELiction of tho blind com* 
psre with that of the deaf ? What is said ot tho sensations and plessores prodaood by 
right and besting ? 
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sequent pleasure, art must be addressed, in order to make an 
impression on the lyind. The eye being, as we have seen, 
the medium of the most vivid and abundant sensations, to it 
most of the fine arts, — ^painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
landscape-gardening, — are exclusively addressed. Music, po- 
etry^ and rhetoric (which we have seen is a mixed art), ad- 
dress themselves to the ear. 

§ 259. We may divide those objects of sight and hearing 
which constitute the source of pleasure to the imagination, 
into two great classes, the productions of nature and those of 
art. Strictly speaking, our subject leads us to treat only of 
the latter, or rather of that class of the latter which pertains 
exclusively to tho art of composition. Yet, as the relation 
subsisting between the two is intimate and they often afford 
striking illustrations of each other, we shall briefly extend our 
notice to both. 

§ 260. The different characteristics which an object must 
possess to excite the imagination are known as the novel, the 
wonderful, the picturesque, the sublime, and the beautiful. 
Of these the last two are by far the most fruitful sources of 
pleasure. 

These five qualities belong alike to natural and artificial objects. 
Two others must here be mentioned, more limited in extent, because ap- 
ziicable only to the creations of art 

L Fidelity of imitation. Art in many cases aims at nothing more 
vhan a reproduction of nature. In these cases, the closer resemblance 
the copy bears to the original, the greater pleasure does it afford. Nor 
is this less true, though the object copied be destitute of beauty, or 
even repulsive. In a picture we can endure the filthy lazzaroni and dis* 
gusting dwarf, from whom in life we would turn away with uncontrol* 



$ 258. To what mnst art be addressed ? Which arts are addressed to tho eye f 
Which, to the ear? 

$ 259. Into what two great classes are the objects of sight and hearing divided f 
What is said of the relation subsisting between them ? 

$ 260. Enamerate the characteristics which an object mnst possess, to excite the 
Imagination. Which of these are the most frnitftil sonrcefi of pleasure ? To what ob- 
jects do these qnalittes belong? What two others are more limited in extent? lo 
vtaat caaes la fidelity of imitation a source of pleasure ? Illustrate the flust that a fldth* 
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Kaole aversion. The mind is pleased with the fidelity of the representa* 
tdoiiy because in the triomphs of art the whole species may be said to 
liave a common concern and pride. 

H. Wit, humor, and ridicule, in literary compositions, are the source 
of various pleiasure& These are of such importance as to require future 
consideration at some leng^ 

§ 261. The Novel is an important source of the pleasures 
of Taste, producing, as it>does, a lively and instantaneous e£feot 
OB the imagination. An object which has no merit to recom- 
mend it, except its being uncommon or new, by means of this 
quality gives a quick and pleasing impulse to the mind. A 
degree of novelty, indeed, though not essential to the produc- 
tion of impressions by the beautiful or the sublime, consider- 
ably heightens them ; for objects long familiar, however 
attractive, are apt to be passed over with indifference. 

<rhe emotion produced by novelty is of a livelier and mor% 
pungent nature than that excited by beauty ; but is propor- 
tionally shorter in its continuance. If there is no other charm 
to rivet our attention, the shining gloss thus communicated 
soon wears off. 

The desire to see and hear what is new is unr^ersal, and is known 
as curiotity. No emotion of the mind is stronger or more generaL Con- 
versation is never more interesting than when it turns on strange ob- 
jects and extraordinary events. Men tear themselves from their fami- 
lies in search of things rare and new, and novelty converts into pleasures 
the fatigues and even the perils of travelling. By children, also, this 
feeling is constantly manifested. We see them perpetually running from 
place to place, to hunt out something new ; they catch, with eagerness 
and often with very little choice, at whatever comes before them. 
No^, by reason of its nature, novelty cannot for any length of time en 
gross our attention ; and hence curiosity is the most versatile of all our 



hi tepresentation pleases, though the object copied maj be absolntelj rcpnlslya 
Explain the reason. What source of pleasure to the imagination belongs ezoludyely 
to literary composltioiis ? 

S 261. What is the effect of the novel on the imagination? What, on the impros- 
lloos produced by the beantifal and the sablime ? How does the emotlan produced by 
Borelty compare with that excited by beauty ? What is the desire to see and hear nam 
things called ? How do men show that they are under its control f How is It maol^ 
«f ted by children ? What is the leading cbaraoterlstio of oorinsltr t 
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affections. It is constantly changing its object, and always presentn aa 
appearance of anxiety and restlessness. 

§ 262. Novelty is possessed by objects in different degrees, 
to which its effects are proportioned. 

I. The lowest degree is found in objects surveyed a second 

time after a long interval 

Experience teaches us (.hat, without any decay of remembrance, ab- 
■ence always gives an air of novelty to a once familiar object Thus, a 
person with whom we have been intimate, returning from abroad after 
a long interval, appears almost like a new acquaintance. Distance of 
place contributes to this effect no less than lapse of time ; a friend, for 
example, after a short absence in a remote country, has the same air of 
novelty as if he had returned after a longer interval from a place nearer 
home. The mind unconsciously institutes a connection between him 
and the distant region he has visited, and invests him with the singu- 
larity of the objects he has seen. 

^ II. The next degree of novelty belongs to objects respect- 
ing which we have had some previous information. 

Description, though it contributes to familiarity, cannot altogether 
remove the appearance of novelty when the object itself is presented. 
The first sight of a lion, for instance, is novel, and therefore a source of 
pleasure, although the beholder may have previously obtained fix^m pic- 
tures, statues, and natural history, a thorough acquaintance with all hi^ 
DccuUarities of appearance. 

III. A new object that bears some distant resemblance 

to one already known is an instance of the third degree of 

novelty. 

We are familiar, for example, with the features of the Caucasian race 
of men, having seen them from infancy ; the first sight of a Chinese, 
nowever, is novel and pleasing, because, although he bears a resemblance 
to those we already know, the points of difference are sufficient to ex- 
cite our curiosity. 

IV. The highest degree of novelty is that which character* 

f 8^. To what are the effects of novelty proportioned ? In what objects to novelty 
flMind in the lowest degree? What to always the effect of absence? What bcsidea 
lapaeof time contributes to this effect? IlloMtrate this. What connection is unoon- 
leioQsIy instituted by the mind ? What objects are characterized by novelty in tli« 
ieoond degreo? What is the effect of description ? Ihustrate this. What to the next 
Ughest degree of novelty? Give au iUnstntion. To what ol^ects does the hishoii^ 
d«gne of novtlty lielgBg? 
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izes objects entirely unknown and bearing no analogy to any 
with which we are acquainted. 

§ 263. The Wonderful is analogous in character to thfl 
noyel, and is by some confounded with it. It is equally a 
source of pleasure, its charm consisting principally in the pro- 
duction of unexpected trains of thought. 

The difference between the novel and the wonderfhl is readily iUi]» 
tratod. A trareller who has never seen an elephant, g^es to a jangle 
in India for the purpose of meeting with one ; if he sncceeds, the sight 
is novel and pleasing, but not wonderful, for it was folly expected. A 
Hindoo, wandering in America, suddenly sees an elephant feeding at 
large in a field : the sight is not novel, for he is accustomed to the ani- 
mal; it is wonderful, however, because totally unexpected, — and is 
pleasing in proportion. 

Tlie Chinese appreciate the fact that the wonderful pleasurably ex- 
cites the imagination in a high degree, and take advantage of it in the 
embellishment of their gardens, which, we may add, are among the finest 
in the world. A torrent, for example, is conveyed under the ground, 
that the visitor may be at a loss to divine whence the unusual sound 
proceeds ; and, to multiply still stranger noises, subterranean cavities are 
devised in every variety. Sometimes one is xmexpectedly led into a 
dark cave, which stiU more unexpectedly terminates in a landscape en- 
riched with all the beauties that nature can afford. In another quar- 
ter, enchanting paths lead to a rough field, where bushes, l^riers, and 
stones, interrupt the passage ; and, while means of egress are being 
sought, a magnificent vista opens on the view. 

§ 264. The Picturesque is by some regarded simply as a 
variation of the beautiful, and treated under that head. The 
term seems, however^ to be applied to objects which have a 
rugged appearance, in contradistinction to such as are sublime 
or beautiful, particularly when introduced among the latter by 
way of contrast. Affecting the mind at first with an emotioii 
of surprise, such objects soon give birth to an additional train 

$268. To what is 1Jfi6 vxmd&rful analogous? In wbat does its ohann consist f 
Illustrate the difference between the novel and the woi^derftil. What use do the Ghi> 
nese make of the fact that the wonderftil pleasurably excites the ima^nation ? Show 
how they apply this principle in their gardenSb 

1 964. To what do some regard the piehtrsaqua as belonging ? To what objects does 
tUtteim seem rather to be applied ? With what emotion do pictoreaqna ol^ects first 
affect the mind? To what do theyaoon gi7e birth? Mention some pictareaqne db* 

9 
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of images wliioh the scene itself would not have suggested. A 
ruined tower in the midst of a deep wood, an old bridge flung 
across a chasm between rocks, a moss-covered cottage on a 
precipice, are instances of the picturesque. We have other 
examples in a stream with a broken surface and an irregulai 
motion ; and, among trees, not in the smooth young beech ox 
the fresh and tender ash, but in the gnarled oak and knotty 

elnL 

It is not necessary that picturesque objects should be of great size ; 
it is enough if they are rough and scraggy, if they indicate age by their 
appearance and have forms characterized by sudden variations. Among 
animals, the ass is generally regarded as more picturesque than the 
horse ; and, among horses, it is to the wild and rough forester or the worn- 
out cart-horse, that this epithet is applied. In our own species, objects 
merely picturesque are to be found among the wandering tribes of gyp- 
sies and beggars ; who, in all their characteristics, bear a close analogy 
to the wild forester and worn-out cart-horse, as well as to old mills^ 
hovels, and similar inanimate objects. 
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LESSON XXXIX. 

THE SUBLIME. 

« 

§265. The term Sublimity, for which grandeur is by 
some used as an equivalent, is applied to great and noble ob« 
jects which produce a sort of internal elevation and expansion. 
The emotion, though pleasing, is of a serious character, and, 
when awakened in the highest degree, may be designated even 
as severe, solemn, and awful ; being thus readily distinguish- 
ablo from the livelier feelings produced by the beautiful. 

Jects. What is the leading characteristic of such objects? Is the ass or th9 hon!« 
the more pictiresque? To what kind of horses is this epithet applicable? Whi4 
viembers of ocr own species present a picturesque appearance ? To what are th«/ anal- 
Bgo'iB in character ? 

§ 265. What word Is used as an equivalent for sublimity t To what are theoe t«nB9 
ft[>pli':rl f Describe the emotion produced by sublimity. 



L 
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The principal source of the suhlime is might, or powet 
in a state of active exertion. Hence the grandeur of earth- 
quakes and volcanoes ; of great conflagrations ; of the stormy 
ocean and mighty torrent; of lightning, tempests, and all 
violent commotions of the elements. 

A stream that confines itself to its hanks is a heantiful ohject; hut^ 
when it rashes with the impetuosity of a torrent, it becomes sublime. 
*' The sight of a small fire," says Longinus, " produces no emotion ; but 
we are struck with the boiling furnace of Etna, pouring out whole riyen 
of liquid flame." The engagement of two great armies, being the high- 
est exertion of human might, constitutes one of the noblest and most 
magnificent spectacles that can be presented to the eye, or exhibited to 
the imagination in description. Lions and other Tiimftla of strength are 
subjects of some of the grandest passages. In what sublime terms is the 
war-horse described in Job I 

"Hast thou given the horse strength! hast thou clothed his neck 
with thunder! Canst thou make him afraid as a grasshopper! The 
glory of his nostrils is terrible. He paweth in the valley, ana rejoiceth 
in his strength ; he goeth on to meet the armed men. He mocketh at 
fear, and is not affrighted ; neither turneth he back from the sword. 
The quiver rattleth against him, the glittering spear and the shield. He 
swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage ; neither believeth he 
that it is the sound of the trumpet. He saith among the trumpets, Ha, 
ha 1 and he smelleth the battle afar ofi^" 

The description of the leviathan is worked up in the same book with 
fine effect. 

** Canst thou draw out leviathan with an hook! or his tongue with a 
cord which thou lettest down ! Canst thou put an hook into his nose ? 
or bore his jaw through with a thorn ! Wilt thou play with him as 
with a bird! or wilt thou bind him for thy maidens ! By his neesings a lieht 
doth shine, and his eyes are like the eyelids of the morning. Out of his 
mouth go burning lamps, and sparks of fire leap out. Out of his nos- 
trils goeth smoke, as out of a seething pot or cauldron. His breath kin- 
dletk coals, and a flame goeth out of his 'nouth. In his neck remainetb 
strength, and sorrow is turned into joy oefore him." 

§ 266. The simplest form in which sublimity develops it- 

What is the principal aource of the sublime? From this source what deriv« 
thoir grandoar ? How is a stream that confines itself to its banks characterized f When 
doos the same stream become sublime ? Bepeat the remark of Longinus. What Is 
the bigheet exertion of human might ? What kind of a spectacle doos a battle, ther«> 
fcare, constitute ? What animals form the subject of some of the grandest passages! 
Where are the war-horse and the leviathan described in sublime terms ? Bepeat thes« 
Io6criptlon£ 

S266l What is the simplest form in which sublimity deyelops itself t Oive some 
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self is yastness. Wide-extended plains, to wbicH the eye did* 
cerns no limit ; the firmament of heaven ; the boundless er 
panse of ocean, — furnish us with familiar examples. 

To connect greatness of size with greatness of character is natarai^ 
particularly with unenlightened minds. The Scythians, for example, 
were so impressed with the fame of Alexander the Great that they 
thought he must be a giant, and were astonished when they found him 
to be rather under than above their own size. 

The mind is inadequate to the conception of infinity, and intuitively 
invests whatever approaches it with a character of grandeur. Hence, 
infinite space, endless numbers, and eternal duration, possess this 
quality in an eminent degree. It must be observed, however, that 
where there is such variety in the parts of any object that one cannot 
be inferred from another, unless they are of such size that all can be 
taken in at one vieW) a portion of the sublimity is lost When there is 
such immensity that the whole cannot be comprehended at once, the 
mind is distracted rather than satisfied, and is excited only to an in- 
ferior degree of pleasure. With the sky and the ocean this is not the 
case ; because what is invisible is the counterpart of what we see, and 
from such portions as meet the eye imagination can readily draw the 
picture of such as are concealed from it. When, however, every part 
must be seen that an idea of the whole may be formed, any degree of 
magnitude inconsistent with distinctness diminishes the effect. Addi- 
son's observation is therefore just, that there would have been more true 
sublimity in one of Lysippus' statues of Alexander, though no larger than 
life, than in the vast Mount Athos, had it been cut into the figure of the 
hero, according to the proposition of Phidias, with a river in one hand, 
and a city in the other. 

§ 267. All vastness produces the impression 6f sublimity. 
This impression, however, is less vivid in objects extended in 
length or breadth than in such as are vast by reason of their 
height or depth. Though a boundless plain is a grand object, 
yet a high mountain to which we look up or an awful preci- 



fhmilior examples With what is it natural to eonnoct greatness of character ? What 
did the Scythian^ think respecting Alexander the Great? To what is the mind In- 
ftdeqaate ? What ohjects, therefore, are eminently grand ? When there is variety in 
Iha parts of an object, what degree of magnitude is inconsistent with the highest sub> 
Hmity? Why does not this principle operate in the case of the sky and the ocean 
What remark does Addison make In illustration of this point ? 

S 267. With the same size, in what directions must bodies be extended, to be most 
niDitmo? How doM a bonndless plain compare with a high mountain n an twftil 
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pise or tower from which we contemplate objects beneath, is 

BtlU grander. The sublimity of the firmament arises as well 

from its height as from its vast extent. 

Our every-day actions shoir that we are aware of the eSect pro- 
duced on the mind by elevation. We raise lofty monnments, and on 
their tops place the statnes of our heroes, at as great a height as is oonk 
patible with distinctness of view. So thrones are erected for kings, and 
elevated seats for jndges and magistrates. Among all nations, Heareii 
is placed far above. Hell far below. Why are these directions prefer* 
red to all others, if the mind does not instinctively connect an idea of 
grandeur with great height and depth! 

§ 268. The solemn and the terrible are important elements 
of the sublime ; hence, darkness, solitude, and silence, which 
have a tendency to fill the mind with awe, contribute much to 
sublimity. It is not the gay landscape, the flowery field, oi 
the flourishing city, that produces the emotion of grandeur : 
but the hoary mountain, and the solitary lake ; the aged forest, 
and the torrent falling down the precipice. 

Hence, too, night scenes are generally the most sublime. The firma- 
ment, when filled with stars in magnificent profusion, strikes the imagi- 
nation with a more awful grandeur than when we view it enlightened 
by the brightest noon-day sun. The sound of a bell and the striking of 
a large clock are at any time grand ; but they become doubly so, when 
heard amid the stillness of night. In descriptions of the Deity, dark- 
ness is often introduced, and with great effect, as a means of imparting 
additional sublimity to the subject ** He maketh darkness his pavilion," 
saith the inspired writer; "He dwelleth in the thick cloud.** So^ 
Milton: — 

** How oft, amidst 

Thick clondfl and dark, do«B Heaven^i aU-roUng Stra 

Chooee to reside, his gloxy Tmobacared, 

And with the mi^eaty of darkness round 

drcleahla throne 1'* 

§ 269. Obscurity is another source of the sublime. We 

preeipioe? To what Is the sabllmity of the flrmament owing? How, In ereiy-day 
Hfe, do we avafl oaiBdyea of the effeeta produced bj elevation ? Why do all nations 
locate Heaven above them, and Hell below ? 

S 868. What other elements contribute largely to the sublime ? Olve Instances of 
their effect As regards sublimity, what la the efTect of darkneaa on the heavens the 
wand of beFj^ Ao. ? What Ib often Introduced into deeerlptioiu of the Deity, and with 
iHut «%ct ? Give an example from Scripture ; ttom MUton. 



\ 
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have seen that in natural and visible objects, when a portioA 
of the form is seen, it is essential that the nvhole be within 
reach of the eye, unless there is such uniformity that its ap- 
pearance can be readily inferred. When no part, however, 
is visible or material, but the whole is left to imagination, the 
obscurity and uncertainty fill the mind with indescribable 
awe. Thus we find that descriptions of supernatural beings 
are characterized by sublimity, though the ideas they yield 
are confused and indistinct. The superior power we attribute 
to such beings, the obscurity with which they are veiled, and 
the awe they awaken in our minds, necessarily render them 
sublime. The grand eflFect of obscurity is obvious in the fol- 
lowing passage from the book of Job : — 

" In thoughts from the visions of the night, when deep sleep falleth 
on men, fear came upon me, and trembling, which made all my bones 
to shake. Then a spirit passed before my face ; the hair of my flesh 
stood up. It stood still, but I could not discern the form thereof: an 
image was before mine eyes, there was silence, and I heard a voice, 
saying, ' Shall mortal man be more just than God I shall a man be more 
pure than his Maker t * " 

As a general principle, all objects greatly elevated, or far removed as 
regards either space or time, are apt to strike us as grand. Whatever 
is viewed through the mist of distance or antiquity looms larger than its 
natural size. Hence epic poets find it expedient to select as heroes the 
great personages of bygone times, rather than those of their own day, 
though equally distinguished. 

It follows that no ideas are so sublime as those connected 
with the Supreme Being, the least known but incomparably 
the greatest of all things ; the infinity of whose nature and 
the eternity of whose duration, joined to the immensity of 
His power, though they transcend our conceptions, yet exalt 
them in the highest degree. 

§ 270. Sublimity is also frequently heightcmed by disor- 



S 999. What is another sonrce of the aublime ? Show the difference in tliia reepoet 
between material and immaterial thingiw What Is said of snpematural objects? Quote 
from Job a anblime passage descriptive of a spirit As a general principle, what objecti 
BtTike us as grand ? Why do epic poets select as heroes personages of bygone times f 
With whom are our snblimest ideas connected ? 

1 870. B^ what is sablimlty fluently heightened f Wliat feeling does stiiot lego* 
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der. When we gaze at tbiDgs strictly regular in their outline 
and methodical in the arrangement of their parts, we feci a 
sense of confinement incompatible with mental expansion. 

Sxact proportion of parts, thongli it often contributes additional 
effect to the beautiftd, seldom enters into the sublime. A g^eat mass of 
rocks thrown wildly and Qtfnfusedly together by the hand of nature 
produces a greater impression of grandeur in the mind than if they had 
been adjusted to each other with the utmost taste and care. 

§ 271. We have thus far considered sublimity as belong- 
ing to visible tfings merely ; it may, however, characterize 
objects of hearing, as well as those of sight. Among the arts 
which please the imagination through the ear, poetry and 
rhetoric have already been enumerated. Though, with the 
aid of conventional characters whicli represent words and 
thereby ideas, they address the eye, and may therefore be un- 
derstood by the deaf, yet they are to be regarded as primarily 
appealing to the ear, and governed by princi^ les laid down 
with the direct view of producing the liveliest effect on that 
organ. Accordingly, under the head of sublimity, as pertain- 
ing to objects of hearing, we mmst treat of the sublime in 
writing ; and thia^ by reason of its importance, will constitute ^ 
a separate lesson It remains for us here to enumerate the 
sounds characterized by sublimity. These are included in 
five classes, as follows : — 

L Those associated with ideas of danger ; such as, the howling of a 
storm, the rumbling of an earthquake, the groaning of a volcano, 
the roaring of thunder, the report of artillery. 

n. Those associated with great power actively exerted ; as, tne noise 
of 8 torrent, the fall of a cataract, the uproar of a tempest, the dash 
of waves, the crackling of a conflagration. 

SL Those associated with ideas of majesty, solemnity, deep melancholy 
or profound grief; as, the sound of the trumpet and other warlike 
instruments, the notes of the organ, the tolling of the bell, do. 



Iirltj produce ? To what does exact proportion of parts contribate ? In what position 
do massive rocks produce the greatest impression of grandeur ? 

§271. To what, besides objects of sight, does sublimity belong f To what sonse an " 
Um) arts of poetry and rhetoric addressed ? With what three claaaes of ideas most 
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IV. Of the notes of animals, those awaken the emotion of grandens 
which are known to proceed from strong or ferocious creatures M 
examples of this class, the roar of the lion, the growling of bearsi 
the howling of wolyes, and the scream of the eagle, may bo men- 
tioned. 

V. Those sounds of the human voice may be accounted sublime which 
indicate that the more serious emotions, — sorrow, terror, and the 
like, — are strongly excited. The tones which, in general, denote a 
high degree of emotion, will be found to be loud, grave, lengthened, 
and swelling. 

§ 272. It will be seen that the sublimity of sound arises, 
not from any inherent quality or independent fitness to pro- 
duce the emotion, but exclusively from the association of 
ideas. 

This is evident from the fact that, as soon as the soxmd is separated 
from the idea, it ceases to be sublime. Thus, persons who are afraid of 
thander frequently mistake some common sound for it, such as the roll- 
ing of a cart or carriage. While the mistake continues, they feel an 
emotion of sublimity ; but, the moment they are undeceived, they are 
the first to laugh at their error and ridicule the noise that occasioned 
it Similar mistakes are often made, in those countries where earth* 
quakes are common, between inconsiderable sounds and the low rum- 
bling noise which is said to precede such an event ; there can be no 
doubt that, the moment the truth is discovered, the emotion of sublimi- 
ty is at an end. So, children are at first as much impressed with the 
thunder of the theatre as with that of the genuine tempest ; but, when 
they understand the delusion, regard it as no more than the insignificant 
noises they hear every day. Again, to the Highlander the sound of the 
bag-pipe is sublime, because it is the martial instrument of his country, 
and is constantly associated with splendid and magnificent images ; to 
the rest of the world, the instrument is at best barely tolerable. Final- 
ly, that sublimity in the tones of animals arises from associations with 
Qieir character seems obvious fmm. several considerations. The howl 
of the wolf differs little from that of the dog either in tone or strength ; 



toonds be amodated, In order to be sabllmef Give examples of each. Of the notes 
of ftnlmala, which awaken the emotion of grandeur ? What sounds of the human Yoiee 
aro accounted sublime ? What tones denote a high degree of emotion ? 

S 273. From what does the sublimity of sound arise ? What evidence Is there of 
ttiis f Illustrate the point by stating what takes place when some InsigniQcant sound 
Is mistaken tor thander or the rumbling of an earthquake. How is the sound of th« 
bag-pipe regarded bj the Highlander f How, by the rest of the world 7 WUat coca 
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but there is no comparuon between them in point of rablimitj, beeanM 
we know the one to be a savage, and the other a domestic, animal. 
There are few animal sounds so loud as the lowing of a cow ; yet it will 
De admitted that it is far fram being characterized by sublimity. We 
may therefore infer that sounds possess this quality, not by reason of 
any inherent character, but only through the associations connected 
with them. 



• •• 



LESSON XL. 

THE STTBLIME IN WRITIKO. 

§ 273. For a literary composition to possess sublimity, it 
is necessary that the subject be sublime ; that, if a scene oi 
natural object, it be one which, exhibited to us in reality, 
would inspire us with thoughts of the elevated, awful, and 
magnificent character that has been described. This excludes 
what is merely beautiful, gay, or elegant. If it be attempted, 
with the aid of rhetoric, to make any such object the theme 
of a sublime composition, the effort will prove a failure, and 
bombast or frigidity of style will result. 

§ 274. We shall find, then, that the passages generally 
accounted sublime are, for the most part, descriptions of thij 
natural objects mentioned in the last lesson as capable of pro- 
ducing the emotion of grandeur ; or, in other words, of what 
is vast, mighty, magnificent, obscure, dark, solemn, loud, pa- 
thetic, or terrible. 

Shakspeare, in the following lines, furnishes us with a fine example 
of sublimity, arising from the vastness of the objects successively pre- 

gloss the diflTerenco ? From what does Bobllmity in the tones of animals ariee ? lUos- 
t»te this. 

S 27a. What is oesential to sublimity in a literary oomiM)6ition ? If a scone or natun] 
object is treated of; what most be ita character? What is excladod? What will t^ 
talt, if it be attempted to write sublimely on a trivial subject? 

$ 274 Of what, then, fur the most part, are sublime passages descriptions t £epMl 
the quotation from Shakspeare, and show wborein its sublimity oonsists. 

9* 
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•ented, and the patiietio thought that all this magnificence and groat 
aess IB destined to destruction* 

** The cloud-capt towers, tho gorgeous palaces, 
Tbe aolemn temples, the groat globe itsell^ 
Tea, all which it inherit, shaU dissolve ; 
And, like an iDsubstantial pageant faded. 
Leave not a rack behind." 

As observed in § 265, battles are among the sublimest Bpectacles on 
which the eye can gaze, by reason of their displaying immense power in 
Che act of violent exertion. We may, therefore, look for' the same ele- 
ment of grandeur in descriptions of such sceneSi Homer furnishes one 
of the sublimest, as well as earliest, in the whole range of poetry. 

** When now gathered on either side, the hosts plunged together in 
fight ; shield is harshly laid to shield ; spears crash on the brazen corse- 
lets ; bossy bucider with buckler meets ; loud tumult rages over all ; 
groans are nuxed with the exulting shouts of men ; the slain and the 
slayer join their cries; the earth is floating round with blood. As 
when two rushing streams from two mountains come roaring down, and 
throw together their rapid waters below, tliey roar along the gulfy vale. 
The startled shepherd hears the sound, as he stalks o'er the distant 
hills ; so, as they mixed in fight, from both armies clamor with loud 
terror arose." 

From Ossian we take another description of a battle-scene, which 
bears, it will be observed, a decided resemblance to the one last quoted, 
both in the enumeration of circumstances, and in the comparison of the 
contending hosts to two mountain torrents. Both are eminently sub- 
lime, presenting to us in a few words a succession of striking images. 

" Like Autumn's dark storms pouring from two echoing hills, towards 
each other approached tho heroes ; as two dark streams from high rocks 
meet and roar on the plain, loud, rough, and dark in battle, meet Loch- 
lin and Inisfail. Chief mixes his sti'okes with chief, and man with man ! 
Steel sounds on steel, and helmets are clefb on high : blood bursts and 
smokes around : strings murmur on the polished yews : darts rush along 
the sky : spears fall like circles of light which gild the stormy face of 
night. 

" As the noise of the troubled ocean when roll the waves on high, aa 
the last peal of thundering heaven, such h the noise of battle. Though 
Cormac's hundred bards were there, feeble were the voice of a hundred 
bards to send the deaths to future times ; for many were the deaths of 
the heroes, and wide poured the blood of the valiant" 

What are among the sublimest spectacles, and why ? What follows with respect to 
desorlpticns of bottle-scenes ? From what two authors are general descriptions of bat* 
QoB quoted ? How do they compare In point of subliinity ? In what respects do they 
resemble each other? What other poet's description of r similar scene is pnssentedf 
Repeat it. How, in your opinion, does it compare in point of grandeur iKith the two 
Kuracts Just given f 
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Compare with these the fine passage in the sixth book of ParadiM 
iiusty than which nothing could be more lofty or forcible. 

** Now BtormiDg tary nea, 
And damor sacb as heard in Hoavvn till now 
Was never ; arms on armor clashing brayed 
Horrible discord, and the madding wheels 
Of brazen chariots raged ; dire was the nolso 
Of conflict ; over-head the dismal hiss 
Of fiery darts in flaming volleys flow, 
And flying vaalted either host with fira 
So under fiery oope together rushed 
Both battles main, with ruinous assault 
And ineztinguishablo rage ; all Heaven 
Besounded ; and, bad earth been then, all earth 
Had to her centre shook." 

Darkness, obscurity, and difficnlty, are introduced with fine effect 
hito the following passage from Milton, which describes the traTcUing 
of the fallen angels through their dismal habitation :— 

** O'er many a dark and dreary Tale 
They passod, and many a r^on dolorous; 
O'er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp ; 
Bocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens and shades, of death— 
A universe of death." 

Seldom has a supernatural being been represented with such genuine 
sublimity as in the following fine extract from Ossian, descriptive of 
Fingal's interview with the spirit of Loda. The ghost is invested with 
obscurity, might, and terror ; the king of Morven, with fearless heroism ; 
the darkness of night is aroimd : all things contribute to intensify the 
sublimity, with which, it may be added, the simple sententiousness of 
the style is eminently in keeping. 

** A blast came from the mountain : on its wings was the spirit of 
Loda. He came to his place in his terrors, and shook his dusky spear. 
His eyes appear like flames in his dark face : his voice is like distant 
thunaer. Fingal advanced his spear in night, and raised his voice on 
high. * Son of night, retire : call thy winds, and fly I Why dost thou 
come to my presence with thy shadowy arins f Do I fear thy gloomy 
form, spirit of dismal Loda f Weak is thy shield of clouds ; feeble is 
that meteor thy sword I The blast rolls them together : and thou thy* 
self art lost. My from my presence, son of night I call thy winds and 
flyl' 

What other passage is presented from Milton? What points are Introdaoed witii 
iinoefibct? What specimen is given of descriptions of supernatural objects? With 
what is tb3 ghost invested ? With what, the king? What contributes tc iDtcn'-ifir the 
jubllmlty ? 

How is the ^irit of Loda described ? What does it command Fingal to do ? What 
to the result of the interview ? 
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** * Dost thou force me from my place ? ' replied tlie hollow yoice. • 1 
turn the battle in the field of tlie brave. I look on the nations, and 
they vanish : my nostriU pour the bla^t of death. I come abroad on 
the winds: the tempests are before my face. But my dwelling is calm 
above the clouds ; pleasant are the fields of my rest.' 

** * Dwell in thy pleasant fields/ said the king. ' Let Comhal's son 
be foi-gotten. Do my steps ascend from my Mils into thy peaceful 
piuinpf Do I meet thee with a spear on thy cloud, spirit of dismal 
Lodaf Why then dost thou frown on me Why shake thine airy 
Bpear f Thou frownest in vain : I never fled from the mighty in war ; 
and shall the sons of the wind frighten the king of Morvent No— he 
knows the weakness of their arms.' 

" * Fly to thy land/ replied the form ; * take to the wind, and fly I 
The blasts are m the hollow of my hand : the course of the storm is 
mine. Fly to thy land, son of Comhal, or feel my flaming wrath I ' 

'* He lifted high his shadowy spear 1 he bert forward his dreadful 
height Fingal, advancing, drew his sword, the blade of dark-brcwn 
Luno. The gleaming path of the steel winds through the gloomy ghost. 
Tlie form fell shapeless into air.'' 

§ 275. Besides the objects enumerated in the ladt lesson, 
there is another class from which the subjects of the sublimest 
passages are often taken. They consist of the great and 
heroic feelings and acts of men ; and the elevation which dis- 
tinguishes them is generally known as the moral or senti- 
mental sublime. When, in an extremely, critical position, a 
person forgets all selfish interests and is controlled by high 
inflexible principles, we have an instance of the moral 
sublime. 

The most fruitful sources of moral sublimity are these : — 

I. Firmness in the cause of truth and justice. 
Of this species of heroism, ancient Roman history furnishes many 
distinguished examples. Brutus, with unyielding sternness sentencing 
bis sons to death, for having conspired again^ their country ; and Titua 
Manlius, ordering his son to the stake, for engaging with an enemy con- 
trary to his command : — excite in our minds the most elevated ideas. 
Socrates is another instance, who chose to die by hemlock, though 
means of escape were in his power, because their employment might have 
been construed into an admission of guilt Above all, among never-to- 

1 27(». What is meant hj the moral or sentimental sublime ? Wlicn have we Instaa* 
ajsof the moral sublime? What is the first source of moral snbllmityf What his- 
tory fbrnlsbed us examples of tliis species of hcruism ? Mention twa What illustiKtioQ 
U ttflTonliK* by Socrates^ career ? What other memorable examples are cited f Wbat ii 
the ieuwnd source of the moral sablimo ? Show how the stiwy of Damon oaJ Pythlai 
fhmlahea two examples of moral sablimity. What InstanM is cited from Boman hi* 
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be-foigotten inatanees of the moral sublime, are to be mentioned tl&e 
heroio deaths ol the Christiao martyrs, who, amid tortures iucoQceiFa' 
ble, in flames and on the rack, testified to the reality of their faith. 

II. Generous sclf-sacrifioe ia behalf of another. 

Th? story of Damon and Pythias, the former of whom, baring in* 
curred the enmity of the tyrant Dionysius, was by him sentenced to 
death, furnishes us with two renuirkable examples: fi»t, that of 
Pythias, who remains as hostage during his friend's farewell yisit to hia 
tuxnWjf on condition of suffering in his stead if he does not return at the 
appointed time ; and, secondly, that of Damon, who, refusing to profit 
by the belf-devotion of Pythias, comes back in season to redeem his 
pledge. We find another forcible illustration in the career of Ccriola* 
nus ; when, after having been besought in vain by the leading men of 
Rome, he yields to his mother^s tears and prayers, though aware that 
the consequences will be fatal to himself, and consents to withdraw his 
army with the sad words, " Mother, thou hast saved Rome, — ^but lost 
thy son 1 ** Equally sublime is the self-devotion of Codrus, the last 
Athenian king. Informed by the oracle, that, in a battle which was 
about to take place, Athens or her king must perish, he rushed into the 
thickest of the fight» and by the sacrifice of himself saved, as he tliought^ 
his country. 

III. Self-possession and fearlessness in circumstances of 
danger. 

Of such elevated emotion, an incident in the career of Cesar affords 
a striking illustration. Crossing, on one occasion, a branch of the seai 
he was overtaken by a tempest of such violence that the pilot declared 
himself unable to proceed, and was in the act of turning back. ** Quia 
timet f Ccesarem vehis I* "What do you fear! You carry OBsarl* 
was the sublime reply. We have another example of heroism in Mu« 
cius Scievola, thrusting his arm into Poraenna's camp-fire, to nhow huw 
he scorned his threatened tortures, and keej>ing it theru with unmoved 
countenance till it was entirely consumed. More than this, we see the 
effect produced by the act ; for Porsenna was so struck with it that ho 
gave the youth, who had come to murder him, his life^ and subsequtot* 
ly negotiated a peace with Rome. 

IV. Exalted patriotism, 
^olfe^i death-scene embodies the height of the moral sublimsi 

toiy ? IK'hat, from the early hiBtoiy of Athens ? What is the third source of moral o^b* 
Kmitr ? Exemplify it with incidents drawn from the career of Ceesar and that of Mncioi 
Sceyola. W kit is the fourth sooroe 9t moral sublimity t lUiutraU) this^wiili av «» 
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WouDded on the Fldins of Abraham, in the very death-agony, he heard 
the d'ptant shout, "They fly I they fly 1"— "Who fly?" eagerly asked 
the dying hero. — "The enemy," replied one of his o&cers. — "Then,*' 
said he, " I die happy 1 " and expired* Another notable instance, quoted 
by all French critics, occurs in one of Corneille*s tragedies. In the 
famous jmbat between the Hoiatii and the Curiatii, the old Horatiiis, 
being iiif'>rmed that two of his sons are slain, and that the third has 
betaken hmself to flight, at first will not believe the report ; but, being 
ihorouphlv assured of the fact, he is filled with grief and indignation at 
this BupfiO if d unworthy behavior of his surviving son. He is reminded 
thtot Mf 9 in atood alone against three, and is asked what he wished that 
he h w' c'x>:i<x " That ho had died I " ( Q^il mottrtU /*) is the reply. 
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LESSON XLI. 

THE SUBLIME IN ■VVRITrafl (CONTINUED). 

§ 276. To give effect to the description of a sublime ob- 
ject, a clear, strong, concise, and simple, style, must be em- 
ployed. 

These different qualities of style will be treated of hereafter ; their 
general character is sufficiently understood for our present purpose. 
£very thing must be painted in such terms as to leave no room for mis- 
apprehension. To ensure strength, such circumstances mujBtbe selected 
for the description as exhibit the object in a striking point of view. It 
ts f lain that things present different appearances to us according to the 
side we look upon ; and that, when there are a variety of circumstances, 
our descriptions will vary in character according to those we select In 
this selection lies the great art of the composer, and the difficulty of 
Bublime writing. If the description is too general, and barren of cir- 
eumstances, we can not present a forcible picture ; while, if any trivial 
or common-place circumstance is introduced, the whole is degraded. 

Dount of Wolfe's dei^th-ecene. What notable Instoaee of e:<atlted patriotism ocean ia 
one of C)oniellIe'« tragedies ? 

I £T6. To give eflFect to the desrriptlon of a snbllme object, what kind of a style 
mnat be employed ? How must every thing be painted ? To ensure strength, what 
drcuiustances must be selected for the description ? In what lies the great art of sub- 
Ume writing ? If the description Is too general, what follows ? What, if a trlTlol clr. 
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Xlins, if a Btorm is the subjeot, sometliiog else is necessary than to say 
that torrents of rain ponr down, and trees and houses are overthrown. 
We znnst seize on the more striking phenomena with which it is at- 
tended, and dwell only on its grander effects. 

§ 277. Conciseness is one of the most important essen- 
tials of sublimity in writing. The greatest thoughts must 
be presented in the fewest words. If the specimens in the 
l&Bt lesson, particularly those f^om Homer and Ossian, are 
. examined, it will be seen that this is their leading feature ; no 
words are introduced unless essential to the idea. 

" I love God and little children," says the German philosopher Rich* 
ter. In what more elevated terms conld he have expressed his love for 
fiinlessness and innocence f The sentence is grand, because so strikingly 
condensed. The same conciseness constitutes the sublimity of Csesai^s 
famous Yeni, vini, via, in which he announced to the Senate the re- 
salt of one of his battles ; a saying which loses just half its terse ener- 
gy, when translated into English, " I came, I saw, I conquered." 

In the sentence before qu.oied, ** Quid times ^ Ccuarem vehit" Hxe 
effect is also due, in a measure, to the sententiousness of the style. It is 
readily seen how much is gained by conciseness, when we compare with 
these brief and eloquent words of the fearless conqueror, Lucan's ac- 
count of the scene, in which, by attempting to amplify and adorn th« 
thought, he has diluted it into insignificance. 

** Bat Gsesar, sttU snperior to distress, 
Fearless and confident of sure success, 
Thus to the pilot load : — *The seas despise, 
And the vain threatening of the noisy skies; 
Thoagh gods deny thee yon Aasonian strand, 
Yet go, I charge yon ; go, at my command. 
Thy ignorance alona can caase thy fears, 
Thoa know'st not what a freight thy vessel bears ; 
Then know'st not lam he to whom *tis given 
Never to want the care of watohfiil Heaven. 
Obedient fbrtnne waits my humble thrall, 
And, always ready, comes before I call 
Let winds and seas load wars at freedom wage. 
And waste upon themselves their empty rage t 

eomstanoe is introduced ? If a storm is the sal^ect, what most be seized on, and what 
left untoached ? 

$ 87.7. What quality of style is particularly conducive to sublimity ? What mast be 
the character of the thoughts, and what of the words? What will be found, on ez- 
amtning the specimens in the last lesson ? Give a sentence ttom Bichter, which Is sub* 
dme by reason of its conciseness. Qlve one from Cesar. When translated into £n|^ 
Ush how does this sentence compare in iublimity with the original? WLat other 
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A ttrcoflcer, mightier, dftmon Is thy (Hend ; 

Tboa and thy bark on Ctesar^s fate depAiid. 

Thou staiKPst ainaxed to view this ilreaiirul Mene, 

And wonder'st wliat tlie god!> and fiirtiine mean: 

Bat artfully tlietr bounties thus tliey raiaei 

And fW>m my danger arrogate new praise ; 

Amidst tlie fears of death tbey bid me live, 

And BtlU enhance what they are sore to glvo.^— Uowk 

§278. Simplicity is no less essential to sublimity than 
conciseness. The words employed must be< not only few, but 
plain. High-flown and turgid expressions must be avoided no 
less carefully than mean, low, and trivial ones. Ornament, 
however conducive to beauty of style, is here out of place. 
Nothing is more mistaken than to suppose that magnificent 
words, accumulated epithets, and sweliing expressions, consti- 
tute real elevation. 

This will be apparent from an illustration. Longinns and all critics 
from his time to the present have concurred in attributing the highest 
sublimity to the verse in Genesis which describes the creation of light: 
" And God said, Let there be light : and there was light." But exdiange 
its simplicity for misplaced ornament, — " The sovereign arbiter of na- 
ture, by the potent energy of a single word, commanded light to exist, 
and immediately it sprang into being,'* — and the sound is indeed mag- 
nified, bat the sentiment is degraded, and the grandeur is gone. 

The reason why a deficiency of conciseness or simplicity is fatal to 
the sublime appears to be this. The emotion in question raises the 
mind considerably above its ordinary tone. A temporary enthusiasm 
b produced, extremely agreeable while it lasts, but from which the 
mind is every moment in danger of sinking to its usual level Now 
when an author has brought us, or is attempting to bring us, into this 
state of elevated rapture, if he indulges in unnecessary words, if he stops 
to introduce glittering ornaments, if he even throws in a single decora- 
tion that is inferior to the leading image, he loses the critical moment; 
ibe tension of the mind is relaxed ; the emotion is dissipated. The b^u- 
tifnl may survive; the sublime is sacrificed. 



iontenoe of Cnsar's owes a portion of its sublimity to conciseness? How Is tiiia 
shown? 

{ 27& What besides concisenoss is essential to snbllmity ? What kind of ozpfosiions 
most be avoliled ? lllostrate the different efTects produced by simple and by high-flown 
language. Explain why a deficiency of conciseness or simplicity is (ktal to ths 
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§ 279. The writer must not only be concise and simple ; 

he must also have a lively impression of his subject. If his 

own enthusiasm is not awakened, he cannot hope to excite 

emotion in others. 

All forced attempts by which a writer endeavors to excite himself 
and his readers, when his imagination begins to flag, have just the oppo- 
site effect from what is intended. A poet gains nothing by labored ap- 
peals, inyocations of the muses, or general exclamations concerning tho 
greatness, terribleness, or majesty, of what he is about to describe. We 
find an example of such forced introductions in Addison's description of 
the Battle of Blenheim. 

* Bnt, O my nroae I what j^nmben wilt tfaon find. 
To sing the ftuious troops in battle Joined t 
Methinks I hear the dramas tnmnltaoiis sound, 
The victor's shouts, and dying groans oonfbond ; " Ae. 

§ 280l When, therefore, an awe-inspiring object is pre 
sented in nature, a grand creation in art, an exalted feeling in 
the human mind, or a heroic deed in humfan action ; then, if 
our own impression is vivid, and we exhibit it in brief, plain, 
and simple terms, without rhetorical aids, but trusting mainly 
to the dignity which the thought naturally assumes, we may 
hope to attain to the sublime. 

Sublimity, by its very nature, awakens but a short-liyed emotion. 
By no force of genius can the mind for any considerable time be kept so 
(ax raised above its common tone. Neither are the abilities of any hu* 
man writer sufficient to furnish a long continuation of uninterruptedly 
sublime ideas. The utmost we can expect is that the fire of imagina- 
tion should sometimes flash upon us, like lightning from heaven, add 
then disappear. No author is sublime throughout, in the true sense of 
the word. Yet there are some, who, by the strength and dignity of 
their conceptions, and the current of high ideas that runs througnout 
their compositions, keep their readers' minds in a state of comparative 

S2T9. What else most a writer have, to write snblimely? What Is said of forced 
ftttempts to excite one^s self and one*s readers? From what does a writer gain notb* 
log f Illustrate this from Addison. 

$ 280. How, then, may wo hope to attain to the snhlime t What kind of an emotion 
doMffablimity awaken? Why can not the emotion continue for any length of time I 
What is the utmost we can expect? Can any author hopo to he snhlime thronghont? 
What Is the nearest approach to it ? What writers among the ancients, and who 
unong moderns, are distinguished fbr the elevated tone which runs throughout theti 
NmpositiQns? 
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eleyation. In thitt class Pindar, Demosthenes, and Plato, among tht 
ancients, and Ossian and Milton, among modems, are worthy of being 
ranked. 

§ 281. An unimproved state of society is peculiarly favor 
able to the production of sublime compositions. When the 
mind is unaccustomed to the ornamental, it is more apt to ap* 
predate and admire the grand. In the infancy of nations, 
men are constantly meeting with objects to them new and 
striking ; the imagination is kept glowing ; and the .passions are 
often vehemently excited. They think boldly, and express 
their thoughts without restraint. Advances towards refine- 
ment are conducive to the development of beauty in btyle, but 
signally limit the sphere of the sublime. 

We find this theory borne out by fact As a general thing, the snb- 
Hmest writers have flourished either in the early ages of the world or in 
the infancy of their respective nations. Thus, the grandest of all pas- 
sages are found in the earliest of books, the Bible. The style of the in- 
spired writers is characterized by a sublimity commensurate with the 
majesty and solemnity of their subjects. What can transcend in gran- 
deur the following descriptions of the Almighty ? The student is re- 
quested to observe how they combine the various elements mentioned 
above as calculated to elevate the mind and affect the imagination. 

" In my distress I called upon the Lord, and cried unto my God : He 
heard my voice out of His temple, and my cry came before Him, even 
into His ears. Then the earth shook and tren^oled ; the foundations also 
of the hills moved and were shaken, because He was wroth. There 
went up a smoke out of His nostrils, and fire out of His mouth devoured : 
coals were kindled by jt. He bowed the heavens also, and came down: 
and darkness was under His feet. And He rode upon a cherub and did 
fl^ : yea. He did fly upon the wings of the wind. He made darkness 
£us secret place ; His pavilion round about Him were dark waters and 
thick clouds of the skies." — ^Pbalm zviil, 6-11. 

** Before Him went the pestilence, and burning coals went forth at 
His feet He stood, and measured Uie earth: He beheld, and drove 
asunder the nations ; and the everlasting mountains were scattered, the 
perpetual hills did bow : His ways are everlasting. The mountains saw 
Thee, and they trembled: the overflowing of Uie waters passed by: 



S 281; What state of society is favorable to the sabliHie ? Explain the reasoa To 
what are advances towai'ds refinement conducive? At what period do wo 'find that 
the sublimest writers have flourished ? What book contains the grandest of all pas- 
Mges? What descriptions are peculiarly sublime? Repeat the description of th« 
ilmlghtj from Psalm zvliL Bepeat that firom Habakkuk. Wherein oonststs tho sab 
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Ute deep uttered his voice, and lifted up his hands on high.*— -Qabak- 

KUK, IIL, 5, 6, 10. 

The same remark holds true in Greek literature. Homer, who was the 
earliest, is also the most sublime, poet that has written in that language, 
his ideas being grand and his diction unaffected. We have already 
BC^n how magnificently he describes a battle. A similar passage, woi> 
thy of special mention, occurs in the 20th book of the Diad It rspre- 
eents the gods as taking part in an engagement between the Greeks 
and TrojaDcj. All heaven and earth are in eommotion. Jupiter thun- 
ders from on high. Minerva and Mars gird themselves for the tenible 
conflict Neptune strikes the earth with his trident; the ships, the 
eities, and the mountains, shake ; the earth trembles to its centre. Pluto 
*tarts from his throne, in dread lest the secrets of the infernal regions be 
laid open to the view of mortals. 

After the magnificent passages quoted from Ossian, it is hardly nec- 
essary to say that he is one of the most sublime of writers. He poe- 
sesses the plain and venerable manner of antiquity. He deals in no 
Buperfluous or gaudy ornaments, but throws forth his images with a 
rapid conciseness which appeals powerfully to the mind Among poets 
of more polished times we must look for elaborate graces, exact proper* 
tion of parts, and skilfully conducted narratives. In the midst of smi" 
ling landscapes, the gay and beautiful have their home ; the sublime 
dwells among the rude scenes of nature and society which OseiaD de- 
scribes ; amid rocks and torrents, whirlpools and battleSi 
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LESSON XLII 

^.-vv^THB SUBLIME IN WEITING (CONTINUED). 

§ 282. Rhyme, which generally forms a feature of English 
verse, is unfayorahlo to sublimity in writing, by reason of its 
constrained elegance, its studied smoothness, and the super- 

limlty of these passages ? Who is the subllmest of Greek poets ? Give the substance 
of a fine passage In the 20th book of the Iliad. What is said of Ossian ? Describe his 
style. Where must we look for the elaborate graces of writing? Where, for the 
inblime? 

§ 282. What is the effect of rhyme as regards sublimity r How does it produce this 
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fluous words often brought in to produco a recurrence of the 
same sound. 

Homer^s description of the nod of Jupiter has been admired in all 
ages as a model of elevated thought : — " He spoke, and, bending hia 
sable brows, gave the awful nod ; while he shook the celestial looks of 
his immortal head, all Olympus was shaken." Pope translates this pas- 
sage into English Terse, with a decided loss of sublime effect. It will ba 
seen that he enlarges on the thought and attempts to beautify it ; but 
the result is that he only weakens it The third line is entirely ezple* 
live, being introduced for no other reason than to furnish a rhyme for 
the preceding one. 

" He spoke: and awftil bends his sable brow^ 
Shakes his ambrosial earls, and gives the nod, . 
The stamp of feite, and sanction of a god. 
High heaven with trembling the dread signal took, 
And all OlympoB to its centre shook.** 

§ 283. The freedom and variety of our blank verse render 
it a decidedly better medium than rhyme for the expression 
of sublime ideas. Hence it is much tb be preferred for epio 
poetry. Milton has availed himself of this fact. The images 
he successively presents in Paradise Lost are unsurpassed for 
grandeur. Take, for instance, the description of Satan aftex 
his fall, at the head of the infernal hosts :— ^ 

** He, aboye the rest, 
In shape and gesture proudly emiooat, 
Stood like a tower; his form had not yet lost 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than archangel rained ; and the excess 
Of glory obscnred : as when the sun, new risen. 
Looks through the horizontal misty nlr, 
Shorn of his beams ; or, from behind the moon, 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of chanso 
Perplexes monarchy Darkened so, yet shone 
Above them all the archangel." 

This passage is justly eulogized by Blair. " Hera;** he says, " conom 

•jQTect ? Repeat Homer's description of the nod of Jupiter, as literally tranriated. Re- 
peat Pope*s translation of the same. How does it compare wilb the literal version ? 
Explain the reason. 

S 268. What kind of verse is preferable to rhyme for the CTproaciton of sublime ideas f 
Hence, for what should it be employed? Who has thus used it with groat snooess? 
What is said of the images successively presented in Paradise Lost? Repeat MUlon'i 
le84alptlon of Satan after his fall What does Blair say about this paatage 7 
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tk variety of sources of the sublime : the principal object eminently great ; 
A bigh superior nature, fallen indeed, but erecting itself against distress 
tlie grandeur of the principal object heightened, by associating it with 
eo noble an idea as that of the sun sufifering an eclipse ; this picture, 
shaded with all those images of change and trouble, of darkness and 
terror, which coincide so finely with the sublime emotion; and the 
whole expressed in a style and versification, easy, natural, and simple, 
but magnificent.*' 

§ 284. Those who aim at the subb'me are liable to fall iiito 
two faults, — frigidity and bombast. 

§ 285. Frigidity consists in degrading an object or sen- 
timent which is sublime in itself, by our mean conception of 
it, or by a weak, low, and childish description. No fault Ib 
more to be avoided. 

As a forcible example of frigidity, we quote a passage fiom a poem ol 
Sir Richard Blackmoor's, descriptiye of an eruption of Etna ; in which, 
as humorously observed by Dr. Arbuthnot, he represents the mountain 
in a fit of colic 

Etna, snd all the burning monntalna,. find 
Their kindled stores with inbred storms of wind 
Blown np to rage, and roaring out complain. 
As torn with inward gripes, and torturing pain ; 
Laboring, they cast their dreadftil yomit roond, 
And with their melted bowels spread the groand.' 

So Ben Jonson, in a battle-scene, rather injudiciously caps the cluua 
of his would-be sublimity by representing the sun in a perspiration. 

**The snn stood still, and was, behind the doad 
The battle made, seen sweating to drive np 
His Mghted horse, whom still the noise drove backward." 

§ 286. Bombast consists in attempting to raise an ordinary 
or trivial object above its level, and to endow it with a sub- 
limity it does not possess. Such attempts illustrate the old 
sayiDg that there is but a step from the sublime to the ridic- 



f 284 Into what fanlts are those who aim at the sublime liable to ftdl ? 

( S85. In what does ftigidlty consist ? Qnote a passage flrom Blackmoor, lllnstratiTe 
tf this fecit. Foint out wherein the frigidity lies. What has been bamcroosly ob* 
HTTsd respecting these lines ? How does Ben Jonson represent the sun in a battl* 
mne ? Of what fitolt is he therein gnUtj 1 

1 286. In what does bombast consist ? What is the mind prone to do T Into whal 
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alous. When under the control of violent passions^ tba 
mind, it is true, is prone to magnify the objects of its concep- 
tions beyond their natural bounds ; but such hyperbolical de- 
scription has its limits, and, when carried too far, degenerates 
into the burlesque. Ben Jonson, Blackmoor, and Dry den, have 
fallen into this fault. 

** Great and high 
The world knows only two, that^s Some and L 
My roof receives me not ; ^tis air I tread, 
And at each step I feel my advanced head 
Knock oat a star in heaven." 

Ben JONSON. S^anu%^ Act Y. 

Give way, and let the gushing torrent come; 
Behold the tears we bring to swell the dotage, 
Till the flood rise upon the gnilty world. 
And make the rain common."" 

Ben Jonbon. Lady Jans Oray^ Act IT. 

** To see this fleet upon the ocean move, 

Angels drew wide the cnrtains of the skies; 
And heaven, as if there wanted lights above. 
For tapers made two glaring comets rise. *^ 

DjtTDBN. 
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LESSON XLIII. 

THE BEAUTIFUL. 

§ 287 Beauty does not afford the imagination so high a 
degree of pleasure as sublimity ; but, characterizing a greater 
variety of objects than the latter quality, it is a more fruit- 
fal source of gratification to that faculty. The emotion it 
awakens is easily distinguishable from that of grandeur. It 
is calmer and more gentle, and is calculated, not so much to 
elevate the mind, as to produce in it an agreeable serenity. 
Sublimity raises a feeling too violent to be lasting; the 
pleasure arising from beauty admits of longer continuance. 

does hyperbolical description degenerate? What writers have &llen into this fknltf 
CMto examples, and show wherein the bombast lieSb 

I S8T. Which affords the higher degree of pleasure, beauty or sablimity ? Wbloh b 
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Vew words in the langaage are applicable to as wide a range of o\> «. 
jeets' as beauty. It is used in connection with whatever pleases the eye 
or ear ; with many of the graces of writing ; and even with the abstract 
terms of science. We speak of a beautiful tree or flow.er ; a beautiful 
poem ; a beautiful character; and a beautiful theorem in mathematicSb 

§ 288. Prequent attempts have been made to discover in ~ 
what the beautiful consists ; what quality it is, which all 
beautiful objects possess, and which is the foundation of the 
agreeable sensations they produce. Yet no theory has been 
advanced on this subject which is not open to objection ; and 
it vrould, therefore, seem as if the various objects so denomi- 
nated are beautiful, by virtue, not of any one principle com- 
mon to them all, but of several different qualities. The 
same agreeable emotion is produced by them all, and they 
are therefore designated by the common appellation beaU' 
tiful ; but this emotion seems to spring from sources radically 
different. 

Of the theories here alluded to, several are worthy of mention. The 
principle of the beautiful has been made to consist in, 

L Agreeableness, Experience, however, which is the great test of 
theory, proves this hypothesis false. All agreeable things are not beau- 
tiful ; nor do those which have the one quality in the highest degree 
possess the other in proportion. We never speak of a beautiful taste or 
a beautiful smell ; but would certainly do so If the beautiful and the 
agreeable were synonymous. As long as they can be separated and are 
not conmiensurate with each other, they cannot be identical 

n. Utility, Here again, applying the test of experience, we find the 
theory does not hold good. A three-legged stool may be very useful, 
yet is far &om being generally regarded as beautiful 

in. Unity and variety. This has been a favorite theory, and makes 
beauty to consist in a variety of contrasting features so combined that 

the tnore fhiitftil Bonrce of gratification ? Why ? Show the difference in the emotiona 
they respectively produce. To what is the term heauty applicable f 

§ 288. What attempts have been made by different writers? What is said of th« 
various tbsories advanced ? What would seem to follow, with respect to the source of 
be beautifiil ? 

In what does the first theory mentioned make the beautiftd to consist ? What is the 
great test of theory ? What does experience prove with respect to this hypothesis f 
Show how this is proved. According to the second theory, in what does beauty con- 
•Istr Show how this hypothesis does not always hold good. What has been a favorite 
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unity of design characterizes the whole. Thus, in a beautiful flower, 
there is a nnity of proportion and symmetry, and at the same time a 
diversity in the size and tints of the leaves. Even in mathematiosi what 
is beantifol is not merely an abstract principle ; it is a great truth, 
carrying with it a long train of consequences. Yet it is objected, and 
with justice, that many things please us as beautiful in which we are 
unable to detect any yariety at all ; and others, again, in which va- 
riety is carried to such a degree of intricacy as to preclude the idea of 
unity. 

As, therefore, we can discover no common and universal source of 
beaufy, we shall next consider the different qualities from which it pro> 
ceeds in individual cases. 

§ 289. Color is one of the chief elements of beauty ; 
though why it is so we can explain no further than by saying, 
that the structure of the eye is such as to receive more 
pleasure from some modifications of the rays of light than 
others. This organ, moreover, is so variously constituted, 
that a color which is agreeable to one may excite no special 
admiration in another. Still, we find there are some pecu- 
liarities belonging to colors, which, in the estimation of all, 
enhance their beauty. 

I. They must not be dusky or muddy, but clear and fair, 

II. They must be delicate rather than strong. Light straw- 
color and mellow pink are generally considered more 
beautiful, than deep and dazzling yellow and red. 

III. If the colors are strong and vivid, they must he mingled 

and contrasted with each other, the strength and glare 

of each being thus abated. This constitutes the charm 

of variegated flowers. 

These various traits are found to characterize the beautiful colors 
which nature everywhere employs to render her works attractive, and 
which art finds it extremely difficult to imitate. They will be recog* 
nized in the blending shaicfi with which she paints the feathers of birds, 



iSiMxy with mfiny 1 Exemplify it What objection is Justly made to it ? What, tbere< 
Cora, are we nnable to discover ? 

S 289. What is one of the chief elements of beauty ? How far are we able to «x- 
l^kln this ? What three peculiarities, in the general estimation, enhance the beauty of 
wlors? In what natural ol^octB do these peculiarities charactcrixo color? Aa in tha 
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Hic complexion of blooming youth, the floral creation, and the snnset sky 
As m sounds, so in the cose of colors, there is little doubt that the 
association of ideas often contributes to the pleasure received. Green, 
for instance, may appear more beautiful from bemg connected in our 
minds ivith rural scenes; white, from its being: the type of innocence; 
and blue, from its association with the serenity of the sky. 

§ 290. Figure. — Regular figures, or such as we perceive 
to be formed accord lug to fixed principles, are, as a general 
mlc. beautiful. Such is the character of circles, squares, 
triangles, and ellipses. The mind unconsciously connects with 
well-proportioned forms the idea of practical adaptation to 
some useful end. Regularity, however, does not involve the 
idea of sameness, which would tire and disgust the eye ; on 
the contrary, variety is generally united with it in the most 
attractive works of nature. 

Gradual variation in the parts uniting to form a whole seems to be 
one of the conmionest sources of natural beauty. There is generally a 
constant change of direction in the outline ; but it is so gradual that we 
find it difficult to determine its beginning or end. Thus, in the form oi 
a dove, the head increases insensibly to the middle, whence it lessens 
gradually until it becomes blended with the neck. The neck loses 
itself in a larger swell, which continues to the middle of the body, whence 
there is a corresponding diminution towards the tail The tail takes a 
new direction; but, soon varying its course, blends with the parts 
below : and thus the outline is constantly changing. 

Curves change their direction at .every point, and hence afford the 
commonest instances of gradual variation. Circular figures, therefore, 
are generally more beautifid than those bounded by straight lineai 
This is a theory of-Hogarth's, who makes beauty of figure consist chiefly 
in the preponderance of two curves, which he calls the line of beauty 
and the line of grace. ' The former is a waving line, inclining alternate- 
ly backwards and forwards, something like the letter as . It is con- 



CMd of soands, vhat often contributes to the pleasure reoeiyed from colon ? Exemplify 
t!iiB in the case of green, white, and blae. 

I S90. What figures, as a general rale, are beantlftil ? What idea docs the mind oon- 
aeet wltli well-proportioned forms t What does regularity not involve? On the con- 
trary, in the worku of nature, what is generally united with it? What is said of the 
OQtllno of the most attractive natural ol^jects? Illustrate this in the case of the dove 
What figures are the most beautiful? Why? In what dues Hogarth make bean^ 
OCQiist? Describe his line of beauty. In what does it constantly occur ? D(>tQi1bc 
HoSBTtb'B line of grace. Ib what is it exhibited ? 

10 
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gtantly occuiring in Bliells, flowers, and other ornamental worka at 
nature, and enters largely into the decorations employed by painters 
and sculptors. This curve twisted round a solid body, or having th« 
same appearance as if it had been so twisted, constitutes the line of 
grace. The latter is exhibited familiarly in the cork-screw ; also, in a 
winding stair-case, and a lady's ringlet loosely curled. 

§ 291. Smoothness. — Smoothness is another quality es- 
sential to beauty. We receive pleasure from contemplating 
the smooth leaves of flowers, smooth slopes of earth, smooth 
streams in a landscape, smooth coats in. birds and beasts, 
smooth skins in our own species, and smooth and polished 
surfaces in furniture. Give any beautiful object a broken and 
rugged surface ; and, however well it may be formed in other 
respects, it pleases no longer. 

Smoothness appeals^ not only to the sight, but also to the touch. 
The slightness of the resistance made to that part of the body with 
which a smooth surface comes in contact, produces a pleasing emotion, 
though one of inferior degree. 

§ 292. Motion. — Other things being equal, bodies in 

motion are more attractive than those at rest ; and such as 

move in undulating lines please us in a higher degree than 

those that undeviatingly pursue the same direction. This 

fact is readily accounted for by Hogarth's principle. Upward 

motion, moreover, affords greater pleasure than that in the 

opposite direction. This, together with its waving character, 

constitutes the beauty of curling smoke ; a feature which 

painters are fond of introducing into their landscapes. 

Motion is an element of beauty, only when gentle in its character. 
When very swift or forcible, it becomes sublime. The motion of a bird 
gliding through the air, or of a placid brook, is beautiful ; thai of the 
Lightning as it darts from heaven, or a mighty river chafing against its 
banks, partakes rather of sublimity. 

% 29L What other quality is essential to beauty ? In what natural objocts It it 
ftrand? What results from giving any beautifUI object a rugged sn*./hce? To what 
tense bi;6ide8 sight does smoothness appeal ? Show how it produces a pleasing emotion 
through the touch. 

$ 292. What imparts an additional attraction to bodies ? What kind of motion li 
the most beautiftil ? What feature are painters fond of introducing into landsftapesl 
In what does Its beauty ooBBist? In what cue does rootion contribute to sabttml^ 
«ithcr than beauty ? 
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§ 293. Smallness and delicacy. — As yastness and 
Btrength are elements of the sublime, so smallness and deli- 
cacy belong to the beautiful. The former qualities excite our 
astonishment and admiration ; the latter, our sympathy and 
loye. Whateyer wo are fond of is associated in our minds 
with the idea of smallness. Hence the diminutiyes used in 
eyery language to express affection and tenderness. So, an 
air of robustness and strength, howeyer ^onduciye to the sub- 
lime, is incompatible with the beautiful. To the latter an ap- 
pearance of delicacy is essential, which may eten be carried 
to the borders of fragility. 

It is not the immense and mighty oak of the forest that we consider 
beautiful ; but the delicate myrtle, the fragile yiolet, the modest forget- 
me-not For the same reason we are more pleased with the slender 
grey-hound than the burly masti£f, and with the slight Arabian courser 
than the stout carriage-horse. To these qualities, too, much of woman's 
beauty is attributable. ^ 

§ 294. Design. — Another source of beauty is found in de- 
sign, as eyidenced in the skilful combination of parts in a 
whole, or the adaptation of means to an end. So largely does 
this enter into the beautiful, that some haye considered it the 
leading principle of the latter. This causes our pleasure 
when we contemplate the wonderful structure of the hand, 
and see with what nicety its many parts are adjusted, 
to form a member unequalled in strength, flexibility, and 
usefulness. 

The pleasuce arising from the sense of design is entirely distinct 
from that produced by the various qualities described above. Thus, in 
a watch, we recognize beauty in the exterior, by reason either of the 
color, polish, smoothness, or regularity of shape ; but the pleasure pro- 



$ 298. As regards size, what Is essentia] to the beantlftil f What feelings are ezettod 
by vatstncss and strength ? What, by smallness and delicacy ? What idea do wo asao* 
date with beloved objects? What are diminutives in every language used to expremf 
What effect has an air of robustness and strength ? Illustrate this. To what is modi 
gf woman*8 beauty attributable f 

$ 294. In what is another source of beauty found f What causes our pleasure wheo 
«• contemplate the wonderfhl structure of the band ? In the ease of a watch, show 
bow distinct emotions of plaasore an produced Ij th« bofon-menttoned qualities «nd 
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dnced by an ezamination of the internal macliinery aiises entirely trotm 
OUT consciousness of design, our appreciation of the admirable skill with 
which so many complicated pieces are united for one useful purpose. 

This element has an influence in the formation of many of our opiii* 
ions. It is the foundation of the beauty which we discern in the pro- 
portions of doors, arches, pillars, and the like. However fine the orna- 
ments of a building may be, they lose most of their attractions, unless, 
either in appearance or reality, they conduce to some useful end. 

This principle should be constantly borne in mind by the composer. 
In a poem, a history, an oration, or any other literary work, unity of de- 
sign and an adjustment of the parts in one symmetrical whole, are aa 
essential to effect as in architecture and other arts. The finest descrip- 
tions and most elegant figures lose all their beauty, or rather become 
actual deformities, unless connected with the subject, and consistent 
with the leading design of the writer. Let the object proposed be con* 
stantly kept in view, and nothing foreign to it, however beautiful in it- 
self, be introduced to distract the attention. 

§ 295. Such are some of the leading elements of beauty, 

posseijsed, in different measures, by the various creations of 

nature and art. Some objects combine them all, and thereby 

become attractive in the highest degree. Thus, in flowers and 

birds, we are entertained at once with color, regularity of form, 

unity in variety, smoothness, delicacy, and^ at times, motion. 

Different sensations are produced by each of these qualities ; 

yet they blend in one general perception of beauty. 

The most beautiful object that nature presents is a landscape, which 
combines, in rich variety, luxuriant fields, picturesque trees, running 
water, birds skinuning the air, animals moving in the pasture, and hu- 
man figures as the climax of the whole. The charms of the picture are 
enhanced by the judicious introduction of the creations of art« — an arch* 
ing bridge, a moss-covered cottage with graceful smoke ascending from 
tkj chimney, a busy mill, an unpretending house of worship. A taste 
capable of appreciating such scenes is essential to success in poetical 
description. 



by tbe serse of design. IIow does this element inflaenoe ns in the formation of oar 
»pmfun8 ? IIow does this principle apply to literary compositions ? What must be 
Mnstantiy kept in view ? 

S 295. What objects are attractive in the highest degree ? With what are wo onter- 
bdned in the case of flowers and birds ? What is the moat beaatUtil object thai natnre 
presents ? What is essential to soooeas in poetloal desoriptton T 
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g 296. There is a moral beauty, as well as a moral mIh 
limity. Tho latter, we have seen, characterizes great and 
heroic acts, self-deyotion, fearlessness, and patriotism. Tho 
moral beautiful belongs to the gentler virtues, afiabilitj, gene- 
rosity, compassion, and the like. The oi!l&tion they excite re- 
sembles that produced by beautiful external objects. 
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LESSON XLIV. 

GRACEFULNESS. THE BEAUTIFUL IN THE HUBfAN COUNTENANCB, 

IN SOUND, AND IN WRITING. 

§ 297. Gracefulness. — In the effect it produces on the 
mind, gracefulness is analogous to beauty. This quality be- 
longs chiefly to posture and motion. Grace requires that there 
should be no appearance of difficulty ; that the body should 
not be kept rigidly erect, but slightly bent, and that its parts 
should be so disposed as neither to embarrass each other, nor to 
be divided by sharp atid sudden angles. In this roundness of 
suape and delicacy of attitude, resides a charm which must be 
obvious to all who consider attentively the Venus de Medici, 
the Antinous, or any other great statue. 

§ 298. The Beautiful in the Human Countenance.— 
The beauty of the human countenance is more complicated 
than that belonging to most natural objects. It depends at 
once on color, or complexion ; on figure, or outline ; and on 
unity of design, that is, the adaptation of its various piirts 
to the purposes for which they were formed. The chief 

{ 296. What is meant by moral beanty t Wherein consists tbe differenoe be- 
tween It and moral sablimity ? What does the emotion prodaoed by the moral beea- 
tiftU resemble? 

1 297. What, in its effect, ts analc^ns to beauty. To what, chiefly; docs grMeM- 
Dees belong ? What does it require t In what statues is it exhibited ? 

$ 298. IIow does the beauty of the bmnan countenance compare with that of mod 
oatural ^blocts ? On what doos it depend In what does its chief beauty lie ? What 
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beauty of the countenance, however, lies in what is called its 
expression, or the idea which it conveys respecting the qualities 
of the mind. If good-humor, intelligence, frankness, benevo- 
lence, or any other amiable quality, is indicated, the beauty of the 
face is heightened even more than by faultlessness of feature. 

It is difficult to explain how certain conformations of feature give ua 
the impression of certain peculiarities of mind and disposition. Perhaps 
both instinct and experience have a share in producing Uus connection. 
Some r^ard the relations subsisting between the two as exceedingly in- 
timate. The celebrated physiognomist Campanella, who made extensive 
observations on human faces and was wonderfully expert in imitating 
such as were in any way remarkable, held that it was impossible for 
one even temporarily assuming a particular expressiun, to avoid, for the 
time his countenanance was so changed, the mental disposition connected 
therewith. When desirous of becoming acquainted with a person's feel- 
ings, he imitated his expression, his carriage, and all his other peculiari- 
ties of face and body, as nearly as possible, and then carefully observed 
what turn of mind he seemed to acquire by the change, thus, he 
claimed, he could enter into any one's thoughts as effectually as if he 
were converted into the man himsel£ 

§ 299. The Beautiful in Sound. — Beauty, as well as sub- 
limity, extends to the objects of hearing equally with those of 
sight. It belongs, in a high degree, to that composition of dif- 
ferent sounds which wo call Music, the principles of which are 
so various and complex as to constitute an independent sci- 
ence. 

Mdsical compositions that combine g^and and magnificent sounds; 
that are remarkable for loudness, strength, and quick transitions, prop- 
erly belong to the sublime. Most music, however, is distinguished by 
Bweeiness, and is, therefore, simply beautiful. Milton, in his L'Allegpro, 
happily describes airs of this character. It will be observed how per* 
fectly the passage is in keeping with the subject, how easy and flowing 



iMigfatens the besoty of the ecmntenanoe even more than flmltleasnMS of feAtortt 
Wbat, perbspst oomblne to giro os pleasure ftt>m oertala oonfurmatiuns of featnra? 
What was Campanella f Wbat did he bold witb regard to the coantenance ? Bj what 
prooeas did be claim that be eoald enter into a person's tbooghta ? 

1 899. To wbat beaidea objeeta of sight doea beauty extend f To wbat does it b» 
kmg in a high degree? Wbat musical compusitlona' properly belong to the Bublloaof 
0y wb«(, however, la most mnslo diatingniahedf Bepeat the lines in which Milua 
leeorlbes airs of this character. By wbat are these linea themael vcs cbaraeteriiad f 
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Uie measare, and how pleasing the harmony of the vorde, both as taken 
iudiTidually and as combined together. We should Tainly seek for a 
more striking example of the beautiful in writing. 

* And ever, againit eating earesi 
Lap me In soft Ljdlan airs; « 

In notes with many a winding boat 
Of linlcdd sweetnMs long drawn oat ; 
* With wanton head and glddj conning; 

The melting Toioe throogh mazes rannlng; 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony." 

Of simple sounds, those fall under the head of the beauti- 
ful that are characterized by sweetness, softness, and delicacy. 
Much here, also, is due to association. The notes of beautiful 
animals are, by reason of a connection of ideas, themselves 
beautiful. This is the chief reason why we find so much to 
admire in the warbling of birds. The minuteness and deli 
cacy of their forms, their modes of life, and the domestic at- 
tachments subsisting between them, render them objects of 
special interest and tenderness on the part 6f tlie human fami- 
ly ; and hence, their notes, intuitively connected in our minds 
with the objects from which they proceed, awaken a strong 
emotion of beauty. 

Superstitiotis feelings sometimes impart effect to sounds which would 
otherwise be far from awaking any special admiration. To most per^ 
sons the cry of the stork is hardly tolerable ; but, for the Hollander, 
with whom this bird is the object of a popular and pleasing superstition, 
it possesses a singular charm. 

Those sounds of the human voice are generally accounted most beau- 
tifiil which are low and grave, and gradually increase in volume. 

§ 300. The Beautiful in Writing. — The term beauty^ as 
applied to writing, is often used with but little definite mean- 
ing. When we speak of a beautiful sonnet, letter, or oration, 
we mean simply one that is well composed ; that is agreeable, 

What simple sonnds &11 nnder the head of the beantlfol ? To what Is mach of the 
ptoasure received from them due ? Why do we admire the warbling of birds ! What feel- 
taf! 94-Hnetltnos Impnrt effect to sonnds ? IIow docs the cry of the stork affect most per- 
lcN»r How, the Hollaoder ? Why ? What sounds of the homan yoice are aoooonted 
OMMt beautlflil t 

1 8(X). As generally applied to writing, wbatVoes the term bMuty signify 7 Propwiy 
rpeakiog, to what is fl applied f Show how it diflSers fit)m sublimit of styles How 
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either by reason of the sentiment it embodies, or the style in 
which it is expressed. Bat, properly speaking, this term has 
a more limited signification ; being applied, not to what is im- 
passioned, sparkling, vehement, or elevated, but to all that 
raises in the reader a gentle, placid emotion, similar to that 
pr;)duced by the contemplation of beauty in natural objects. 

The beaatiful in -writing is not confined to descriptions of attractive 
6sternal objects, but extends to all subjects except those of an ab- 
stract or elevated character, [t does not, like sublimity, exclude or- 
nament, or require plainness of words ; nor is it necessarily confined to 
occasional passages. It may characterize an author's style throughout 
Among the ancients, Virgil is as much distinguished for the beauty of 
his periods as Homer is for the sublimity of his conceptions. So, Cicero's 
orations have more of the beautiful than the sublime; in this latter 
quality they are surpassed by those of Demosthenes. Among moderns, 
F^nelon. and Lamartine in French, Addison in English, and Irving in 
American, literature, possess those various graces of composition which 
constitute the beautiful 

EXERCISE. 

As an example of the beautiful in writing. Eve's account 
of her first consciousness of existence and her introduction to 
Adam is quoted from Milton. Let the student point out its 
successive beauties, and, as an exercise in punctuation, sup* 
ply the omitted points. 

" That day I oft remember when from sleep 
I first awaked and found myself reposed 
Under a shade on flowers^ much wondering where 
And what I was whence thither brought and how. 
Kot distant far from thence<a murmuring sound 
Of waters issued from a cave and spread 
Into a liquid plain then stood unmoved 
Pure aa tne expanse of heavenj thither went 
With unexperienced thought and laid me down 
On the green bank to look into the clear 
Smooth lake .that to me seemed another sky. 
As I bent down to look just opposite 
A shape within the wateir gleam appeared. 
Bending to look on me. I started back 

do Virgil and Homor compare, as regards beanty and sabllnclty? How, Cicero tin 
Damoethenes ? What modern writers polseas those graces of oompoeltion which eoB 
«ttat«thebeaatiftair 
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It started Imck bat pleased I soon returned .. 
Pleased it returned as soon. with answering looks. 
Of sympathy and love. Tn ere I had fixed 
Mine eyes till no^and pined with vain desire^ 
Had not a voice thus warned me « What thon seest 
What there thou seest fair creature is thyself. 
With thee it came and goes but follow me 
And I will bring thee where no shadow stays 
Thy coming.And thy soft embraces he 
Whose image thou art. * * 

« * . * -'What could I do 

But follow straight invisibly thus led f 
Till I espied thee fair indeed and tall 
Under a platane yet methought less fair 
Less winning soft less amiably mild 
Than that smooth watery image. Back I turned 
Thou following criedst aloud Return fair Eve 
Whom fliest thou t Whom thou fliest of him tJiiun art 
His flesh his bone to give thee being I lent 
Out of my side to thee nearest my heart • 
Substantial life to have thee by my side 
Henceforth an individual solace dear. 
Part of my soul I seek thee and thee claim* 
My other hal£ With that thy gentle hand 
Seized mine I yielded.** 



• • • 
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LESSON XLV. 

WIT. 

§ 301. Sublimity and beauty are not the only sources of 
the pleasure derived from literary compositions. Wit, humor, 
and ridicule, when introduced judiciously, have an agreeable 
effect, and must next be considered. 

§ 302. Wit is that quality of thoughts and expressions 
which excites in the mind an agreeable surprise, not by means 
of any thing marvellous in the subject, but merely by employ- 

^■i^M^^p^— ■! ■ ■ ■ ■■ — ■■ ■- ■■^■ — « ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■!■■■- m^^^^ ■ .1 I I I ■■ I mma ■ ■ ■ ^— ^^p— — — *^— ^»^P»^^"^^— — » 

1 801. What' besides sublimity and beaaty are Muroes of pleasora la litomy con 
(Cations t 

S802. What is wit r 

10* 
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iDg a peculiar imagery, or presenting in a novel and singolai 
relation ideas remotely connected. 

§ 303, This agreeable surprise is excited in four ways :— • 

I. By degrading elevated things. 

II. By aggrandizing insignificant things. 

(IL By representing objects in an unusual light by means of 

singular imagery. 
IV. By paronomasia, or play upon words. 

§ 304. Of wit consisting in the degrading of elevated sub- 
jects, Butler furnishes many specimens in Hudibras. From 
these we select the following lines, descriptive of early dawn ; 
in which the low metaphorical style of the first couplet and 
the singular simile used in the second, constitute the witty 
points : — 

** And now bad Pbosbus tn the lap 
Of Tbetia taken out hia nap : 
And, like a lobster boiled, the morn 
From black to red began to torn.** 

Another example follows, in which the comparison of the sublime 
blast and the angry thunder to trivial objects produces the effect in 
question. 

** I love to hear the shrieking wind. 
Magnificently wild !— 
Like the melodious mnslo of 
A bastinadoed child. 

** I .ove to hear the thunder barst, 
O'er woodland, plain, and hill ;— 
Like the loud note of angry swine, 
Petitioning for swill." 

The object being to surprise the mind with an unexpected deprecia> 
tion of what is by nature serious or grand, homely expressions, vulgar 
idioms, and cant phrases, are often the sojirco of this species of wit. 

To this division of the subject belong parodies and travesties, or 
writings in which serious productions by occasional alterations of words 
are made applicable to other subjects, particularly those of a ludicious 

i 8.>3 In what four ways is this a^eeable surprise excited ? 

S 3i>4. Who ftamlBhes many siieciuiens uf the first s|ieclt>s of wit? Repeat the lineit 
Id wlitcb be describes the early dawn. What constitute the witty points? In the «ieo- 
and example qaotad, what produces the effoct in question ? What are often the aooriM 
tf tins species of wit f What belong to this division of tLe subject? Wliat is lueaat 
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eharaeter. Of a dmiUur nature are compoutions which maintain a 
serious tone throughout, until at the close some unexpected allusion, 
sentiment, or image, is introduced, which entirely changes the tenor of 
the piece. The following will serve as a specimen :-* 

** * Old man I old man t for whom digg*8t thoa this grare f * 
I asked, as I walked along; 
For 1 Saw, in the heart of London streets, 
A dark and huaj throng. 

* TTwas a 8trang« wild deed 1 hat a itilder wish 
Of the parted soul, to lie 
'Midst the troahled nnmhers of living men. 
Who woold paas him idl^ bj ! 

'*So I Ba\f\ 'Old man, for whom dlgg'Bt thoa this grsTS, 
In the h^art of London town ? * 
And the deep-toned voice of the digger replied .'— 
' We're laying a gns-pipe down I ^ " 

§ 305. The second species of wit is the converse of that 
just illustrated, and is often denominated burlesque. Its ob- 
ject being to give a mock importance to trivial things, it affects 
pompous and sonorous language, just as the first species ad- 
mits of the lowest and most vulgar. 

Pope's writings abound in this kind of pleasantry. In the following 
extract from the " Rape of the Lock," he represents a lady's toilet under 
the allegory of a solemn religious ceremony. The belle herself figures 
as priestess of the mysteries, assisted in her sacred office by the dressing- 
maid, while her mirrored image is the divinity whose rites are thus 

celebrated. 

** And now unveiled, the toilet stands displayed. 
Each silver vase in mystic order laid. 
First, robed in white, the nymph intent adoreSi 
With head uncovered, tlie cosmetic powers. 
A heavenly image in the glass appears, 
To that she bends, to that her eyes she rean 
The tnferfcr priestess at her altar's side. 
Trembling, begins the sacred rites of pride ; 
Unnumbered treasures ope at once, and hers 
The various offerings of the world appear ; 
From each sho nicely culls with curious toll. 
And decks the goddess with the glittering spolL*' 



t/f parodiM f What other compositions are of a similar nature f Give tho snbstanoa 
U i«k« piece quoted, and show wherein the wit consists 

I o06. What Is the sec«>nd species of wit often denominated? What is lis object, 
anrl what does it affect? Whose writings abound in this kind of pleasantry? What 
ii the subject of the passage quoted? How does the author represent it? Wberois 
oosudststho wit? 
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XJikder this head fall the applicationa of grave reflections to fitiToluiL* 
iubjectfl, as in the following lines from Phillips : — 

** My galligaskins, that have long withstood 
The winter's Airy and encroaching frosts, 
By time subdued (what will not time subdue ! X 
An horrid chasm disclose.** 

j^nalogous to this is the connection of small things with great, where- 
by they are represented as of equal importance. Pope furnishes many 
passages in point 

**Then flashed tbe llyid lightning fh)m her eyas, 
And screams ol horror rend the affHghted skies. 
Not louder shrieks to pitying heaven are cast, 
When husband:}, or when lap-dogs, breathe their lastl 
Or when rich china vessels, fallen from high, 
In glittering dust and painted fragments lie 1 ** 

**JSot youthftil kings in battle seized alive, 
Not scornful vii^ns who their charms survive^ 
Not ardent lovers robbed of all their bliss, 
Not aiioient ladies when refused a kiss, 
Not tyrants fierce that unrepenting die. 
Not Cynthia when her mantean^s pinned awry, — 
E'er felt such rage, resentment, and despair, 
As thou, sad virgin I for thy ravished hair.** 

§ 306. Of the third species of wit, which surprises the 
mind with the singularity of the images it employs, there ace 
many varieties, of which a few specimens may be presented. 

The first coneists in connecting things between which there is an 
apparent contrariety. Thus, Rc^er de Goyerley, in the Spectator, sayt 
that he would have given his widow ' a coal-pit to have kept her ir 
clean linen ; and that her fingers should have sparkled with one hun- 
dred of his richest acres.' So, Garth, in the following lines, compares 
the dropsy to a miser, and produces an agreeable surpripc in the mind 
by representing it as poor in the midst of opulence, and thirsty though 
drenched with water : — 

** Then Hydrops next appears among the throng ; 
Bloated and big, she slowly sails along: 
But like a miser in excess she^s poor, 
And pines for thirst amid her watery store." 

What else fltll under this head ? Otve an example, and show where the wit Ilea. In 
what other way Is a simiUir effect produced f In the passages qnoted ttom Pope, show 
what constitutes the wit 

S 806. With what does the third spedes of wit surprise the mind ? In what does 
the first variety consist ? How is this exemplified in the Spectator ? To what does 
9artb compare the dropsy f How does he produce an agreeable inrprise in the mind S 
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A seoond yarietj eoiuists in artfully eonfounding the literal and fig< 
oratire sense of an expression. In this way, what at first sight presents 
a specious appearance is presently seen to be absurd ; as in the follow 
hag lines from Iludibras :-» 

•* Whne thoB they talked, the knlgbt 
Tarood the outside of his eyes to whitAi 
As men of inward light are wont 
To ton their <^tioB in upon X* 

The eye is naturally turned to light, and hence the closing line at 
first seems reasonable ; but when we reflect that it is the metaphorical 
aght of knowledge to which reference is here made, 4he absurdity 
becomes manifest. 

A third variety attributes corporeal or personal attributes to what 
b incapable, by its very nature, of possessing them. Tnus, in the fol« 
lowing passage, grace, or piety, and virtue, are represented as so nearly 
related to each other that a marriage between them (that is, their union 
in the same person) would be unlawful : — 

** What makes morality a crime 
The most notbrions of the time; 
Morality, which both the saints 
And wicked too cry oat against f 
'Cause grace and virtue are within 
Prohibited d^^reee of kin : 
And therefbre no true saint allows 
They shall be suffered to espouse." 

A fourth variety consists in attributing to a person as a virtue what 
Is merely a necessity ; as in the following: — 

" The advantage of the medical profession is that the dead are dis- 
tinguished by wonderful charity ana discretion ; we never hear them 
complain of the physic that has killed them.** 

There are many other phas3s in which this speSes of wit is displayed. 
We shall content ourselves with mentioning but one more ; that in which 
premises are introduced that promise much but perform nothing ; as in 
the following : — 

Beatrice, With a good leg and a good foot, uncle, and money 

enough in his purse, such a man would win any woman in the world, if 
he could get her good-wilL 

Much Ado abatU Nothingy Act XL, 8e. £ 

Beatrice, I have a good eye, nncle, I can see a church by day- 
light— TWd 

In what does the second variety of this kind of w*t consist t Illustrate it from Hudl* 
hraa, and show the point Describe the third variety. Oive the substance of the quo* 
lation fh>m Hudibras which illustrates It In what does the Ibnrth variety consist f 
Dlostrateit Describe the fifth variety Illustrate it 
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§ 307. The last Fpecies of wit is what the French oaLI 
jeu de mots J and what we recognize in English as the pun, or 
a play upon words. Though regarded as the lowest kind of 
wit, yet there are few to whom it is not, at times, a source of 
amusement. In tracing its history, we find that it has been 
a fayorite entertainment with all nations in a certain stage of 
their progress towards refinement of taste and manners, and 
has afterwards gradually, though invariably, fallen into disro- 
pute. Thus, in England, during the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I., it was regarded as one of the chief graces of writings 
and as such entered, not only into the works of Shakspeare 
and other great dramatists, but also into the sermons and 
moral essays of grave divines. 

As soon as a language is formed into a system, and the meaning of 
words is ascertained with tolerable accuracy, opportunity is afTorded 
for expressions, which, by the double meaning of certain words, in reality 
have an entirely different meaning from what at first sight they seem to 
have ; and the penetration of the reader or hearer is gratified by de- 
tecting the true sense in spite of its disguise. But, in process of time, 
the language becomes matured ; the meaning of its words is more strict- 
ly defined ; those capable of a double application, having been once 
jsed in this way, lose their effect for the future, inasmuch as without 
novelty they can excite no surprise or pleasure in the mind : and thus 
the pun falls in the estimation of the tasteful and judicious. 

Novelty, as just remarked, is essential to the effect of a pun ; as, 
indeed, it is to all kinds of wit Nothing is more tasteless, we may al- 
most say disgusting, than a joke that has become stale through frequent 
repetition. Any appearance of study or premeditation also detracts 
from the effect of a pun; and hence, what appears excellent when 
thrown out extemporaneously in conversation, may be intolerable when 
put in print 

Examples of paronomasia, or a play upon words, are so common 
that only a few specimens are here necessary for the illustration of the 
subject The word in whose double meaning the point lies, is in italics 

f 307. Wbflt is the last species of wit here preflented, called by the French ? What 
do we call it in English ? Huw is it regarded ? In tracing its httitory, what do we find ! 
lit what time was it much esteemed in England f Into whose writings d!d it largely 
•QUn* ? At what period of tiie history uf a language is an opportunity affurrlod for 
•ffeotive pans? Wha^kes place in process of time? What is essential to the effeot 
If a pun ? Explain bow a piui may appear excellent when extemporaae9iia!y throws 
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^e may add that conixndniDQB, rebnseB, and riddles in general ire em* 
braced m tlus claw of 'wittici8m& 

** They aaj thine ejM, like snnnj ektoa^ 
Thy chief attraction form ; 
I see no sanshlne in those eyes,— 
They take one ail by ttorm,** 

* Hen thoQ, great Anna I whom three realms obey, 
Doet sometimes ooansel toba— — «nd sometimes tea.*' 

" Prince Engene is a great taker of snuiT as well as of towns * 

EFITAFH ON A BGOLDINO WIF& 

<* Beneath this stone my wife doth lie; 
8he*s now at r««t, and so am L" 

EPIGRAM ON A BHBEW. 

** They tell me that yonr brow is fUr, 
And is surpassed by none; 
To me the caane is very clear- 
Ton broto^eat every one.** 

Sometimes the wit of the pirn consists, not in the donbU meaning of 
a%ord, but in its having the same sotmd as some othe? word, with 
which it is brought into juxta-position for the purpose of temporarily 
misleading the hearer. This is illustrated at the beginning and close 
of the following Baker's Advertisement: — "The subscriber, know- 
ing that all men need bread, wishes the public to know that he also 
kneads it He is desirous of feeding all who are hung^, and hopes his 
good works' m&y be in the numth of every one. He is well-disposed 
towards all men ; and the best bred people among us will find him, he 
hopes, one of the best bread-men in the city." 



• •• 
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LESSON XLVI. 

HUMOE AND RIDICULE 



§ 308. Humor consists, for the most part, in a- representa« 

tion of imaginary, short-lived, or ovef-strained emotions, 

» ■ ' ■ ' ' ' ■■ ' ' 

vS, yet very poor when subsequently relftted. What Is tlie technical name of tho punt 
What else are embraced in this class of witticisms ? 

In what does the wit of the pan sometimes consists Oive an example. 

S SOS. In what does hamor consist? Under what head do reprebontatlons of reii 
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wbich display themselves preposterously, or so as to czcitr 
derision rather than sympathy. 

Representations of real emotion, in the display of which there is no 
violation of taste or good sense, fall under the head of the pathetic, tc 
which, consequently, the humorous is opposed. These two kinds of 
writing are much heightened in effect by being presented in contrast ; a 
(act of which writers of fiction often avail themselves. This constitutes 
the chief charm of Dickens' novels. 

§ 309. The subject of humor is character : not everything 
in character ; not its graver faults or vices ; but its peculiari- 
ties, its foibles, caprices, extravagances, anxieties, jealousies, 
childish fondnesses, and weaknesses generally, — its affectation, 
vanity, and self-conceit. 

One who possesses a talent for the humorous finds the greatest scopf 
for its display in telling familiar stories, or acting a whimsical part in 
an assumed character. Even the mimicking of minute peculiarities of 
pronunciation, or grammatical faults in discourse, is admissible in the 
humorous production. The object is to expose the weak points of %he 
individual under description; and these are often best set forth by 
entering into the minutest details. Even over-acting, if not immode- 
rate, contributes to the entertainment of the picture. 

§ 310. Humor is not, like wit, sudden and short-lived; a 
brilliant scintillation, which flashes forth, and is then lost in 
obscurity. It often extends through entire productions ; and, 
indeed, forms the staple of comic writing in general Buck- 
ingham justly says of comedy, 

** Hamor is all Wit shonld be only brought 
To turn a^^eeably some proper thought." 

Novelty, moreover, is not essential to humor. Its truth 
fulness to nature prevents it from being tiresome ; and it en- 
dures readings and re-readings, which would make mere wit 
absolutely disgusting. 



emotion lUl? Of what tnct do writers of fiction often ayail theoiflelyos? Of whoeo 
works does this constitate the cbieT'chsrm ? 

S 809. What is the subject of humor ? In what does a talent for the hnmoroos find 
the best field for its display ? How are the weak points of an individaal often besi 
exposed P What is the eflisct of over-acting ? 

S 810. How does hnmor compare with wit in duration ? Of what does it form th* 
itaple ? What does Backingham say of its use in comedy ? What proytnts hamoi 
bom being tiresome ? 
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§ 31 1. In every literature, humor has been employed, to a 
greater or less extent, in the lighter departmentii of composi- 
tion, as a means of pleasing. Cervantes, perhaps, in his Don 
Quixote, has carried it to a greater degree of perfection than 
any other writer. Into English literature, particularly its dra- 
matic compositions, it enters largely. Shakspeare, Oay, Far- 
quhar, and others, have used it with great effect. 

It is to be regretted that English comedy has not confined itself to 
pure and legitimate humor. To the discredit of our stage, obscenity 
and ribaldry are too often allowed to take its place. This can hardly 
be attributed to a lack of natural refinement The cause seems rather 
to be that tbA first great imister-pieces in tliis department of literature, 
written in a licentious age, were stained with gross indelicacy, which 
subsequent authors, with this precedent before them, deemed it necea 
sary to imitate. With obscenity, humor has nothing in common. 

§ 3 12. The aim of humor is simply to raise a laugh. When 
there is an ulterior object, — that is, when it is sought by means 
of this laugh to influence the opinions and purposes of the 
hearer or reader, — ^theh humor becomes ridicule. In this case, 
a keener contempt of the weakness under review must be 
awakened than in the case of humor. 

Eidicule is to argumentative composition what the redueiio ad absur- 
dum is to a mathematical demonstration,— 4i negative, yet satisfactory, 
way of arriving at the object proposed. It may be effectively applied 
to whatever is absurd, and, in a measure, also, to what b false. When 
sober argument would be too dignified and formidable a weapon to em- 
ploy, ridicule may with propriety take its place. To a certain extent, 
the same foibles feel its lash as are open to the more genial attacks of 
humor. It goes, however, a step further ; adding to the former cate- 
gory, ignorance, cowardice, profligacy, and dishonesty. Great crimes 
are beyond its sphere. To raise a laugh at crusty, perfidy, or murder, 
would be intolerable. 



1 811. In what deptrtmcnts of litoratare Is hnaor eztonslvel jr empJbjod ? Who 
bascarrifd it to ihe greatest perfection? What Is said of English comedf? Wbat 
teems to l-e tho cause of this f 

§812. What is the aim of hniror? When does hnmor bocomo rtdlcale? What* 
BKling Is in tliis case awaliened ? To what is the relation bett^eon ridicule and argo* 
meutativo joonipoeltion compered ? To what may ridicule be applied ? When may it 
Witk propriety take the place of argnment ? What aro beyond its sjlhere, and why ? 
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§ 3l3. The attack of ridicule is^ from its very nature, a 
covert one. What we profess to contemn, we scorn to confute. 
Hence, the reasoning of which ridicule is the medium must bo 
carried on under a species of disguise. Sometimes the con- 
tempt itself is dissembled, and the railer assumes an air of ar- 
guing gravely in defence of what he is exposing as ridiculous. 
He affects to be in earnest ; but takes care to employ so thin 
a veil that one can easily see through it and discern his real 
intent. Such a course of reasoning is known as irony , and it 
often constitutes the most effective way of dealing with folly 

and falsity. 

We have a brief specimen of ironical ridicule in Elijah's address to 
the priests of Baal, who were endeavoring by sacrifices and prayers to 
draw a manifestation of power from their false god : — " Cry aloud : foi 
he is a god: either he is talking, or he is. pursuing, or he is in a journey, 
or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be awakened." 

EXERCISE. 

The first extract given .below illustrates humor ; the second, 
ridicule. Let the student point out their distinguishing fea- 
tures ; and, as an exercise in punctuation, let him supply such 
points as are omitted. 

THB LANGUID LADT. 
"The languid lady next appears in state 
Who was not born to carry her own weight 
She lolls reels staggers till some foreign aid^, 
To her own stature, lifts the feeble maid. 
Then if ordained to so severe a doom 
She by just stages journeys ro^d the room 
But knowing her own weakness she despairs 
To scale the Alps .that is .ascend the stairs • 
My fjEin let others say who laugh at toil 
Fan hood fflove scarf is her laconic styl^ • 
And that is spoke with such a dying fall 
That Betty rather sees than hears (he call 
The motion of her lips and meaning eye 
Piece out the idea her faint words deny. 

^— » I !■ I .It, 

I Sia What is the oharactor of the attack of ridicnlo ? How must the roMoning of 
whtoh it s the medium be carried on ? bomctimea, what does tho railer seem to be 
doing? What does he take care, however, that the hearer ir reader shall dlaooverf 
What name is given to this species of ridiculo? What is said of its effect? Bepeal 
Mie qaoted specimeo of ironlOiU ridicaleL 
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Oh* listen with attention moet profound 
Her voice is but the shadow or a sound. 
And help^oh help.her spirits are so dead. 
One hand scarce lifts the other to her head. 
If there a stubborn pin it triumphs o'er^ 
She pants, she sinks away and is no more. 
Let tne robust and the gigantic carTeV- 
Life is not worth so much, she'd rather starre 
But chew she must herself ah* cruel fate. 
That Bosalinda can't by proxy eaU — YoOvo, 

THE PBOFOXTND WEITEE. 

"By these methods in a few weeks there starts np many a writer ca- 
pable of managing the profoimde«t and most aniyersal nibjeett For 
what though his head be empty provided his common-place book be 
full And if you will bate him but the circumstances of method and 
style and grammar and invention allow him but the common privilege* 
of transcribing from others and digressing from himself as often as he 
shall see occasion he will desire no more ingredients towards fitting up a 
treatise that shall make a very comely figure on a bookseller^s shelf 
there to be preserved neat and clean for a long eternity adorned with 
the heraldry of its title fairly inscribed on a label never to be thnmbed 
or greased by students nor bound to everlasting chains of darkness in a 
library but when the fullness of time is come shall happily undergo the 
trial of purgatory in order to ascend th^ sky. — Swiff. 
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FIOUBES OF ORTHOGRAPHY, ETYMOLOGY, AND SYNTAX. 

§ 314. Figures are intentional deriations from the ordinary 
spelling, form, constniction, or application of worda They aro 
arranged in four classes; figures of orthography, figures of 
etymology, figures of syntax, and figures of rhetoric. Though 
admissible in both prose and poetry, they occur more frequent- 
ly in the latter. 

§315. Figures of orthography are intentional deviationa 
from the ordinary spelling of words. They are two in num* 
ber ; Mi-me'-sis and Ar^-cha-ism. 

f 814 What are figures? Into what elaasos aro they dividedf In wiiat do tbcf 
most fivqnently ocew f 
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Mimesis consists in imitating tbe mispronunciation of a 
word, by means of false spelling ; as, " Well, zur^ I'll argify 
the topic." 

Archaism consists in spelling a word according to ancient 
usage ; as, " 1l\iq gret Kyng hathe, every day, fifty fair Damy^ 
seleSj alle MaydeneSy that serven him everem>ore at his Mete,^^ 

§316. Figures of etymology are intentional deviations 
from the ordinary forms of words. Those most used are eight 
in number ; A-phaer^-e-sis, Pros'-the-sis, Syn^-co-pe, A-poc'-o-pe, 
Par-a-go'-ge, Di-aer'-e-sis, Syn-aer'-e-sis, and Tme'-sis. 

AphcBresis is the elision of a letter or letters from the be- 
ginning of a word : as, ^bove, for above ; ^neath, for beneath. 

Prosthesis is the prefixing of a letter or letters to a word : 
as, adowrij for down ; bedecked, for decked. 

Syncope is the elision of a letter or letters from the middle 
of a word : as, e'ew, for even ; ha'penny , for halfpenny. 

Apocope is the elision of a letter or letters at the end of a 
word : as, tK*, for the ; tho\ for though. 

Paragoge is the annexing of a letter or letters to a word; 
as, vasty, for vast ; withouten, for vrithout. 

Diceresis is the separation into diflferent syllables of two 
contiguous vowels that might unite in a diphthong. This fig- 
ure is usually indicated by placing two dots over the last of the 
separated vowels. Thus, aeronaut ^ instead of (sronaut i 
cooperate, for cooperate. 

Synceresis is the condensing of two syllables into one : as, 

waWst, for walkest ; hallowed, for hallovf-ed. 

It was formerly customary tc make the participial termination ed 
a separate syllable ; as, lov-edy drown-ed. This practice is still adhered 
to by some in solemn discourse ; but, in common pronunciation, Synseresis 



§ 815. What are figures of orthography ? Name them. In what docs Mimeeis oon« 
list? In what, Archaism? 

$ 81ft. What are figures of etymology ? Mention the principal ones, observing thai 
an acute accent in each case denotes the syllable that receives the stress of the voice. 
Define them in turn, and give examples of each. In the case of Aphteresia and other 
figures that consist in elisions, what mark must be employed ? How is Diuresis indi- 
cated? What termination was formerly made a separate syllable ? What is the prao- 
tloe at the present day ? 
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incorporates the final ed with the preceding syllable, whenerer this if 
not imposfiible by reason of the nature of the letters. 

Tmesis is the separating of the parts of a compound by 
introducing a word or words between them: as, what way 
fioCTer he turned ; to us ward. 

§317. Figures of syntax are intentional deviations from 
die ordinary construction of words. Those most in use are 
five in number; El-lip^-sis, Ple^-o-nasm, Syl-lep'-sis, En-aP- 
la-ge, and Hy-per^-ba-ton. 

JEUipsis is the omission of a word or words, necessary to 
the construction of a sentence, but not essential to its meaning; 
as, " [He] who steals my purse, steals trash." — " To whom 
thus Eve [spoke]." 

Words thus omitted are said to be widertioocL They are used in the 
syntactical parsing of sentences, to explain the agreement or goyem- 
ment of the words expressed. 

Pleonasm is the use of superfluous words ; as, " The boy. 
oh I where was he ? " — " I know the^, who thou artJ*"^ This 
figure often imparts force to expressions, and is generally em? 
ployed when the feelings are strongly excited. 

Syllepsis is the construing of words according to the 
meaning they convey, and not by the strict requirements of 
grammatical rules ; as, " Philip wenkd^n to the city of Sa- 
maria, and preached Christ unto them.^^ — *' The moon her sil- 
ver beams dispenses." 

In the first example, citi/ is 8d person, singular number ; and, ac- 
cording to strict grammatical rules, them should be it. By the cUy, how- 
ever, the writer means the people in the dty ; and he is, therefore, at lib 
erty to use a pronoun in the plural. In the* last example, it will be 
seen, there is a species of inferior personification, by which sex is at- 
tributed to the moon, an inanimate object ; we may therefore substitute 
a feminine pronoun for ite, which, strictly speaking, it would be nece»> 
sary to use. As in this last case, the deviation which constitutes Syl- 
lepsis often arises from the introduction of a rhetorical figure, such aa 
personification or metaphor. 

I 817. What are figures of sjiitax ? Nam« thoee most in nso. What b Kllipatot 
What is said of words omitted according to this figure? In what are they used T 
What is Pleonasm? What does this figure impart to expressions, and when is It gea* 
mlly employed ? Wliat is Syllepsis ? Point out bow this flgare operates in the tvt 
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Enallage is the use of one part of speech, or one modifica- 
tion of a word, for another ; as, ** They fall successive and suo- 
eessive risey — " Sure some disaster has hefclV 

In Ibe first example, we should have the adverb successively to modify 
the verbs fall and mtf, instead of the adjective successive; and, in the 
last the participle befallen, in place of the imperfect befelL The truth 
\b, that this figure has been found necessary, to excuse the grammatical 
cn*or8 that occur in distinguished writers. The young composer is 
warned against supposing that Enallage can justify a violation of the 
rules of Syntax. Perhaps the only case in which it may with propriety 
be used, is the substitution of you for thou and toe for /, when reference 
is made to a single person. 

Hyjperhaton is the transposition of words ; as, '^ He wan- 
ders earth around," — ^for, " He wanders around eartL" 

This figure constitutes one of the chief features that distinguish 
poetry firom prose. Judiciously used in either, it imparts variety, 
strength, and vivacity, to composition. Care must be taken, however, - 
not to carry it to such an extent as to occasion ambiguity or obscurity 

EXERCISE. 

Point out the figures that occur in the following passages, 
and show, if they were not employed, what changes would have 
to be made in the words : — 

1. There's but one pang in death, — ^leaving the loved. 2. Thro* me 
shine the pearly pebbles. 8. Malster, have you any wery good weal in 
your vallet? 4. E'en 'neath the earth I'll him pursue. 5. At her feet 
he bowed, he f^ll, he lay down : at her feet he bowed, he feU ; where he 
bowed, there he fell down dead. 6. It's never a trouble, so plase your 
honor, for an Irishman to do his duty. ^ 7. He touchethe no thing, he 
handlethe nought, but holdethe everemore his Hondes before him, upon 
the Table. 8. Adown t}ie steepy hiU they toil 9. Th' aerial pencil 
forms the scene anew. 10. So little mercy shows who needs so much. 
11. Pr'^rthee, peace. 12. There lament they the live day long. 18. I 
lay in Sion a stumbling-stone, and rock of offence ; and whosoever be* 
lieveth on him shall not be ashamed. 14. Turn thou me, and I shall 
be turned. 15. He that hath charity, for him the prayers of many 
•Bcend. 16. First Evening draws her crimson curtain, then I^ight 

Slven exunplea. From what does Syllepsis often arise f What is Enallage ? Show 
bow n operates in the giren ezamplea. Forw^at has this figure been found neoeaaaiyf 
Against what is the oompoeer warned ? In wtiat ease may Enallage bo properly em* 
ptoyadr What is Hyperbaton? In what is this figure most naed! What dootV 
•ontrfbute to prodace ? What ma,y result firom its immoderate tu« f 
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throws down her paU. 1*7. Gonaider the lilies of the field, how tb«9 
grow. 

18. Dan Chancer, Well of English nndefyled, 

On Fame's eternall beadroll worthie to be fylcd 

19. * * Let ns instant go, 
Overturn his bowers, and lay his castle low. 

» 

20 Tis Fancy, in her fiery car, 

Transports me to the thickest war. 

21. Who nerer fasts, no banqnet e'er enjoys 

22. Bliss is the same in snbject as in king. 
In who obtain defence, or who defend. 



/ 
1 



/ 




LESSON XLVIII. 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 

§ 3 1 8. The figures defined in the last lesson, though it is im 
portant that the student should be able to recognize them, and, 
if need be, use them, have but little to do with style, compared 
with those which we shall next consider, and which are known 
as figures of rhetoric. Before proceeding to treat of these sep- 
arately, we may with propriety consider figurative language 
in general, its origin, its peculiarities, and the advantages 
ainod by its use. 

§ 319. Definition. — Figurative language implies a depart- 
ure from the simple or ordinary mode of expression ; a cloth- 
ing of ideas in words which not only convey the meaning, but, 
through a comparison or some other means of exciting the 
imagination, convey it in such a way as to make a lively and 
forcible impression on the mind. 

Thns, if we say, " Saladin was shrewd in the council, brave in the 
field," we express the thought in the simplest manner. But if we vary 

S 318. How do tbe figures Just defined compare In importance with figares af 
fiietoric ? Before proceeding to treat of the latter, what ia it proposed to consider ? 

f 819. What does figaratiyo language imply ? Illnstrato its use with tb« two exam]»le« 
glveiL 



J 
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{he expression, thus, " Saladin was a fox in the conncL, a hon in the 
field,** we clothe the same sentiment in figurative language. Instead of 
cunning and courage, we introduce the animals that possess these quali 
tics in the highest degree, and thus present livelier images to the mind. 
So, we have a plain and simple proposition in the sentence, "It is im- 
possible, even by the most careful search, fully to -ascertain the divine 
nature." " But when we say, " Canst thou, by searching, find out God f 
Canst thou find out the Almighty to pei*fection? It is high as heaven, 
what canst thou do ? deeper than hell, what canst thou know t " we 
dite with the same proposition questions expressive of admiration, and 
thus render it more forcible. 

§ 320. Origin. — To account for the origin of figures, we 
must go back to that of language itself, for they are coeval. 
At this early period, men would naturally begin with giving 
names to the di£ferent objects with which they came in contact. 
Their nomenclature was at first, of course, limited and imper- 
fect; but, as knowledge increased and ideas multiplied, the 
store of words would naturally increase also. Nevertheless, 
to the infinite variety of objects and ideas, language was inade- 
quate ; or rather, to extend it so as to have a separate word 
for each, would have involved a vocabulary too cumbrous for 
even the best memories. This difficulty was to be avoided ; 
and a natural expedient was adopted, — that of making a word 
already applied to one idea or object stand for another, be- 
tween which and the primary one they found or fancied some 
resemblance to exist. Thus, compassion in the human breast, 
as well as mildness of speech, seemed to be a kindred idea to 
softness in material bodies. The latter term was therefore ex- 
tended to the two former ideas ; we speak with equal pro- 
priety of a soft bedf a soft heart and soft words. 

Figures of this kind abound in all languages. The operations of the 
•lind and affections, in particular, are designated by words originally 
Applied to sensible 6bjecbs. These words, being earliest introduced, 
■ « ■ ' ' ' ■ 

§ 820. To Koonnt for the origin of figures, to vrhst must we go back ? With what 
roald men !3%tarally begin ? What was the character of their nomenclature at first? 
When did ^t brgln to be extended? What was the objection to inventing a separate 
*ord for «Mcb idea and object? What natural expedient was adopted ? Give an illus- 
mtion. To what objects were names first given ? To what, in particular, were these 
iames afterwards extended ? Cite «ome expreseions which aroae in this way. What 
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irere naturally extended, by degrees, to those mental pecnliarities of 
which men bad more obscure ideas and to which the}' found greater 
difficulty ic assigning distinct names. Hence arose such expressions aa 
a ^^cin^ judgment, a toarm and a cold heart, a rottgh temper. In soma 
coses, these figurative words are the only ones that can well be applied 
to such ideas ; as the student will be convinced, on at^tempting to find a 
eyuonymous expression for " a cold or freezing reception". 

With the origin of figures, moreover, imagination has had much to 
dc. Every object that makes an impression on the mind is accompanied 
with'^certain cognate ideas. Nothing presents itself in an isolated man- 
ner. There are relations which inseparably connect every material ob- 
ject with other things which either precede or follow it, produce it or ar^B 
produced by it, resemble it or are opposed to it Thus every idea car- 
ries others in its train, which may be regarded as its accessories; and the 
latter often strike the mind more forcibly than the principal idea itself. 
They are pleasanter, perhaps, or more familiar ; or they recall to re* 
membrance a greater variety of important circumstances. The imag- 
ination, thus disposed to rest on the accessory rather than on the prin- 
cipal 'object, often applies to the latter the name or epithet originaHy 
appropriated to the former. Hence, choice, as well as the necessity allu- 
ded to above, has given currency to a great number of figurative ex- 
pressions, and men of lively imaginations are adding to them every day. 
Thus, instead of saying, " Under Augustus, Rome enjoyed greater power 
and glory than at any other period," we take an analogous idea, sug- 
gested by imagination irom the growth of a plant or tree, and say, 
" Rome flourished most under Augustus ; " or, remembering that, when 
a heavenly body is directly overhead, and therefore apparently at the 
highest point of its orbit, astronomers say it is at its zenith^ we substi- 
tute this accessory and say, " Under Augustus, Rome was at the zenith 
of her power and glory**, — ^and thus express the thought more tersely 
and pointedly than by the literal language above cited. 

§321. History. — Such was the origin of figurative lan- 
guage. First introduced by necessity, it was found to yield 
6uch pleasure to the imagination and communicate so much 
(ife to composition, that men used it in preference to plain 



ittnltj of the mind, also, had mnch to do with the origin of flgares ? Describe the 
«r&y in which tt operated to produce them. Express, In plain langui^e, the that that 
cnder Auzustiis, Rome attained her greatest pow«r and glory. Express the same 
lentimcnt figuratively in two different ways. Show, in each case, whence the figure 
AdeTived. 

f &21. What two causes, then, led to the ose of flgoratiye lani^aage? When did 

11 
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language, even when they could express their meaning equally 
well by means of the latter. Both these causes operated with 
special force ini;he early stages of society. The barrenness 
of language made it necessary to use words in a figurative 
sense ; while imagination, then more vivid than in subsequent 
ages, gave a decided preference to terms so employed. As it 
was in the infancy of society, so we find it generally to be 
with savage tribes. New objects strongly impress their 
minds. They are governed by imagination and passion, rather 
than reason ; and this is shown in their language. The North 
American Indian tongues afford striking illustrations of this 
fact. Bold, picturesque, and metaphorical, they abound in 
allusions to material objects, particularly such as are most 
striking in a wild and solitary life. An Indian chief, in an 
ordinary harangue to his tribe, uses more metaphors than a 
European would employ in an epic poem. 

Afl a language progresses in refinement, precision is more regarded, 
and there is a tendency to give every object a distinct name of its own. 
Still, figurative words continue to occupy a considerable place. W«< 
find, on examination, that, while there are some which, by reason of fre- 
quent use, have come to be r^arded as purely literal expressions, such 
as a clear head, a liard heart, and the like ; there are many others which, 
in a greater or less degree, retain their figurative character and impart 
to style the peculiar effect described above. As examples, we may 
point to such phrases as the following : " to enter upon a subject,^ " to 
folloto out an argument," " to stir up strife," " to move the feelings," Ac. 
In the use of such expressions, the correct writer will always carry out 
the figure ; that is, will regard the allusion on which it is based, and in- 
troduce in the same connection nothing inconsistent therewith. One 
may, for instance, "be sheltered under the patronage of a great man"; 
but it would be wrong to say, " sheltered under the mask of dissimula- 
tion," — ^for a mask does not shelter, but conceals. , 

§ 322.' Advantages. — The advantages which accrue from 
the use of figures are as follows : — 

tJiese cAosea operate with special force ? Why ? In what langu&f^es do ihej alM 
operate strongly ? What tongaes afford striking illastrations of this fact ? What Is tbe 
character of these Indian tongaes ? As a language progresses in reCnement, what tan* 
dency prevails ? What follows, as regards figurative expressions? What do we fliii% 
Ib process of time, with respect to them f In the use of figarative aspreaslonB, wbal 
sivat the writerbecareftiltodo? Illastnto thii. 
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I llioy enrich language by increasing its facilities of ex 
pression. By their means, words and phrases are multiplied, 
00 that all kinds of ideas, the minutest differences, and the 
nicest shades of thought, can be disthictly and accurately ex- 
pressed. 

II. They dignify style. Words and phrases to which the 
ear is accustomed are often too colloquial and familiar to be 
employed in connection with elevated subjects. When treat- 
ing of the latter, we should be greatly at a loss were it not for 
figures. Properly used, they have the same effect on language 
that is produced by the rich and splendid dress of a person 
of rank ; that is, by imparting a general air of magnificence, 
they exact admiration and respect. Assistance of this kind is 
often necessary in prose ; in poetry, it is .indispensable. 

To say the sun rises, for instance, is trite, and fails to awaken any 
pleasure in the mind ; but the same thought is pleasing in the highest 
degree as figuratively expressed by Thomson : 

**Bat yonder comes the powerftd kijig of day, 
£<^oicing in the East" 

So, what a contrast is presented hy the plain proposition, '* all men are 
suhject alike to death,** and the same sentiment as eipressed by Horace : 

" With equal pace, Impartial Fate 
Knocks at the palace and the cottage gate." 

III. They bring before the mind two objects simulta 

neously yet without confusion. We see one thing in another, 

and this is always a source of pleasure. In nothing does the 

mind more gladly employ itself than in detecting and tracing 

resemblances. 

When, for example, for yctUh we substitute the morning of life, the 
fancy is entertained with two ideas at once, — ^the early period of exist- 
ence, and the opening of the day ; each of which has its own associa 
tibns, and awakens its peculiar train of images. The fancy is thus ex 

% 828. What is the first advantage resulting from the use of figures? What, the 
Moood? When we are treating of elevated subjects, what wolds must not be used? 
In BQcb cases, to what must we have recourse ? To what is the efi'ect of figurative lan- 
guage compared ? In what department of composition is assistance of this kind Indis- 
pensable idhow, by means of two examples, the difierence in eflSect between trite and 
figurative language ? What is the third adTaotage gained by tb« use of flgnria ? E» 
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cited in a two fold degree ; and this double pleasure is enhanced not a 
little by the evident resemblance between the objects compared. 

IV. Again, as already seen, figures frequently convey the 
meaning more clearly and forcibly than plain language. This 
is particularly true in the case of abstract conceptions, which, 
in a greater or less degree, they represent as sensible objects, 
surrounding them with such circumstances as enable the mind 
fiilly to comprehend them. A well- chosen figure, indeed, not 
unfrequently, with the force of an argument, carries 3onyic- 
tion to the mind of the hearer ; as in the following illustra- 
tion from Young : " When we dip too deep in pleasure, wo 
always stir a sediment that renders it impure and noxious." 

/ § 323. Rules. — In the use of figures, rules are of service, 

{as they are in every other department of composition. There 
is no force in the argument that they are unnecessary, becauso 
people who have never heard of a rule use figures properly 
every day. 

We constantly meet with persons who sing agreeably and correctly 
without knowing a note of the gamut ; is it, therefore, improper to re< 
duce the notes to a scale, or unnecessary for a musician to study the 
principles of his art I The ornaments of composition are certainly as 
oapal le of improvement as the ear or the voice ; and the only means of 
ensuring this improvement are careful study of the various rules founded 
on nature and experience, and constant practice with reference to the 
principles they establish. 

§ 324. Use. — Though the advantages arising from the use 
of figurative language have been dwelt on at some length, it 
must not be supposed, either that its frequent use is absolute- 
ly essential to beauty of composition, or that figures alone, 
without other merits, can constitute such beauty. As the 
body is more important than the dress, so the thought is 



plain and illustrate this point Fourthly, how do flgnres frequantly convey a writer*! 
OManlng? In the case of what is this particularly true? To what is a well-choseD 
%iire often equivalent i^ force ? Give an iUostration from Youngs 

§ 32% What Is said of rules fur the use of figures ? What argument is urged against 
them P Exiinee the fallacy of this argument 

f 824 What must not be supposed with respect to figuratiTO language f Whith li 
HMire important,— tbe tbongbt, or its dreaa 1 
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of moro momeDt than the mode of ozpressing it. No figare 
can render a cold or empty composition interesting ; ^hile, on 
the other hand, if a sentence is sublime or pathetic, it can 
support itself without borrowed assistance. 
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' LESSON XLIX. 

EXERCISES ON FIGURATIVE LANG XT AGS. 

EXERCISE I. 

In the following passages, change the figurative to plain 
language : — 

ExAMFT.Tc Figurative. — The king of terront 

The waves are asleep on the bo^om of ocean. 
Plain, — ^Death. 

The ocean is calm. 

1. The morning of life; — the veil of night ; — 2^ fiery temper ; — a de^ 
thinker; — alight disposition; — a cold heart; — a 'joarm friend: — an <U 
tack of sickness ; — a thin audience ; — high hopes ;•— a hard lot. 2. Athens 
was now at the pinnacle of glory. 8. The sea ewallowa many a Tessel. 
4. Beside thf" warrior dent his bow. 5. Guilt tj toedded to misery. 6. 
Homer's genius soars higher than VirgiPs. 7. Some great men are noted 
for the roughness of their behavior. 8. Time had left his footprints on 
her brow. 9. The breath of spring infuses new life into the vegetable 
world. 10. The sanguine man is sometimes rudely wakened from his 
dreams, 11. Even at imaginary woes the heart will sometimes acfie, 
12. Abstinence is the only talisman against disease. 13. This lamenta- 
tion touched his heart. 14. We should not be c<ut down by light afflic- 
tions. 

16. "Adversity's cold frofAs will soon be o'er; 

It heralds brighter days .*— the joyous Spcing >• 

Ja cradUd on the Winter's icy breast^ 
And yet comes Jlushed in beauty.** 

16, ** Vice Is a monster of so friffhtful mfenf 
Aft to be bate<1 neerls bnt to be neen ; 
Tet «««»! too oft, familiar with her ./bea, 
We first endure, then pity, then smbraos,^ 

EXERCISE II. 
In each of the following passages, introduce figurative lan- 
guage without altering the sense. Punctuate the sentences 
.60 formed, and be careful to carry out the figure properly. 
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Tho| stadont may form figures of his own, or may employ thoao 

suggested by the words in parentheses. 

RTAifT»T.». Plain, — The uncompassionate man has no sympathy fux 

the unfortunate. 
^ffurative, — ^The hard-hearted man tumu a deaf ear to the 
unfortunate. 

1. The mind should be kept uncontaminated (to^etb, garderC), 2. Let 
OB be virtuous, and ndl yield to the temptations of pleasure {jpaihy listen^ 
voice). 8. With the ancient Stoics it was a principle never to indulge 
their appetites unduly {overeteiA 4. Suspicion is a source of great un- 
happinesB fooMon). 5. Proviaence has wisely ordained that ^e shall 
not know the future (sealed), 6. Calumnious reports are often circu- 
lated about those whose lives afford the least reason for them {aim, 
arrows). 7. He is dying (tide), 8. Fortune, though it may involve ua 
in temporal difficulties, can not make us permanently unhappy, if we 
do no evil. 9. Time makes many changes. 10. The young man, on 
leaving college, should pause a moment for serious thought before en- 
gaging in active life {launching). 11. We should constantly have regard 
to the requirements of truth and justice. 12. We meet with few utterly 
stupid persons ; with still fewer noble geniuses : the generality of man- 
kind are between the two extremes. 13. Often, when apparently gay, 
the heart is sad. 14. Seldom do the old form very ardent fnendshipSb 
15. Our worst enemies are our own evil passions. 16 The rising sun 
shines on the tops of the mountains {gilds). 17. The lightning is seen 
first on one peak and then on another (leaps), 18. He is in love. 
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LESSON L. 

FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

8 325. Figures of rhetoric are intentional deviations from '. 
the ordinary application of words. They are constantly oo- >, 
qurring in every department of composition, and are a source < 
of life and beaaty to style. Khetoricians have devotedy 
much attention to defining, analyzing, and classifying them ; 
and, by making slight shades of difference sufficient ground 
for the formation of new classes, have succeeded in enumera- 
ting more than two hundred and fifty. Such minuteness is 
»t no practical use ; and we shall limit our consideration to 

1 82&. What are flgores of rbetoric f How many have been enumerated by rtietor 
iote&s? IIow have they sneoeeded in nuUcing so many? How many are hereeoir 
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tbe Bixteen leading figures, which embrace many of the sabdi 

visions above alluded to, are all that it is necessary to under 

stand or of advantage to employ. 

The sixteen principal figures are Sim^-i-le, Met^-a-phor,"^ 

AF-le-go-ry, Meton^-y-my, Sy-nec'-do-che, Hy-per'-bo-le, Vis' ; 

ion, A-pos^-tro-phe, Per-son-i-fi-ca^-tion, In-ter-ro-ga^-tion, Ex . 

cla-ma^-tion, An-tith^-e-sis, Cli^-max, I^-ro-ny, A-poph'-a-sii y 

and On-o-matrO-poD^-ia. 

Several of these figures are called tropet (a term denved from the 
Qreek, meaning turns), because the word is turned^ as it were, from its 
ordinary application. 

§ 326. Simile is the comparison of one object to another, 
and is generally denoted by like^ as, or so ; as, ^' He shall be 
like a tree planted by the rivers of water." — " Thy smile is 
as the dawn of the vernal day." 

Comparisons are sometimes made without any formal term to denote 
them; as, "Too much indulgence does not strengthen the mind of the 
young ; plants raised with tenderness are seldom strong." Here a com- 
parison is made just as much as if the word as were introduced before 
plants. So, Chaucer employs a simile in the following beautifol line 
without directly indicating it : — 

" Up ro66 the son, aad up rose Emllle.'* 

All comparisons may be divided, according to the purpose for which 
they are employed, into two classes, known as Explanatory Similes and 
Embellishing Similes. The former may be used without impropriety 
even in abstruse philosophical compositions, which, indeed, they often 
illustrate in the happiest manner. One of this class is successfully em- 
ployed by Harris, to explain the distinction between the powers of 
sense and those of imagination. ** As wax would not be adequate to the 
purpose of signature, if it had not the power to retain as well as to re- 
ceive the impression ; the same holds of the soul, with respect to sense 
and imagination. Sense is its receptive power ; imagination its reten 
tive. Had it sense without imagination, it would not be as wax, but aa 
water, where, though all impressions be instantly made, yet as soon aa 



dideredr Namotbem. What are several of these figures called ? What does the word 
(QOI^Msmean? 

$826. What is Simile? Bj what words is it indicated? How are eomparlaona some* 
times made? Give an example. Into what two classes are Similes divided? DeOne 
caoh, aad glre ezamjilea 



i 
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they are made, they are instantly lost" The Embellishing Simile, ob 
the other hand, is introduced, not for the sake of explanation or instruo- 
tion, but simply to beautify the style. Such, for instance, is the effect 
of the following from Ossian : — " Pleasant are the words of the song, said 
Cuchullin, and lovely are the tales of other times. They are Uke the 
calm dew of the morning on the hill of roes, when the sun is faint on iti 
side, and the lake is settled and bine in the vale. 

^ ' § 327. Metaphor indicates the resemblance of two objects 

by applying the name, attribute, or act of one directly to 

j the other ; as, '^ He shall be a tree planted by the rivers 

>of water." 

Metaphor is the commonest of all the figures. It assnmes a variety 
of forms, under some of which it is constantly appearing in composition. 
Sometimes there is no formal comparison ; but, as was instanced in the 
last lesson, an act is assigned to an object, which, literally, it is incapa- 
ble of performing, to represent in a lively manner some act which it can 
perform ; as, " Wild fancies gambolled unbridled through his brain." 
"We may properly apply the term metaphorical to words used in this 
figurative sense, like many of those in the last Exercise. 

/ § 328. Allegory is the narration of fictitious events, where- ) 
by it is sought to convey or illustrate important truths. Thus, r 
in Psalm Ixxx., the Jewish nation is represented under the ./ 
symbol of a vine : — " Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt . 
thou hast cast out the heathen, and planted it. Thou pre- 
paredst room before it, and didst cause it to take deep root, and 
it filled the land. The hills were covered with the shadow of 

\it, and the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars." 

It will be seen that an Allegory is a combination of kindred meta- 
phors so connected in sense as to form a kind of story. The parables of 
Scripture, as well as fables that point a moral, are varieties of this figure^ 
Sometimes an Allegory is so extended as to fill a volume ; as in the case 
of Bunyan's " Pilgrim's Progress". 

/ § 329. Metonymy is the exchange of names between things 



§ 827. Whftt does Metaphor indicate ? What is said of the forms under which It 
ippeani? IIow is it soinetiuies used in connection with a single objoct? What terra 
Ibay bo properly applied to words used figuratively ? • 

1838. W^bat is Allegory r Of what is it a combination? What are mentioned U 
rarietles of this figure? How far is an Allegory sometimes extended ? 

S 829. What is Metonymy ? On what is this figure not founded ? Menticm the vai» 
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(related. It is founded, not on resemblance, but on the rela^ 
tion of, I. Cause and effect : as, ** They have Moses and tht 
"prophets ", i. e., their writings ; " Gray hairs should be respect- 
ed", i. e., old age. 2. Progenitor and posterity; as, " Hear, 
IsraeV\ i. e., descendants of Israel. 3. Subject and attri- 
bute; as, ^^ YotUh and beauty shall be laid in dust", i. e., the 
young and beautiful. 4. Place and inhabitant ; as, ^* What 
land is so barbarous as to allow this injustice ? " i. e., what 
people. 5. Container and thing contained ; as. " Our ships 
next opened a fire", i. e., our saV'rrs. 6. Sign and thing sig- 
nified ; as, " The sceptre shall not depart from Judah ", i. e., 
kingly power, 7. Material and thing made from it ; as, 
" His steel gleamed on high ", i. e., his sword. 

330. Synecdoche is using the name of a part for that of 
'the whole, the name of the whole for that of a part, or a defi- 
nite number for an indefinite : as, '^ The sea is covered with 
sails ^\ i. e., ships; " Our hero was gray, but not from age", 
i. e., his hair was gray; " Ten thousand were on his right 
hand ", i. e., a great number. 

/ § 331. Hyperbole is the exaggeration of attributes, or the 

fassigoiog to a subject of a wonderful and impossible act as 

< the result of ardent emotion ; as, " They [Saul and Jonathan] 

(were swifter than eagles^ they were stronger than lions.^^ — 

" And trembling Tiber dived beneath his bed^ 

Hyperbolical expressions are of frequent occurrence in common con- 
versation ; we often syy, as cold as ice, as hot as firty cm white as «noi0, 
(&c., in all which phrases the quality i?» exaggerated beyond the bounds 
of truth. Their frequency is to be attributed to the imagination, which 
always takes pleasure in magnifying the objects before it Languages 
are, therefore, more or less hyperbolical, according to the liveliness of 
this faculty in those who speak them. Hence the Orientals indulge in 

rioiusrelatiions subsisttng betwoon objects wboeo nsines are exchanged, and illustrate 
Mcb. 

$880. What is Synecdoche ? 

S 881. What is Hyperbole? Wbere does this figure freqaenUy oceor? Give aoimo 
eommon colloquial hyperbolical expressions. To what is their frequency attributable ? 
According to what is a language found to be more or less hyperbolical f By whom ia 
Byperbolo most fk-equcntly used ? 

11» 
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Hyperbole more freely than Europeans, and the young use it to a mad 
greater extent than those of maturer years. 

§ 332. Vision, also called Imagery , is the representatioQ 
of past events, or imaginary objects and scenes, as actually 
present to the senses ; as, " Caesar leaves Gaul, crosses the 
Rubicon, and enters Italy", i. e., left Gaul, crossed the Rubicon, 
>&c. ; '* They rally , they bleed, for their. kingdom and crown,'* 
It will be seen from the examples that this figure often con- 
gists in substituting the present tense for the past. 

§ 333. Apostrophe is a turning from the regular course of 
the subject, into an invocation or address ; as, " Death is swal- 
lowed up in victory. death, where is thy sting ? grave, 
where is thy victory ? " 

§ 334. Personification, or Pros-o-po-prn'-ia, is the attribut- 
ing of sex, life, or action to an inanimate object ; or the ascribing 
of intelligence and personality to an inferior creature; as, 
" The sea saw it SLudfied^ — " The Worm, aware of his intent, 
harangued him thus." 

§ 335. Inte7'rogation is the asking of questions, not for the 
purpose of expressing doubt or obtaining information, but in 
order to assert strongly the reverse of what is asked ; as, 
" Doth God pervert judgment ? or doth the Almighty pervert 
justice? " This figure imparts animation to style. It is con- 
stantly employed in the Book of Job. 

§ 336. Exclat.tation is the expression of some strong emo- 
tion of the mind ; as, " Oh ! the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and the knowledge of God ! " This figure employs 
exclamatory sentences and vocative clauses. 

§ 337. Antithesis is the placing of opposites in juxta-posi- 
tion, for the purpose of heightening their effect by contrast; 

§882. What is Vision sometimes called? Define this flgore. What tecse doesU 
Iften reqaire? 

S 88a What is Apostrophe? 

1 884 What is Peraoniflcation ? 

I S85. What Is Interrogation ? Wliere does it constant!/ occnr? 

f 886. What Is Exclamation ? What does this figoro employ ? 

1887. What is Aatitbesls ? Where is it used with great efBBCt? 
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V 

BAy '^ A good man obtain e^h favor of the Lord ; but a man 
of vricked devices will He condemn." — " Though gravCj yet 
trifling ; zealous, yet untrue.^^ This figure is used with 
great effect in the Book of Proverbs, x.-xv. It is one of the 
most effective ornaments that can be employed in composition. 
" To extirpate antithesis from literature altogether," says 
the author of Lacon, " would be to destroy at one stroke about 
eight-tenths of all the wit, ancient ^nd modern, now existing 
in the world." 

§338. Climax is the arrangement of a succession of 
^ords, clauses, members, or sentences, in such a way that the 
"weakest may stand first, and that each in turn, to the end of 
the sentence, may rise in importance, and make a deeper im- 
pression on the mind than that which preceded it ; as, ^^ Who 
shall separate us from the love of Christ ? Shall tribulation^ 
or distress, or persecution^ or famine, or nakedness, or peril, 
or sword 1 " 

This term is derived from the Greek word, klimax, ** a ladder." The 
definition given above has reference to the Climax of sense. We have 
also a Climax of sound, which consists in arranging a series of words or 
clauses according to their length, that is, so that the shortest may 
come first : as, " He was a great, noble, disinterested man ; ** not, ** He 
was a disinterested, noble, great man." A fine effect is produced by 
combining the Climax of sense with that of sound. Cicero understood 
this fact, and, in his orations, constantly availed himself of it, with the 
greatest success. 

The faulty arrangement of words and clauses in the opposite ordei 
to that prescribed by this figure, that is, so that they successively de- 
crease in importance, is known as Anti-climax. It is well illnstraied in 
the following couplet: — 

**And thou, Dalhonsio, thou great god of war, 
Lieutenant-colonel to tbe earl of Mar I ** 

The term Climax is also applied by some to sentences in which, for 
tihe sake of emphasis, an expression occurring in one member is re- 

1 889. What is Climax ? From what is this term derived ? What la meant by a 
*]^Hii)«z of sound ? How is a fine effect produced ? Who has availed himself of thta 
llMt? What is Anti-climax? Cite a couplet in point To what sentences is the term 
Climax also applied ? Repeat the illustration quoted from Pope. What other name Is 
given to this variety of Climax ? 
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peated in another; as, '' When we have practised good actions a wbile 
they become easy ; and, when they are easy, we begin to take pleasure 
in them ; and, when they please ns, we do them frequently ; and, by 
frequency of acts, they grow into a habit." So, Pope, to heighten com- 
passion for the fate of an unfortunate lady, repeats the idea that she 
lacked friendly sympathy in her distress : — 

"By foreign hands thy dying eyea were closed, 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs composed ; 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adorned. 
By strangers honored and by strangers moomed.** 

Some make this an independent figuie, and style it B^petitUm, 

§ 339, Irony is a figure by which is expressed directly the 
opposite of what it is intended shall be understood ; as when 
Elijah said to the priests of Baal, who were trying to induce* 
their false god to manifest himself miraculously, ** Cry aloud, 
for he is a god," &c. This figure has been already considered 
under the head of Eidicule. 

§ 340. Apophasis^ Paralipsis^ or Omission^ is the pretend- 
ed suppression of what one is all the time actually mentioning; 
as, " I say nothing of the notorious profligacy of his character; 
nothing of the reckless extravagance with which he has 
wasted an ample fortune ; nothing of the disgusting intemper- 
ance which has sometimes caused him to reel in our streets; 
— but J aver that he has exhibited neither probitj nor ability 
in the important office which he holds." 

§ 34 1. OnomatopGda is the use of a word or phrase formed to 
imitate the sound of the thing signified ; as when we say, rai 
tat tat^ to denote a knocking at the door; bow woWy to express 
the barking of a dog ; or, buzZj buzz, to indicate the noiue 
made by bees. 



$889. What is Irony r 

I 840 What other names has Apnpbasis f Define Qiis flgarSk 

I ML What is Onomatopoeia? Exemplify tt 



^ 
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LESSON LI. 

EXERCISE ON FIGURES. 

Point out the figures that occur in the following passagofi| 

and state to which of the four classes thej belong. There 

may be more than one in the same sentence. 

1 They that are of a froward heart are abomination to tne Ix>r<l : 
but such as are upright in their way are His delight 2. As a jewel of 
gohi in a swine's snout, so is a fair woman which is without discretion. 
8. For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
I'incipalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
leight, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 4. The depth 
saith. It is not in me : and the sea saith. It is not with me. 5. Weep on 
the rocks of roaring winds, O maid of Inistore I Bend thy fair head over 
the waves, thou lovelier than the ghost of the hills, when it moves on 
the sunbeam, at noon, over the silence. of Morven. He is fallen: thy 
youth is low! 6. He smote the city. V. There are a million trutlu 
that men are not concerned to know. 8. On this side, modesty is 
engaged ; on that, impudence : on this, chastity ; on that, lewd 
ness: on this, integrity; on that, fraud: on this, piety; on that pro- 
faneness: on this, constancy; on that, fickleness: on this, honor; on 
that, baseness : on this, moderation ; on that, unbridled passion. 9. For 
all the land which thou seest, to thee will I give it, and to thy seed for- 
ever. And I will make thy seed as the dust of the earth ; so that, if h 
man can number the dust of the earth, then shall thy seed also be num- 
bered. 10. Ignorance is a blank sheet, on which we may write; but 
error is a scribbled one, from which we must firet erase. 11. Horatius 
was once a very promising young gentleman ; but in process of time he 
became so addicted to gaming, not to mention his drunkenness and de- 
bauchery, that he soon exhausted his estate, and ruined his constitution. 
12. Hast thou eyes of flesh? or seest thou as man seeth t Are thy dayi 
OS the days of man? Are thy yeara as man's days? 13. Streaming 
grief his faded cheek bedewed. 14. My heart is turned to stone : 1 
strike it, and it hurts my hand. 15. Friendship is no plant of hasty 
growth. 16. Cool age advances, venerably wise. 17. Oh! that ye 
would altogether hold your peace and it should be your wisdom. 
18. Whoso loveth instruction loveth knowledge ;. but he that hateth r0- 
proof is brutish. 19. His arm soon cleared the field. 

20. Some lead a life nn^^lamable and Jast, 

Tb«ir own dear virtue their unshaken trust 

81 The eoTnbat thlckensw On, ye brave, 
'Who rush to glory or the grave I 

22. Oh I unexpected stroke, worse than of death I 
Must I thus leave thee, Paradise! thusleavo 
Thee, native soil, these happy walks, and shades^ 
Fithaimttifgodsl 



f 
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ftX O books, ye mor.nments of mind, concrete wisdom of the wisest; 
Sweet »)laces of dally life ; proofs and results of Immortality : 
Trees yielding ail IViilta, whose leaves are for the healing of the natiofHi; 
Groves of luiowledge, where all may eat, oor fear a flaming sword. 

84. Earth felt the wound; and Nature ft-om her seat 
8ighln£, throngh all hoT works, gave signs of woe 
That ail was lost 

25. ITow slow yon tiny v^scl ploughs the main I 
Amid the heavy billows now she seems 
A toiling atom ; then from wave to wave 
Leaps madly, by the tempest lashed; or reels, 
Half wrecked, through gulfs profound. 

85. Me miserable I which way shall I fly 
Inflnite wrath, and infinite desfiair? 
Wliich way I fly Is hell, myself am hell,— 
And in the lowest depth, a lower deef), 
Still tlireatening to devour me, opens wide, 
To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven. 

87. The earth 

Gave signs of gratnlations, and each hill. 
Joyous the birds; fresh gales and gentle airs 
Wiilsjiered H to the wowls, and from their wings 
Flung rose, flung odor from the spicy shrub, 
Disporting. 



28. Dash along I 
Slash along I 
Crash along I 
Flash along ! 



On ! on I with a Jump^ 

And a bump. 

And a roll, 

Hies the fire-fiend to his destined goall 



-♦♦-♦- 



LESSON LII. 

* RULES FOR THE USE OF RHETORICAL FIGURES. 

§ 342. For a practical view of the figures defined in Lesson 
Xi., and to learn under what circumstances they are most 
effectively introduced, the young writer is recommended to a 
careful and critical perusal of standard authors. A few re- 
marks, however, on figures in general, and some brief rules re- 
specting the use of the most important ones, will be found of 
service, 

§ 343. In the first place, an observation already made must 
be remembered, that composition is by no means dependent on 
figures for all, or even the greater part, of its beauties and 

§ 842. Where Is the student referred for a practical view of figures ? 

S 848. What observation is first made respecting the effect of flgares on compo^ 
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merits. Examples of the most sublime and pathetic writing 
abound, and many have been cited above, in which, powerful 
as is their effect, no assistance is derived from this source 
Figures, therefore, though valuable as auxiliaries, should not 
be the chief object had in view. If a composition is destitute 
of striking thoughts, or even if the style is objectionable, all 
the figures that can be employed will fail to render it agreeable. 
They may dazzle a vulgar eye, but can never please a judicious 
one. 

In the second place, to be beautiful, figures must rise nat- 
urally from the subject. Dictated by imagination or passion, 
they must come from a mind warmed by the object it would 
describe. They must fiow in the same train as the current of 
thought. If deliberately sought out, and fastened on where 
they seem to fit, with the express design of embellishing, their 
effect will be directly the opposite of what is intended. 

Again, even when imagination prompts and the subject nat- 
urally gives rise to figures, they should not be used to excess. 
The reader may be surfeited with them ; and, when they recur 
too often, they are apt to be regarded as evidence of a superfi- 
cial mind that delights in show rather than in solid merit. 

Lastly, without a genius for figurative language, no one 
should attempt it. Imagination is derived from nature ; we 
may cultivate it, but must not force it. We may prune its re- 
dundancies, correct its errors, and enlarge its sphere ; but the 
faculty itself we can not create. We should therefore avoid 
attempts which can result only in making our weakness 
apparent. 

With these general principles in view, we proceed to cer- 
tain rules and cautions relating to simile, metaphor, and hyper- 
bole, the commonest ornaments of style. 

§ 344. SiMILB. 



aition ? What is essential to the beanty of flgnrea ? When they are deliberately koogbi 
Ibr, what la their effect? What is said of using them to excess, even when tliey aria« 
Dttorally from the subject? What writers should avoid attempts at flgurati7« 
kngoage? 
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L Objects must not be compared to things of the same kind, that 
closely resemble them. Much of the pleasure we receive from this figure 
arises from its discovering to us similitudes where at first glance we 
would not expect them. When Milton compares Satan's appearance> 
after his fall, to that of the sun suffering an eclipse and terrifying the 
nations with portentous darkness, we are struck with the point and 
dignity of the simile. But when he likens £ve*s bower in Paradise to 
the arbor of Pomona, or Eve herself to a wood-nymph, we receive bat 
little entertainment, as one bower and one beautiful woman must obvi- 
ously, in many respects, resemble another. 

11. Still less should similes be founded on faint rescmblftoces. In 
this case they neither explain nor embellish, and instead of entertaining 
the mind distract and pei'plex it. Shakspeare, bold in his use of figures, 
rather than delicate or correct, frequently violates this rule. The fol- 
lowing is a case in point : — 

" Give me the crown, — ^Hcre, Cousin, seize the crown : 
Here on this side, my |)and ; on that side, thine. 
Now is this golden crown like a deep well, 
That owes two backets, filling one another; . 
The emptier ever dancing in the air, 
The other down, unseen and full of water: 
That bucket down, and full of tears, am I, 
Drinking my griefs, whilst you mount up on high." 

IIL Trite similes Are by all means to be avoided. Among these ma^ 
be classed the comparison of a hero to a lion, that of a person in sorrow 
to a flower drooping its head, of a violent passion to a tempest, of a 
ruddy cheek to a rose, of a fair brow to alabaster, — which have been 
handed down from one generation to another, and are still in great favor 
with second-rate writers. As originally used by those who todk them 
direct from nature, they were beautiful; but frequent use has divested 
them of all their charm. Indeed this is one criterion by which the true 
genius may be distinguished from the empty imitator. To the former, 
the treasures of nature are open ; he discerns new shapes and forms, and 
points of resemblance before unobserved : the latter must humbly follow 
m the train of those more gifted than himsell Unable to originate any 
new comparison, he can only re-express the inventions of others. 



(844. To what must objects not be compared? From what does mncb of the 
ple-asure we receive from the use of similo arise? Illustrate this by a reference to 
two of Milton's similes. What Is said of similes founded on faint resemblances? Wha 
frequently vidtates this rule ? To what does he make one of his characters compare • 
crown ? What is the effect ct this figure ? What is the third class of similes that must 
be avoided ? Instance some of these. Show the difference In this respect between the 
true genius and the imitator. In the fourth place, to what must objects not be com* 
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lY. Nothing is gained by comparing objects to tlungs respecting 
which little is known, as in the following from Cowley :^- 

** It gives a piteons groan, and so It broke ; 
Id vain it something would have spoke ; 
The love within too strung fur *twas, 
iXHi.Q poUon put into a Venice-glass,^ 

Comparisons, therefore^ founded on local allusions or traditions, on 
the career of obscure mythological personages, on matters strictly be 
longing to science or philosophy, or on any thing with which persom 
of a certain trade or profession only are conrersant, must be avoided. 
To be effective, the object to which comparison is made must be 
familiar to the reader,— one of which, if not personally known to him, 
he has at least a well-defined conception. 

V. Similes must not be drawn from resemblances to low or trivial 
objects. Figures so deriTed degrade style, instead of adorning it 
Bear witness the following: — 

"As wasps, provoked by children in their play, 
Pour fVom their mansions by the broad highway, 
In swarms the guiltless traveller engage, 
Whet all their stings, and call forth all their rage; 
AH rise in arms, and, with a general cry, 
Assert their waxen domes, and buzzing progeny : 
Thus fVom the tents the fervent legion swarms, 
80 loud their clamors, and so keen their arm&^— Popx's Hoxeb. 

We certainly have no higher idea of the prowess of an army from its 
being said to resemble a swarm of^cvasps. In lik6 manner, objects should 
be compared to things that possess the quality in which the resemblance 
lies in a greater degree than themselves. Thus, in the sentence, " The 
moon is like a jewel in the sky,'* the simile is bad, because the moon 
sheds more light than a jewel, and should not therefore be compared to 
the latter. 

YI. So, to compare low or trivial objects to things far exceeding 
them in greatness is no beauty, but constitutes one of the varieties of 
burlesque. This is exemplified in a passage from the Odyssey, in which 
the click of a lock is compared to the roaring of a bulk 

**LoQd as a bull makes hill and valley ring. 
So roared th3 lock when it released the spring.** 

pared f How dods Cowley violate this rule ? What comparisons ore thus excluded } 
Fifthly, f^om what resemblances must similes not be drawn ? What is the offvct of 
figures thus derived ? In the illustration cited f^om Homer, to what is the Grecian boat 
Ilkenod ? What is the fault in comparing the moon to a jewel ? Describe and illua* 
trste tho sixth class of faulty similes. What emottons do not admit of comparisons 
Show bow Sbakspeare violates this prlncipl& 
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yn. Similes are out of place, when anger, terror, remorse, or despair 
f 3 the prevalent passion. Men under tiie influence of such emotions ar6 
Lot likely to indulge in comparisons. Shakspeare, in Henry YL, groes« 
l^ violates this principle, when he makes the dying Warwick say : — 

** My mangled body shows, 
My blood, my want of strength, my sick heart shows, 
That I most yield my body to the earth. 
And, by my foil, the conquest to my foe. 
Tho8 yields the cedar to the axe*s edge. 
Whose arms gave shelter to the princely eaglo ; 
Under whose shade the ramping Hon slept; 
Whose top-branch overpeered Jove's spreading ires, 
And kept low shrabs from winter s powerful wind.** 

§ 345. Metaphor. 

L Metaphors being in most cases similes with the term denoting 
the comparison omitted, the rules laid down in the last section for the 
latter figure are equally applicable to the former. In other words, we 
must avoid unmeaning, far-fetched, trite, obscure, degrading, bombastic, 
and unreasonable metaphors. These different faults having been illus- 
trated under the simile, it is not thought necessary to give further ex- 
amples. 

IL Care must be taken that the metaphor be appropriate. Thus, the 
clergyman who prayed that God would be " a rock to them that are 
afar off uponHhe sea," used a very inappropriate figure ; because, as 
rocks in the sea are a source of great danger to mariners, he was in 
reality asking for the destruction of those for whose safety he intended 
to pray. 

IIL The commonest error in the use of metaphors is the blending of 
figurative with plain language in the same sentence ; that is, the con- 
struction of a period in such a way that a part must be interpreted 
metaphorically and the remainder literally. Thus Pope, in his transla- 
tion of Homer's Odyssey (the error is not found in the original), makes 
Penelope say with reference to her son, 

** Now from my fond embrace by tempests torn. 
Our other column of the state is borne. 
Nor took a kind adieu, nor soi^ht consent" 

In the second line she calls her son a " column of the state," and in 
the third speaks of his taking a kind adieu and seeking consent Now, as 



§ 846. What Is the difference between similes and metaphors ? What is eald of the 
rules relating to the former? Accordingly, what kiud of metaphors must be avoided? 
In the second place, what quality is essential to the correct metapbor ? Olve an ex- 
ample of tlie inappropriate nse of this figure. What is the commonest error in the use 
if metaphprs ? Illustrate this from Pope's translation of the Odyssey, and show th« 
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eolumm can not very well take kind aeUeua or »eek eoruent^ there i« an 
iaconsistency, aad the metaphor is faulty. The poet should either hare 
avoided likening Teiemachus to a column, or ebe should not have at- 
tributed to him an act which it is impossible for a column to perform. 
So Pope elsewhere says, addressing the king, 

** To thee the wwld its present homage pays ; 
The harvest early, bat mstnre the praiae.* 

Here, had it not been for the rhyme, he would evidently have said, 
^ The harvest early, but mature the crop." He would thus have carried 
out the figure. 

IV. Mixed metaphors, — ^that is, the use of two different figures in the 
same period, with reference to the same object,— confound the imagina- 
tion, and are to be strictly guarded against Thus Addison, in his 
** Letter from Italy," says, 

** I bridle In my straggling muse with pain, 
That longs to laanch Into a bolder strain." 

He first makes his muse a horse which may be bridled, then a ship 
which may be launched. How can it be both, at one and the same 
moment! How can being bridled prevent it from launching f With 
equal impropriety Shakspeare uses the expression, " 7b take arma 
against a 8ea of troubles," comparing the troubles in question, in the 
same breath, to an CTiemy and to a tea, 

y. Lastly, metaphors should not be carried too far ; if all the minor 
points of resemblance are sought out and dwelt upon, the reader will 
inevitably become wearied. 

§ 346. Hyperbole. 

L Violent hyperboles are out of place in mere deecriptiona. A per- 
son in great affliction may indulge in wild exaggeration, but for a writer 
merely describing such a person to use language Uke the following u 
pure bombast : — 

** I foond her on the floor. 
In all the storm of grieC yet beantiftil ; 
Poaring forth tears at aooh a IsTlsh rate, 
Tbat, were the world on Are, they oiight have drowned 
The wrath of Heaven, and qaenched the mighty rain.**— Ln. 

n. Hyperboles may be so extravagant as to render the writer and 
his subject ridiculous. Lucan furnishes a case in point The later 

fiTor. Give another coaplet from Pope oontalning a violation of this principle. What 
tte mixed metaphors? What is their efTect? Show how Addison and Shakspeare 
VioUte this rule. What is said abont carrying metaphors too fei ? 

1 846. In what are violent hyperboles oat of place? Give an example of bombist 
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Reman poets, as a eompliment to their emperors, -were in tbe babit of 
asking tbem in their addresses what part of the heavens they would 
choose for their habitation after they had become gods. Lncan, how 
ever, resolving to outdo all his predecessors in an address to 'Nern, 
gravely beseeches him not to choose his place near either of the poles 
leftt his weight overturn the universe. 
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LESSON LIII. 

EXERCISE ON FIGUKES. 

Point out the figures of orthograpby, etymology, syni&z, 
and rhetoric, tbat occur in the following extracts. In each 
passage, there is a faulty figure, which violates one or more 
of the rules laid down in the last lesson. >Sbow wberein the 
error lies, and suggest, in each lase, a figure by wbicb tbe 
difficulty in question may be avoided. 

FAULTY SIMILES. 

1. " The holy Book, like the eighth sphere, doth shin^.* — Cobles, 

2. " The sun, in figures such as these, 
Joys with the moon to play : 

To the sweet strains they advance. 
Which do result from their own spheres; 

As this nymph's dance 
Moves with the numbers which she hears." — Wailesu 

8. In Shakspeare's Richard IL, a gardener gives these directionB to 
bis servants : — 

" Go, bind thou up yon dangling apricots, 
Which, like unruly children, make their sire 
Stoop with oppression of their prodigal weight; 
Give some supportance to the bending twigs. 
Go thou ; and, like an executioner, 
Cut off the heads of too fast-growing sprays, 
That look too lofty in our commonwealth; 
Ail must be even in our government.*' 

produo6d by this figare. What is said of extravagant hjperboles ? Cite one in vhltik 
Lacan Indulges 



\ 
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4, In Addison's Cato, Fortius, bidding his beloved Lucia an eternal 
farewell, nses the following language : — 

'* Thus o*er the dying lamp the unsteady flame 
liangs quivering on a point, leaps off by fits 
And falk again, as loath to quit its hold 

Thou must not go ; my soul still hovers o'er thee, 

And can't get loose." 

ff« '• Nor could the Greeks repel the Lycian powers, 
Nor the bold Lycians force the Grecian towers 
As, on the conhnes of adjoining grounds, 
Two stubborn swains with blows dispute their bounds-, 
They tug, they sweat ; but neither gain nor yield. 
One foot, one inch, of the contended field." — l^om^A Homxc 

6. Speaking of the fallen aLgels, searching for mines of gold, Milton 

Bftys; — 

" A numerous brigade hastened : as when bands 
Of pioneers, with spade and pick-axe armed, 
Forerun the royal camp to trench a field 
Or cast a rampart" 

FAULTY mriAPHOBS. 

7. " Trothal went forth with the stream of his people, but they met 
a rock : for Fingal stood unmoved ; broken, they rolled back from hia 
side. Nor did they roll in safety ; the spear of the king pursued their 
flight"— Obsian. 

8. A torrent of superotition consumed the land. 

9. " Where is the monarch who dares resist us f Where is the po 
tentate who doth not glory in being numbered among our attendants? 
As for thee, descended from a Turcoman sailor, since the vessel of thy 

.unboundt^d ambition hath been wrecked in the gulf of thy self-love, it 
would be proper that thou should'st take in the sails of thy temerity, 
and cast the anchor of repentance in the port of sincerity and justice, 
which is the port of safety ; lest the tempest of our vengeance make 
thee perish in the sea of the punishment thou deservest" — ^Tameslans. 

10. Dryden, in the following lines, describes the Supreme Being as 
extinguishing the fire of London in accordance with the supplications 
of His people : — 

" A hollow crystal pyramid He takes. 
In firmamental waters dipped above 
Of this a broad extinguisher He makes, 
And hoods the flames that to their quarry stroTe." 

U. "The Alps, 

The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 

Huve pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps." — ^Nxwspafkb Post 

12. "There is a time when factions, by the vehemence of their *owd 
tanentation, stun and disable one another.." — ^BouNasBOKE. 
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18.- ' The tackle of my heart U cracked and burnt ; 

And all the shruuds wherewith my life should sail 

Are turned to one thread, one little hair: 

My heart hath one poor string to stay it by, 

miich holds but till thy news be uttered. "—-Shakspkabc. 

FAULTT HTPERBOLEB. 

1 4i " By every wind that comes this way, 
Send me at least a sigh or two ; 
Buch and so many FU repay 
As ^all themselves make winds to get to you.** — Cowlit. 

15. " All armed in brass, the richest dress of war, 

(A dismal, glorious sight) he shone afar. 

The sun himself start^ with sudden fright 

To see his beams return so dismal bright." -Cowlet. 

16. '' Aumerle, thou weep'st, my tender-hearted coueinl 

We'll make foul weather with despised tears : 

Our sighs, and they, shall lodge the summer-corn. 

And D^e a deartn in this revolting land." — Shakspeabb. 
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LESSON lilV. 

* r 

STYLE AND ITS VARIETIES. 

§ 347. If we examine the compositions of any two indi* 
vidaals on the same subject, we shall generally find that, not 
only do their respective sentiments differ, but also their mode? 
of exoressing those sentiments. This is no more than natu- 
ral. We must expect the thoughts and words of men to differ 
similarly with their actions and dispositions. Now, the pecu- 
liar manner in which a writer expresses his thoughts by means 
of words is called Style, — a word derived from the Latin stylus^ 
the name of a pointed steel instrument employed by the 
Romans in writing on their waxen tablets. Yet, while the 
mental peculiarities of most writers are apparent in their dic- 
tion, there are some general distinctive features which enable 

1 847. On exsmlnlng the oompoeitions of two different persons on the same salisleo^ 
idiatwiUwagiaeraUyflsdy Wbatisitylef From wbat lithe word derived f ~ 
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as to divide their various styles into different classes, as fol- 
lows the Dry, the Plain, the Neat, the Elegant the Florid, 
the Simple, the Labored, the Concise, the Diffuse, the Ner- 
vous, and the Feeble. These we shall now consider, premi- 
sing that (with the exception of' the Dry, the Labored, and the 
Feeble, which are always to be avoided) they are appropriate 
to different subjects, and must be selected by a writer with 
reference to the matter he proposes to treat. It is obvious 
that the swelling style of an oration would be altogether out 
of place in a philosophical essay or an unpretending letter. 
As we define each, we shall note to what compositions it is 
adapted. 

/ § 348. The difference between the first five of the styles 
/ enumerated above, consists chiefly in the amount of ornament 
I employed. 

A dry style excludes ornament of every kind. Aiming only to be 
understood, it takes no trouble to please either the fSEUicy or the ear. 
Such a style is tolerable in didactic writing alone, and even there only 
solidity of matter and perspicuity of language enable us to endure it 
This is so generally felt that we have but few specimens of a purely dry 
style. Aristotle's may be mentioned among the most striking ; and, in 
modern times, Berkley has perhaps approached it as nearly as any othei 
writer 

A plain style rises one*degree above that last described. While the 
plain writer is at no pi^ns to please us with ornament, he carefully 
avoids disgusting us with harshness. In addition to perspicuity, which 
is the only aim of the dry writer, he studies precision, purity, and pro- 
priety. Such figures as are naturally suggested and tend to elucidate 
his meaning, he does not reject ; while such as merely embellish he 
avoids as beneath his notice. To this class of writers Locke and Swift 
belong. 

1^ est in order is the necU style. Here ornaments are employed, but 



merate the principal varieties of style. By what mrtst a writer be guided in maUiig a 
selection between tbt^m ? 

§ 848. In what does the difference between the first five of these styles consist r 

escribe the dry stylo. In what kind of writing alone is it tolerable? What authors 

afford the most striking specimens of this style ? Describe the plain style. Besides 

perspicuity, what doM the plain writer study ? What figures does he employ ? What 

irritarR belong to this class? What styls is next in ordar ia point of oraaBMiit? ]>»• 
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not thoso of the most elevated or sparkling kind ; they are appropriate 
and correct, rather than bold and glowing. Beauty of composition is 
Bought to be attained rather by a judicious selection and arrangement 
of words than by striking efforts of imagination. The sentences em- 
ployed are of moderate length, and carefully freed from superfluities. 
This style is adapted to every species of writing ; to the letter, the 
Nsay, the sermon, the law-paper, and even the most abstract treatise. 

Advancing a step, we come to the elegant style ; which possesses all 
the beauty that ornament can add, without any of the drawbacks 
arising from its improper or excessive use. It may be regarded as the 
perfection of style. " An elegant writer,** says Blair, " is oue who 
pleases the fancy and the ear, while he informs the understanding ; and 
who gives us his ideas clothed with all the beauty of expression, but not 
overchflrged with any of its misplaced finery.'* Such a one preemi- 
rently is Addison ; and such, though in a less degree, are Pope, Tem- 
ple, and Bolingbroke. 

A florid style is one in which ornament is everywhere employed. 
The term is used with a two-fold signification : — ^for the ornaments may 
spring from a luxuriant imagination and have a solid basis of thought to 
rest upon : or, as is too often the case, the luxuriance may be in words 
alone and not in fancy ; the brilliancy may be merely superficial, a 
glittering tinsel, which, however much it may please the shallow- 
minded, cannot fail to disgust the judicious. As first defineil, this style 
ha3 been employed by several distinguished writers with marked suc- 
cess ; among these the most prominent is Ossian, whose poems consist 
almost entirely of bold and brilliant figures. But it is only writers of 
transcendent genius that can thus indulge in continued ornament with 
ally hope of success. Inferior minds inevitably fall into the second 
kind of floridity alluded to above, than which nothing is more con- 
temptible. Vividness of imagination in the young often betrays them 
into this fault ; it is one, however, "vrhich time generally corrects, and 
which is therefore to be preferred to the opposite extreme. " Luxu- 
riance,** says Quintilian, " can easily be cured ; but for barrenness there 
IS no remedy.** 

Careful revision is the best means of correcting an over-florid styla 



ficribe it To whut varieties of composition Is it adapted ? 'What is th6 next style ? 
Describe it What does Blair say of the elegant writer? What authors have excelled 
In this style ? What is meant by a florid style ? State in what two senses this term is 
used. As first defined, by whon» has it been employed ? What writers alone can hojM) 
to use it with success ? Into what are ii./eriur minds that attempt it apt to fall ? Who 
are often betrayed into this fault by vividness of imagination ? What does Quintillaa 
cay respecting luxuriance and barrenness? What is the best means of correcting an 
over-florid style ? What other means is suggested ? Show how it operates. 
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CTimeccBBary vards must be stricken out, and even the whole sentenoe 
must sometimes be remodelled. On the ornamental parts, in particular, 
the file must be freely used. Figures which are not in all respects chaste 
and appropriate to the subject, must be unceremoniously removed. To 
write frequently on familiar themes will be found another effective 
means of correcting excessive floridity. In such exercises, the inappr<^ 
priateness of too much ornament will be obvious to the writer himself, 
and the effort made to repress it will have a beneficial effect on all his 
oompofiitions. 

f § 349. The simple and the lahored style are directly op- 

^posed to each other, the differeDce between them lying prin- 

/ cipally in the structure of their respective sentences. 

^*^ The simple writw expresses himself so easily that the reader, before 
making the attempt, imagines he can write as well himsell His diction 
bears no marks of art; it seems. to be the very language of nature. 
The man of taste and good sense is unable to suggest any change where- 
by the author could have dealt more properly or efficiently with his 
subject Simplicity does not imply plainness; when ornaments are 
suited to the subject, it adopts them, its chief aim being consistency with 
nature. The best specimens of simplicity are afforded by the writers 
of antiquity, — particularly Homer, Herodotus, Xenophon, and Caesar 
and the reason is plain, because they wrote from the dictates of nat- 
ural genius, and imitated neither the thoughts nor the style of others. 
Among modems, Groldsmith's writings |ure characterized by this quality 
in the highest degree. 

Simplicity having been thus defined at length, it is unnecessary to 
say much respecting the labored style, which is in all respects its re- 
verse. The characteristics of the latter are affectation, misplaced orna- 
ment, a preponderance of swelling words, long and involved sentences, 
and a constrained tone, neither easy, gpraceful, nor natural. 

/ § 350. Styles are distinguished as concise and diffuse^ ae- 
I cording as few or many words are employed by the writer to 
\ezpres8 his thoughts. 

^^TThe concise writer, aiming to express himself in the briefest possi- 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

1 849. Whtt Is the opposite of a simple style ? In what dots the diflRsrenoe between 
Ibem chiefly consist f Describe the diction of the simple writer. What ornanient& 
does be employ ? Who afford the best specimens of simplicity f Why ? What mo<lem 
writer possesses thi% quality in a high dc^iree? What aie the characteristics of tl^e 
t&borod style? ^ 

1850. What oonstitntes the difference between the conoiae and the diffuse s^ef 
How does the eonoisa writer aju-ess himself? How, the diffuse ? When do bolb fbess 

12 . 
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Ue manner, rejects as redundant every thing not material to ibe senBOk 
He presents a thought bat once, and then in its most stidkmg liffh^ 
Ilia sentences are compact and strong rather than harmonious, ana 
suggest more than they directly express. 

The diffuse writer, on the other hand, presents his thoughts in a 
variety of lights, and endeavors by repetition to make himself perfectly 
understood. Fond of amplification, he ^indulges in long eentenee* 
making up by copiousness what he lacks in strength. 

Each of these styles has its beauties, and each becomes faulty when 
Mnied to ezeess. Too great conciseness produces abruptness and ob- 
scurity ; while extreme diffiiseness dilutes the thought, and makes but a 
feeble impression on the reader. In deciding to which of these quali- 
ties it is best to incline in any particular instance, we should be con- 
trolled by the nature of the subject. Discourses intended for delivery 
require a more copious style than matter which is to be printed and 
read at leisure. When, as in the case of the latter, there is an oppor- 
tunity of pausing and reviewing what is not at first understood, greater 
brevity is allowable than when the meaning has to be caught from the 
words of a speaker, and is thus, if too tersely expressed, liable to be lost. 
As a general thing, in descriptions, essays, and sublime and impassioned 
writing,^ it is safer to incline to conciseness. The interest is thus kept 
alive, the attention is riveted, and the reader's mind finds agreeable ex- 
ercise in following out the ideas suggested, without being fully pre- 
sented, by the author. 

The most concise, as well as the simplest, writers are found among 
the ancients. Aristotle and Tacitus, above all others, are characterized 
by terseness and brevity of expression ; the former, indeed, in a greater 
degree than propriety allows. The genius of our language, as we have 
already seen, is opposed to the pointed brevity which constitutes the 
principal charm of the classics. We shall tliereVore find comparatively 
few specimens of concise composition in our literature ; while, on the 
contrary, we can boast of many writers, who, in elegant diffuseness, will 
not compare unfavorably with Cicero, the great model of antiquity in 
Uus variety of style. 

I § 35 1. The nervous and the feeble style produce re- 

gtyles booome ta.a\ty ? VThat results from too great conciseness ? What, from eztiome 
iiffOMXk&ni In deciding, in any particalar instance, to wliich it is best to incline, by 
wiiat &bou'd we be controlled ? Which of these styles is rec(»mmendcd for matter that 
If CD bo spoken, and on what gronnds ? Which is the better for sablime and ImpM- 
rtoaed writing, and why ? Where mast we look for the most concise writers? Whal 
two, in pamcaiflr, are mentioned ? Which of these styles does the genius of oar Ian* 
fnsgofiivorr 
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siiyely a strong and a jlight impression on the reader oi 

Ihearer. 

ITiey are by some considered synonymous with the diffuse and the 
eoncise, but not properly; for, however much the latter qualities may 
eontribute to produce the former, there are instances of a feeble brevity 
as well as a nervous copiousness. When consideriiig the essential 
properties of style, we shall have occasion to treat of strength, and it 
will then appear in what that quality ccnsista. Meanwhile, we may 
•ay that unmeaning epithets, vague expressions, and improper arrange- 
BEients of words and clauses, are to be avoided, as inevitable sonroes <tf 
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LESSON LV. 

EXERCISE ON THE VAKIETIES OF STTLE. 

^ Brief examples of the principal styles described in the last 
lesson are presented below. The judicious writer aims at 
variety in his compositions ; and hence, though a work, as a 
whole, may have a prevailing tone or manner, it does not fol- 
low that successive sentences are so distinguished. We can 
therefore better exemplify the different styles by short pas- 
sages than by lengthy extracts. Besides pointing out the 
peculiarities which lead us to characterize these extracts as 
dry, elegant, florid, &c., show what figures occuxy and name 
them ; also, supply the omitted points. 

DBT BTTIX. 

The Sceptic, — ^Whether the principles of Christians or infidels are 
truest may be made a question but wnich are safest can be none. Cer- 
tamiy if you doubt of all opinions you must doubt of your own and then 
for aught you know it- Cnristian may be true. The more doubt the 
more room there is for /aith a sceptic of all men having the least right 
to demand evidence. But whatever uncertainty there may be in other 
points thus much is certain either there is or is not a God there is or if 

1 851. What styles remain to be considered ? With what are they by some oon* 
tf dered synonymous ? Show why this is not a correct view. What are to be avoided 
Iff fnoyitable soarcos ci weakness ? 
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dot a revelation man either is or is not an agent tbe soul is or is not 
immurtal If the negati^res are not sure the affirmatives are possible. 
If the n^atives are improbable the affirmatives are probable. In pro> 
portion as any of your ingenious men finds himself unable to prove any 
one of these negatives he hath grounds to suspect he may be mistaken. 
A minute philosopher therefore that would act a consistent part should 
have the diffidence the modesty and the timidity as well as the doubts 
of a sceptic — ^Bjeokley. 

ELEGANT STTLE. 

Re/leetiona in Westminster Abbey, — ^When I look upon the tombs of 
tlie great every emotion of envy dies in me when I read the epitaphs of 
Ihe beautiful every inordinate desire goes out when I meet with the 
grief of parents upon a tombstone my heart melts with compassion when 
I see the tomb of the parents themselves I consider the vanity of grieving 
for those whom we must quickly follow. When I see kings lying by 
those who deposed them when I consider rival wits placed side by side 
or the holy men that divided the world with their contests and disputes 
[ reflect with sorrow and astonishment on the little competitions factions 
and debates of mankind. When I read the several dates of the tombs 
of some that died yesterday and some six hundred years ago I consider 
that great day when we shall all of us be contemporaries and make our 
appearance together. — ^Addison. 

FLORID STYLE. 

The Flowery Creation. — ^The snoiodrop foremost of the lovely train 
breaks her way through the frozen soil in order to present her early 
compliments to her lord dressed in the robe of innocency she steps forth 
fearless of danger long before the trees have ventured to unfold their 
leaves even while the icicles are pendent on our houses. — ^Next peeps 
out the crocus but cautiously and with an air of timidity. She hears 
the howling blasts and skulks close to her low situation. Afraid she 
seems to make large escuraions from her root while so many ruffian 
wiuds are ibroad and scouring along the sether. — Nor is the violet last 
in this shining embassy of the year which with all the embellishments 
that would grace a royal garden condescends to line our hedges and 
grow at the feet of briers. Freely and without any solicitations she dis« 
tributes the bounty of her emissive sweets while herself with an exem- 
plary humility retires fi^m sight seeking rather to administer pleasure 
than to win admiration emblem expressive emblem of those modest vir- 
tues which delight to bloom in obscurity which extend a cheering influ- 
ence to multitudes who are scarce acquainted with the source of their 
comforts motive engaging motive to* that ever-active beneficence which 
stays not for the importunity of the distressed but anticipates their asit 
ana prevents them with the blessings of its goodness I — Uebvey. 

SIMPLE STYLE. 

27ie Vfllage Schootmattter, 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way 
With blossomed furze unprofitably gay 
There in his noisy mansion skUled to rule 
The village master taught his little school. 
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A man severe he was and stern to view 

I knew him well and every truant knew. 

Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 

The day's disasters m his momiug's face 

Full well they langhed with counterfeited glee 

At all his jokes for many a joke bad he 

Full well the busy whisper circling round 

Conveyed the dismal tioings when he frowned 

Yet he was kind or if severe in aught 

The love he bore to learning was a fanlt 

The village all declared how much he knew 

Twas certain he could write and cipher too 

Lands he could measure terms and tides presage 

And e'en the story ran that he could gauge 

In arguing too the parson owned his skill 

For e en though vanquished he could argue still 

While words of learned length and thundering sound 

Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around 

And still they gazed and still the wonder grew 

That one small head could carry all he knew. 

But past is all his fame the very spot 

Where many a time he triumphed is forgot— >GoLiNantH. 

LABOBXD BTTLE. 

The Good Mousemfe.—''Next unto her sanctity and holiness of life it 
b meet that our English housewife be a woman of great modesty and 
temperance as well inwardly as outwardly inwardly as in her behavior 
and carriage towards her husband wherein she shall shun all violence 
of rage passion and humor coveting less to direct than to be directed 
appearing ever unto him pleasant amiable and delightful and though 
occasion of mishaps or the misgovernment of his will may induce her to 
contrary thoughts yet virtuously to suppress them and with a mild suf- 
ferance rather to call him home from his error than with the strength 
of anger to abate-the least spark of his evil calling into her mind that 
evil and uncomely language is deformed though uttered even to servants 
but most monsti*ous and ugly when it appears before the presence of a 
husband outwardly as ir her apparel and diet both which she shall pro- 
portion according to the competency of her husband's estate and calling 
making her circle rather straight than large for it is a rule if we extend 
to the uttermost we take away increase if we go a hair's breadth beyond 
we enter into consumption but if we preserve any part we build strong 
forts against the adversaries of fortune provided that such preservation 
be honest and conscionable. — MAnitiiAir. 

CX>NCIBB STTL& 

Studies. — Some books are to be tasted others to be swallowed and 
some few to be chewed and digested that is some books are to be read 
only in parts others f» be read but not curiously and some few to be 
read wholly and with diligence and attention. Some booke also may be 
read by deputy an'd extracts made of them by others but that would 
be only in the less important arguments and the meaner sort of books 
alse distilled books are like common distilled waters ilasbj things 
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.Reading maketh a fall man conference a ready man and writing an ex- 
act man and therefore if a man write little be had need have & great 
memory if he confer little be had need have a present wit and if he read 
UtUe he had need have much canning to seem to Jknow what he doth 
not^-BACOx. 

NERVOUS 8TTLB. 

On the Impeaehmeni of Warren J7<ufsn^«.— In the course of all thia 
proceeding your lordships will not fail to observe he is never cormpt 
DQt he is cruel he never dines with comfort but where he is sure to cr&- 
ftte a famine. lie never robs from the loose superfluity of standing 
greatness he devours the fallen the indigent the necessitous. Ilis extor- 
tion is not like the generous rapacity of the princely eagle who snatches 
away the living struggling prey he is a vulture wno feeds upon the pros- 
trate the dying and the dead. As his cruelty is more shocking than his 
corruption so his hypocrisy has something more frigUtful than his 
cruelty. For whilst bis bloody and lapacious hand signs proscriptions 
and sweeps away the food of the widow and the orfihan his eyes over- 
flow with tears and he converts the healing balm that bleeds from 
wounded humanity into a rancorous and dei^dly poison to the race of 
man. — ^Bubkk 
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ESSENTIAL PROPERTIES OP STYLE. ^PURITY. ^PROPRIETY. 

§ 352. It has been observed that the peculiarities of indi* 
vidual miods, appearing in their respective styles of composi- 
tion, give rise to the varieties enumerated in the last lessoiu 
In some, this peculiarity of manner is so decided that the au- 
thor, even when he writes anonymously, is easily rocognised. 
Such marked individuality of style, adhered to by an author 
throughout his compositions, is known as manne9"ism. While 
these peculiarities of diction are by no means forbidden by 
the rules of composition, there ^are certain properties which 
/dvery style ought to possess. •; These are seven in number ; 
J Purity, Propriety, Precision, Clearness, Strength, Harmony, 

land Unity 

— — — — ^— — — ^— I ' I ■ ' " ■' ' ' ■ ' ' 

S 852. From what do the variettes of style take their rlae? What is ManDcnsait 
Wbat is meant by the essential properties of style f Mention them. 



Quoth^ satdL 
Biih^ since. 
Stroam^ roam. 
WJiUomy of old. 
Wifdy knew. 
Wot J know. 
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§ 353 PuRiTT consists in the use of such words and con« 
Btmctions as properlj belong to the genius of the language. 
It may be violated, therefore, in two ways : first, by the Bar- 
barism, or use of an impure word ; and, secondly, by the Sole- 
cism, or use of an impure construction. Of these faults there 

several varieties. 

/§ 354. Barbarisms, — These consist of, 

J L Obsolete words; that is, such as have gone out of 

^se. 

\ Among these we may mention the following, sometimes employed by 
aSgcted writers :-« 

Behest, conunand. 
Bewray, betray. 
Erst, formerly. 
Irks, wearies. 
Let, hinder. 
Peradoenture, perhaps. 

Whatever these and similar words may have been in the days of oar 
forefathers, they cannot now he regarded as pure Euglish. They are 
sometimes used in poetry, in burlesques, and in narratives of ancient 
times, to which, heing in keeping with the characters and objects de- 
scribed, they are peculiarly appropriate ; but in all other varieties of 
composition they should be carefully avoided. Analogous to this fault 
is that of employing a word in good use with an obsolete signification. 
Thus in the days of Shakspeare the verb ewe often had the meaning of 

&wn: — 

" Thoa dost b«ro usurp 

The nsme thou oweiA [ownest] nut** 

The writer who should, at the present day, use owe in this sense 
would be guilty of a barbarism. 

/" II. Newly-ceined words ; or such as find their way into 

y conversation and newspapers, but are not authorized by good 

^ usage ; as obligate^ for oblige ; deputize^ for commission^ &o. 

What we are to regard as good usage will be explained hereafter. 

~^ — — — 

$ 85a In what does purity consist ? In haw many ways may It be violated ? Wbsf 
ll the barbarism ? W hat, the solecism ? 

$ 864 What is the flrsst variety of barbarism t Mention some of the obsolete words 
tootftonally oaed by affected writers, and give their modern equtvalenta In what va« 
riotles of writing are they sometimes used with propriety ? What fiuilt is analogous te 
this I JQIostrate this with the verb ovoe, as used in Shakspeare. What is the second 
^odos of barbarism* What writers are at liberty to coin words? Uow most tbs 
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A writer who is unfolding the principles of tx new science, and wii« 
is thus destitnte of words with which to express his meaning, is at lib* 
erty to coin such terms as he needs. Ue must do it, however, with cau< 
iion, and must first satisfy himself that there is no suitable word aheady 
in the language. In such cases, recourse is generally had to Latin and 
Greek, particularly the latter ; and etymological analogies must be re- 
garded in the process of formation. 

With this exception, the coining of words is strictly prohibited ; and 
the judicious writer will avoid, not only such terms as have been thua 
recently formed, but also those which, though invented years ago by 
authors of note, have not been received into general use. It h«id been 
better for our language, perhaps, had this principle in later times been 
more carefully followed. We should thus have avoided such cumbrous 
words as numeroaityt cognition^ irrefragabilitt/t and hundreds like them, 
whose meaning can be as accurately, and far more intelligibly, conveyed 
by words in existence long before they were invented. With some 
writers, the coming of these Latin derivatives seems to have been a 
passion. Saxon they reserved for conversation ; their compositions they 
deemed it necessary to adorn with ponderous Latin. The former was 
their natural idiom ; the latter, their labored after-thought. Dr. John- 
son was their great leader, respecting whom an anecdote is related 
which strikingly illustrates this propensity. Speaking, on one occasion, 
of "The Rehearsal,** he said, " it has not wit enough to keep it sweet;" 
ihen, after a pause which he had employed in translating this thought 
into his latinized dialect, he added, ** it has not sufficient virtue to pre- 
serve it from putrefaction." 

As' our language now stands, it is abundantly Ciopious for all pur* 
poses ; and not only is the coining of new words inadmissible, but we 
should also, as we have seen, avoid the frivolous and unnecessary inno- 
vations of others. The only latitude allowed is in the formation of com- 
pound words by the union of two or more simple ones with the hyphen, 
whereby lengthy circumlocutions are sometimes avoided; but even 
here care must be taken to combine only such as naturally coalesce, 
are clearly understood, and convey an idea which no word already exist- 
ing bears. Thus, ttand-poirU is an unobjectionable compouu^i ; but stde- 
hiU IB not t6 be tolerated as long as hill-^ide continues in good standing. 



privUego be exercised? In snch cases, to what lan^a;^ is recourse geaerally had ? 
What mast he regarded in the process of formation ? With this exception, what is said 
«t the coining of words? Had this principle been generally followed, what cumbroiis 
words would we have avoided ? Wiiat is said of the passion of some writere for Latbi 
derivatives? Illustrate this with an anecdote of Dr. Johnson. In what may some 
IsUtude lie allowed ? £ven here, what most be observed ? Illoatrate this. Wbsl tt 



J in. Foreign words. These are to be rcjectod, when 

ifchere are pure English words which express the thought 

(tqually well. 

As ia fonner years there was a passion for LatiD, so at the present 
time there is a great fondness for French ; and Gallicisms, or words and 
idioms from this language, are abundantly interlarded in the current 
compositions of the day. Some of these expressions, such as ennut, hor 
de combat t Ac, express the idea intended more accurately than it can 
be conveyed by any pure native word or phrase ; and we can not, there« 
fore, prohibit Uieir use. In the case of the following, however, and many 
others, there ar« corresponding English words equally expressive ; and, 
by using their foreign substitutes, we only incur the imputation of ped 
ontry. 



l^ottgue, turbulence. 
Fraichcurt coolness. 
HenUeur, haughtiness. 
Haut ton, people of fashion. 
Naivete, simphcity. 
IPimporie, no matter. 
iVotM verrons, we shall see. 
Par excellence, pr»-eminently 
Potiteue, politeness. 



Amende honorahle, apology. 

A propos, appropriate. 

Bagatelle, trifle. 

Beau mondm, fashionable world. 

Canaille, rabble. 

Coup d'etat, stroke of state policy. 

Deltcaiesse, delicacv. 

^emier resort, last resort. 

EmetUe, disturbance. 

/"iV. Provincial words; that is, such as are employed in 

/particular districts, but are not in general use. Thus, c/iuck" 

\ Jiole in some localities denotes a steep hole in a wagon rut ; 

I and chuffy in Sussex and Kent means surly : but such words 

Vujannot properly be introduced into composition. 

f § 355. Solecisms. — ^As aboye defined, a solecism is a devia- 

\tion from the proper construction of words. It appears is 
/ many different forms, as follows : — 
\ L Syntactical errors. All violations of the rules of Syntax 

1 fall under this head. Some of the principal of these we have 

\already considered in §216-229. 

V^ IL Phrases which, when looked at grammatically, convey 

Vbt third v&rlety of barbarism ? For what Is a fondness manifested \>y many wniert at 
Ibc present day ? What are gallicisms ? What is said of some of theoi, such as ennui 
tni harade combat? Wlien there are corresponding English expressions, what affod 
hs& the nse of French words f Repeat the list of French words often asod, and ^n 
their English equivalents. Wbat is the foarth species of barbarism ? Give examples. 

$895. What is a solecism ? What is the first form in which it appears ? What, thf 
woond? Exemplify it What, the third ? Give illustrations. 

12* 
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a difiierent meaning from thut intended as, '^ He sings a good 
song," for " He sings well" A good song may be ill sung, and 
therefore the grammatical meaning of the sentence is different 
from that which it is made to bear. Similar solecisms are in* 
volyed in the expressions, " He tells a good story,'' '' He plays 
affood fiddle," &o. 

/ III. Foreign idioms : snch as, " He knows to sing," for " He 
yaiows how to sing ;" — " It repents me," for " I repent," &c. 

§ 356. In § 354 we spoke of words not authorized by good 
asage ; it becomes necessary to inquire into the meaning of 
this expression. It is evident that usage is the only standard 
both of speaking and writing ; that it is the highest tribunal 
to which, in cases of grammatical controyersy, we can appeaL 
This, however, can not be the case with all usage ; if it were, 
we might with propriety defend the grossest violations of or- 
thography and syntax, for which abundant precedents can be 
found. That usage alone must be regarded as a standard, 
which is, 

I. Beputdblej that is, authorized by the majority of writers 
in good repute : not such as are most meritorious, because on 
this point individual views may disagree; but those whosa 
merit is generally acknowledged by the world, respecting which 
there can be little diversity of opinion. 

II. National, as opposed to provincial and foreign. 

The ignorant naturally regard the limited district in which they live 
08 the world at large, and all that it authorizes as correct. The learned 
arc apt to conceive a fondness for foreign tongues, and to transplant 
thence peculiarities of diction into their own vernacular. Thus originate 
provincial and foreign usage, neither of which carries with it any weight 
of authority. 

III. Present, as opposed to obsolete. The authority of 



f 866. What la the onlj fttandard of speaking and writing? Why may we not r»* 
^d all usage as a standard ? To be so regarded, what three essential qaalities mnst 
■rage possess f What is meant by reputable nsage ? Why are not meritorioaa. rather 
iban reputable, authors selected as standards? What Lb meant by national usage f 
Sh^w how provinciaPand foreign usage originate. To what is present usage opposed t 
ffdw fkr may the authority of old writers be admitted ? 
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old writers, however great their fEune, can not be admitted is 
support of a term or expression not used bjxreputable authors 
of later date. 

§ 357. We sometimes find, however, that good usage is not 
uniform ; that is, that respectable authors can be produced on 
both sides of a question, in support of two different forms of 
expression, respecting which there is controversy. In this 
ease, we can not characterize either as barbarous ; yet between 
them we have to select : and it is the province of criticism to 
establish principles by which our choice may be directed. 
Beference is here made to controverted points ; not to those 
differences in words and constructions which are not questions 
of right and wrong, but allowable variations of expression. 

In doubtful cases, the foUowing roles will be foimd of seiyice : — 

L When usage is dlTided as to any two words or phrases, if either 
is ever used in a different sense from the one in question while the other 
is not, employ the latter. Thus, to express contequenUyt the two phrases 
by consequence and of eontequence are employed. The former is prefera- 
ble, because the expression of consequence may also mean of moment, of 
important^ 

11. In the forms of words, consult the analogies of the language. 
Tlius, contemporary is preferable to cotemporary; because, in words 
compounded with con, the final n, though expunged before a vowel or 
h mute, is generally retained before a consonant: as, coincide, coheir, 
concomitant. We have, indeed, an exception in copartner ; in which, 
though t&e radical commences with the consonant p, the final n of con 
is omitted : but in doubtful cases we must be guided by the rule, and 
not the exception. 

in. When there aro several different fonns in other respects equal, 
that ought to be preferred which is most agreeable to the ear. Thus 
amiableneet and amiability are both correct and authorized woi ds, formed 
according to the analogies of the language ; but, under this rule, the lat- 
ter, being the more harmonious, should have preference. 

lY. When there is doubt, if either of the words or expressions in 



1 8S7. What do we sometimes find with respect to good nMge ? In this ease, te 
whtA mnflt we have recourse? Give the sabstance of the first rule, and llhistrate it 
As reganis the forms of words, what must we consult ? Exemplify this with the word 
tonttnjtorcuy. Other things being equal, which form of a word, according to the 
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question would seem, from its etymological form, to hare a signifieatioi 
di/ferent from that whioh it commonly bears, we should reject it. Thos^ 
loose and unloose are both used to denote the same idea. Since, how* 
ever, the prefix un negatives the meaning of the radical, to unloose would 
etymologically signify to /oaten, to tie, and we should therefore, in all 
cases, give the preference to loose, 

l2 ^*5^* ^^® second essential quality of style is Propriety : 
^ich consists in avoiding vulgarisms, or undignified and loTV 
expressions ; in choosing correctly between words formed from 
tlie satne radical, which resemble each other in appearance, but 
differ in application and meaning; and in employing words 
only in such acceptations as are authorized by good usage. 

Vulgarisms are out of place in every variety of composition except 
low burlesques. Under this head are included, not only coarse expres« 
sions, such as, ** to turn up on^s nose at any thing," but also words whidi 
are proper enough in conversation but not sufficiently dignified for com* 
position. The latter are technically called colloguieUisms ; " by dint oi 
argument," " not a whit better," " to get a disease," will serve as exam 
pies. Young writers naturally express themselves in writing as they 
would in speaking. Hence colloquialisms, unless they exercise grea^ 
care, will constantly occur in their compositions. 

The second fault which violates Propriety is the confounding ci km- 
dred derivatives in the case of which the writer is misled by the re* 
semblance in the appearance of the words, though the difference between 
their respective meanings may be so great that they can hardly be regard- 
ed as synonymes. Thus, trom false we have three nouns formed, which are 
too often used without proper discrimination,— /a/«en«M, falsity, and 
falsehood. The following distinction should be observed in their use:— 
falseness is equivalent to the want of truth, and is applied to person? 
only: falsity and false/iood are applied to things alone ; the former de- 
notes that abstract quality which may be defined as contrariety to truth 
the latter is simply an untrue assertion. We speak of the falseness of 
one who teUa falsehoods, and expose the falsity of his pretensions. 

So, observation and observance are often confounded. The radical, k 



third rale, should he preferred? Oivo the sahstance of the fourth rule, and applj It ii 
the ease of loose and unloose, 

% 858. What Is the eecond essential quality of style? In what does propriety con 
Ust? Where alone are vulgarisms admissible? What are included under this head 
What writers are apt to foil into colloqalalisms ? What is the second ftiult which vio 
ates propriety ?. Give the three nouns derived from false ; show the proper appllo* 
ion, and Ulnstrate the use, of each. Define the twc derivativeB &om tf le verb ofistnt^ 
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o&stfrvtf, ngnifies both to note, to mark, and to fceep, to edihraie. In iti 

former acceptation, it gives rise to the verbal nonn observation ; in iu 

latter, to obtervance. We say, " a man of obtervation^ not observance ;^» 

*' the obeenance [not obeervatUm] of the Sabbath." 

Con»y.ence and corueumeness are thus distiDproished : the former if 

the moral sense which discerns between right and wrong ; the latt^i 

ia bimplj knowledge, as used in connection with sensations or mental 

operations. Dryden, therefore, violates Propriety in the following 

couplet :— 

* The tveetest cordial we receive at last, 
Ib con8eienc6 of virtuous acdius past." 

Negligence is often improperly used for neglecL The former is a 
habil ; the latter, an act " His negligence was the source of all his mia- 
fortunes."— " By his neglect he lost the opportunity." 

In like manner, sophism and sophistry are apt to be confounded. Th* 
foimer is a fallacious argument ; the latter, a fallacious course of reason- 
ing. ** Goi^iiS, who was noted for his sophistry, then had recourse to a 
transparent suphismJ* 

The third fault that violates Propriety is the employment of a word 
m a sense not authorized by good usage ; as when we say a road is «fii>- 
practieable, for impassable; or speak of decompounding a mixture, instead 
of analyzing it 
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LESSON LVII. 

EXERCISE ON PURITT AND PROPEIETT* 

Correct the violations of Purity and Propriety in the 
following sentences :— 

PUEITT. 

1. If the privileges to which he has an undoubted right, and has so 
long enjoyed, should now be wrested from him, would be flagrant in- 
justice. 2. The religion of these people, as well as their customs and 
manners, were strangely misrepresented. 8. Removing the term from 
Westminster, sitting the Parliament, was illegal 4. This change of for> 
tune had quite transmogrified him. 6. The king soon found reason to 

Scd lUostrate their use. Sliow the difference between conteience and oonscioumuts, 
Bow diies Dry den violate propriety by the use of the former? Define the differenoi 
between negUgtnM and tugUct ; between sophism and sophistry. Define and IUg* 
tcato the third fltolt that violates proprtetjy. 
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repeut him of proToking such dangerous enemies. 6. Tlie popular lovfia 
did not fail tx) enlarge themselves on the subject. V. I shall eodeavoi 
to live hereafter suitable to a man in my station. 8. It was thought 
that the coup detat would have occasioned an hneute, 9. The demief 
retort of the emperor will be to make the ametide honorabie ; but nous 
verrana, 10. The queen, whom it highly imported that the two moriarchs 
should be at peace, acted the part of mediator. 11. The wisest princes 
need not think it any diminution to their greatness, or derogation to 
their sufficiency, to rely upon counsel 12. He behaved himself con- 
formable to that blessed example. 13. I should be obliged to him, if he 
will gratify me in that particular. 14. May is par excellence the month 
of flowers ; it is delicious at this season to go stroaming about the fields^ 
16. You can't bamboozle me with such flimsy excuses. 16. I hold that 
this argument is irrefragable. 17. Whether one person or more was 
concerned in the business, does not yet appear. 18. The conspiracy 
was the easier discovered from its being known to many. 19. These 
feasts were celebrated to the honor of Osiris, whom the Greeks called 
Dionysius, and is the same with Bacchus. 20. Such a sight was enough 
to dumfounder an ordinary man. 21. This will eventuate in jeopardi- 
sing the whole party. 22. Firstly, he has conducted matters so illy 
that his fellow countrymen can hereafter repose no confidence in him. 
23. All these things required abundance of finesse and delieatesse to 
mani^e with advantage. 24. When I made some d propos remarks upon 
his conduct, he began to quiz me ; but he had better nave let it alone. 
25. A lai'ge part of the meadows and cornfields was overflown. 26. 
Having finianed my chores befbre sundown, I lit a fire. 27. The 
pleasures of the unaerstanding are more preferable than those of the 
senses. 28. Virtue confers the supremest dignity on man, and should 
be his chiefest desire. 29. Temperance and exercise aie excellent pre- 
ventatives of debility. 80. I admire his amiableness and candidness.* 
31. It grieves me to think with what ardor two or three eminent per- 
sonages have inchoated such a course. 

PBOPRIETT. 

1. Eveiy year a new flower, in hi? jud^ent, beats all the old ones, 
though 'it is much inferior to them both m coloi and shape. 2. The 
[ceremonious, or ceremonial ?] law is so called in contradistinction to the 
moral and the judicial law. 8. Come often ; do not be [ceremonious, or 
ceremonial ?]. 4. Meanwhile the Britons, left to shift for themselves, 
were forced to caU in the Saxons to their aid. 5. Conscience of integ- 
rity supports the misfortunate. 6. His name must go down to posterity 
with distinguished honor in the public records of the nation. 7. Every 
thing goes helter-skelter and topsy-turvy, when a man leaves his busi- 
ness to be done by others. 8. The alone principle ; — a likely boy ; — ^he 
is considerable of a man ;— the balance of them ; — at a wide remove ;— • 
I expect he did it ; — ^I learned him the lesson ; — ^to fall trees ; — ^he con- 
ddots well ; — like^he did ; — ^we started directly they came ; — ^I feel as 
though ;— equally as well 9. What [further, or farther ?] need have 
we of caution ? 10. Still [further, or farther }], what evidence have we 
of this! 11. We may try hard, and still be [further, or farther 9] fiom 
success than ever. 12. If all men were exemplary in their conduct, 
things would soon take a new face, and religion receive a mighty en« 
louragement. 13. A reader can often see with half an eye what ails a 
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Bentence, when its author is unable to dUoover any miatakei 14. He 
passed his time at the court of St James, carrying favor with the miDis' 
ier. 15. One brave (act, or action!] often turns the fortune of battle. 

16. Our [acts, or actions t] generally proceed from instinct or impulse * 
our [acts, or actions f ] are more frequently the result of deliberation. 

17. Learning and arts were but then getting up. 18. One is in a bad 
fix that has to spend a rainy day in the country. It is enough to give 
most people the blues. 19. I had like to have gotten a broken head. 
20. It is difficult for one unaccustomed to [sophism, or sophistry ?] to 
BQoeeed in a [sophism, or sophistry I]. 21. This performance was much 
at one with the other. 22. I had a great mind to tell him that I set 
ptoire by him. 28. If we can not beat our adversaries with logic, we 
should at least not allow them to get the upper hand of iu in xmldneBi 
id temper and properness of behavior. 
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LESSON LVIII. 

y^V^'*'^'^ PRECISION. 

§ 359. The third 'essential property of style is Precision. 
This term is derived from the Latin praciderCy to cut off; 
and the property so called consists in the use of such words 
as exactly convey the meaning, and nothing more. Suppose 
we mean to say, " Caesar displayed great courage on the bat- 
tle-field " ; were we to use fortitude instead of courage^ W6 
should violate Precision, because the former quality is dis- 
played in supporting pain, the latter in meeting danger. We 
should be guilty of the same fault, if we were to employ both 
words, — " Caesar displayed great courage and fortitude on 
the battle-field," — because it would be saying more than we 
mean* 

§ 360. Precision is most frequently violated by a want of 
discrimination in the use of synonymous terms ; as in the ex- 
ample above, Yrhen fortitude is substituted for courage. One 



$ 809. What is tbe third essential property of style ? From what Is the word pr^ 
oMon derived ? Id what does the q,aality so called consist ? Illustrate this with Cit 
vsntanoe, **CsBsar displayed great coarage on the battle-field.*' 

S 860. How is preciidon most frequently violated ? When is one word said to be tbe 
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word is said to bo the sjnonyme of another, when it means the 
same thing or nearly the same : as, enough, and sufficient , 
active, brisk, agile, and nimble. In such synonymous term.s 
our language abounds, in consequence of its having received 
additions from many different sources. While a very few of 
these differ so imperceptibly that they may be regarded as 
almost identical in signification, by far the greater part are 
distinguished by delicate shades of meaning ; and their dis- 
criminate use at once denotes the scholar and imparts the 
finest effect to composition. 

The hahit of using words accurately begets the hahit of thinking 
accurately ; the student, therefore, when in the act of composing, can 
not be too careful in the choice of the words he employs,— can not make 
a better use of his time than in examining and comparing the variouF 
synonymous expressions that present themselves to his mind, and in 
thus enabling himself to select from among them such as exactly convey 
his meaning, and nothing more or less. As aids in this improving men> 
tal exercise, he will find Webster^s Quarto Dictionary and Crabb's 
'' English Synonymes*' specially usefid. To illustrate this subject, a few 
synonymes are here defined in contrast, from which the importance of 
using them aright will be apparent 

/^ L Custom^ habit Custom is the frequent repetition of the same act; 

/habit is t)ie effect of such repetition. By the custom of eanly rising, we 

/ form habits of diligence. Custom applies to men collectively of in(£- 

\ yidually ; habit applies to them as individuals only. Every nation has 

V its customs ; every man has his peculiar habits. 

II. Surprise^ astonish, amaze, confound. We are surprised at what is 

lunexpected ; astonished, at what is more unexpected, and at what is 

/vast or great ; amazed, at what is incomprehensible, or what unfavorably 

/ affects our interests ; confounded, at what is shocking or terrible. We 

r are surprised to meet a friend, at an hour when he is generally engaged 

I at home ; we are astonished to meet one whom we supposed to be across 

the ocean ; we are amaxed to meet a person of whose death we have 

been informed ; we are confbunded to hear that a family of our acquaint* 

ance have been poisoned. 

IQ. Abhor, detest. To abhor implies strong dislike ; to detest com 

•ynonfme of another f Why are synonym ids terms nameroos In onr lanimage T What 
b said respecting their shades of meaning How can an examination into these deli' 
oate differences of signification benefit the student ? Show and illnstrate the difference 
brtween custom and habit; between surprisst astonUht amcute^ and coi^und; be> 
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oines iritli this dlslilre an equally strong disapprobation. We (Mo) 
being in debt ; we detest treachery. 

IV. Ordy^ alone. Only imports that there is no other of the same 
kind ; alone imports being accompanied by no other. An only child is 
one that has neither brother nor sister ; a child alone^'iB one that is left 
by itsel£ There is a difference, therefore, in precise language, betweec 
the two phrases, ** virtue only makes us happy," and ** virtue alont 
makes us happy." The former implies that nothing else can do it ; the 
latter, that virtue itself, unaccompanied with other advantages, is suffi- 
e:ent to ensure our happiness. 

y. Entire^ complete, A thing is entire when it wants none of its 
parts ; complete, when it lacks none of its appendages. A man may 
have an entire house to himselfj^and yet not have one complete apart- 
ment 

VL Enoughf sufficient Enough, properly speaking, has reference to 
the quantity one wishes to have ; sufficient, to that which one needs. 
The former, therefore, generally implies more than the latter. The 
miser may have sufficient, but never has enougK 

YIL Avow, acknowledge, confess. Each of these words implies the 
admission of a fact, but under different circumstances. To aiwm sup- 
poses the person to glory in the admission ; to acknowledge implies a 
small fault, for which the acknowledgment compensates ; to confess ik 
used in connection with greater offences^ A patriot avows his opposi* 
tion to a tyrant, and is applauded ; a gentleman acknowledges his mis- 
take, and is forgiven ; a prisoner confesses his crime, and is punished. 

§361. The precise writer rejects all unnecessary words ; 
he does not, for instance, say, that such a thing cannot 
possibly be, or must necessarily be, because possibly and 
necessarily imply nothing more than can and must. He does 
not, after having made a statement, repeat it without any 
modification of the idea, in several different clauses, imagining 
that he is thereby adding to what has been said. Such un- 
meaning repetitions are called redundancies^ and no other 
fixult so enfeebles style. 

Addison, at the beginning ef his Cato, is guQty of several gross r» 
dundancies :^ 

kween abhor And detest; between onZ^ and alone; between entire snd compZeie, 
between enough and sufficient; between avaut^ aebnowtedge^ and coi\/he9. 

% 861. What is eaid of the precise writer ? What are redandandee ? What ts theii 
itbet on 8^1e ? Who ia mentioned as guilty of this Iknlt f Bepeat the paaaage, and 
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** The dftwn is overcast, the mornioig lowcfi^ 
Aud heavily In clouds brings on the daj, 
The great, the important day, big with the fiUe 
Of Cato and of Uome/* 

In the first two lines, the same sentiment is three times repeated in 
diiTerent words. ** The dawn is overcast," means no more than " the 
moramg lowers'* ; and both these expressions denote precisely the same 
thing as the hne that follows. In the third line, three synonymous ex- 
pressions appear, — " the gretU, the important day, Ug with the fate," 

In revising a composition, special regaM must be had to Precision. 
Unnecessary words (and sometimes many will be found) must be un- 
sparingly pruned out The best method of avoiding such superfluities, 
or of breaking up a loose style, when once formed, is to endeavor, before 
writing, to get a well-defined conception of the subject Redundancies 
often proceed from the writer's not having any precise idea himself of 
what he wants to say. 

§ 362. Another violation of Precision consists in the af- 
fected substitution for the names of persons or the terms 
which we ordinarily apply to abstract ideas, circumlocutions 
expressive of some attribute, which may belong to another 
object, and is therefore liable to be mistaken by the reader. 
Thus, Shaftesbury, devoting several pages of one of his works 
to Aristotle, names him only as " the master critic ", " the 
mighty genius and judge of art ", " the prince of critics", " the 
grand ^master of art ", and ^' the consummate philologist '', — 
leaving the reader to infer who is meant by these high-sound- 
ing titles. So, in another passage, without designating them 
by name, he alludes to Homer, Socrates, and Plato, respect* 
ively, as " the grand poetic sire ", " the philosophical patri- 
arch ", and ^^ his disciple of noble birth and lofty genius '\ 

In like manner, when the proper name has been mentioned, on allu- 
sion to the same individual by means of a circumlocution is apt to give 
the reader a wrong impression ; as, " Literary and scientific men hasten- 
ed to the court of Charlemagne, anxious to secure the favor of the greatest 

paint ont the redundancies. In revising a composition, to what most spedal rr^ard be 
bad? What Is the best method of avoiding snperflalties and breaking np a loose et/lef 
IVoni what do redondancles often proceed ? 

I 862. What other violation of precision 1^ here alluded to ? Show how Shaftesbaiy 
violates this principle. When the proper name has been mentioned, what ia the bIM 
»f alluding to the same individoal by meaoa of a ciroiuolocation f lUiutnt* tbin 
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mwiApBh of lus age." A reader ignorant of history might rappose ttuA 
it was not Charlemagne's favor, bat that of some other monarch r«si> 
ding at his court, that they were desirous of securing. A slight changt 
will prevent the possibility of mistake as to the meaniag : " Anxious to 
secure the favor of Charlemagne, liteiary and scientifie men hastened to 
his court" 

In the followlDg sentences) when two synonymes are pro 
sen ted within brackets, select tine proper one ; when Precision 
is violated, correct the error : — 

1. He [only, or alone f] of all their number had sufficient resolntion 
to declare himself ready to proceed. — ^This circunb*tance [only, or alone f] 
is sufficient to prove the worthlessness of the cnticisoL— -On questioning 
them, they all denied knowledge of the fact, except one [only, or alone? ], 
in whose countenance I traced evident signs of guilt 2. As siK)n as you 
have heard [enough, or sufficient ?| music, we will adjourn to the other 
apartment. — I am obliged to remain here, because I nave not [enough, 
or sufficient?] money to proceed on my journey. 8. We [avow, ac- 
knowledge, or confess?] an omission of duty; — we a debt; — the 

criminal cannot be persuaded to ; — Uie martyr — s his faith. 

4. The equipment of the ship is [entire, or complete ?]. 5. A being who 
has nothing to pardon or forgive in himself may reward every man ac- 
cording to his works. 6. The physician enjoined temperance and ab- 
stinence on his patient. 7. There was no tenant in the house ; it was 
[vacant, or empty ?]. — ^The house was stripped of its furniture ; it was 
entirely [vacant, or empty ?]. — Mr. D.*s death has left a [vacant, or 
empty ?] seat in the Board. 8. Paley has said that man is a bundle ot 
[customs, or habits?]. — Many great men have the [custom, or habit?] 
of taking snuff. — ^The [custom, or habit ?]of going to church may pro- 
duce [customs, or habits ?] of piety. 9. The general said that he \re^ 
ceived, or accepted ?] with pride and satisfaction this token of their 
friendship. 10. Though numerous applications were made for the pris- 
oner's [forgiveness, or pardon ?], they were all [unsuccessful, or ineffec- 
tual ?]. 11. The pleasures of imagination arc more preferable than those 
of sense. 12. This is the chiefest objection that I have to such a course. 
IS. No man of spirit can acquiesce in, and remain satisfied with, this de- 
cision. 14. This wavering and unsettled policy cannot be too strongly 
.oondemned. 15. I am certain iind confident that the account I have given 
is correct and true. 16. He then made his statement and related his 
story. 17. We rested beneath the umbrageous shadow of a shady oak, 
and then again resumed our journey anew. 18. The brightness oi pros- 
perity, shining on the anticipations of futurity, casts the shadows of ad- 
rersity iuto the shade, and causes the prospects of the future to look 
bright 19. We often conjure up grounds of apprehension, and give 
ourselves unnecessary uneasiness. 20. The magistrate questioned the 
prisoner minutely and examined him at length. 21. Now, if the fabrio 
ctf the mind or temper appeared to us such as it really is ; if we saw it 
impossible to remove hence any one good or orderly affection, or to in- 
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fcrodnee any ill or disorderly one, withont drawing on, in some deffree 
that dissolute state which, at its height, is confessed to be so niiserable, — • 
it would then, unduubtedlv, be confessed, that since no ill, immoral, or 
aujnst action, can be committed without either a new ini*oad and breach 
on the temper and passions, or a furtlier advancing of that execution 
already done ; whoever did ill, or acted in prejudice to his integrity, 
(;ood nature, or worth, would, of necessity, act with greater cruelty to- 
wards himself, than he who scrupled not to swallow what was poison- 
ous, or who, with his own hands, should voluntarily mangle or wound 
his outward form or constitution, natural limbs, or body. 22. Constan- 
tine was constantly receiving presents, which were forwarded from aQ 
quarterb to the great Christian emperor. 



• • • 



LESSON LIX. 

CLEARNESS, OR PERSPICUITY. 

§ 363. The fourth essential property of style is ClearnesSi 
or Perspicuity ; which cooslsts in such a use and arrangement 
of words and clauses, as at once distinctly indicate the mean- 
ing of the writer or speaker. To a certain extent, this quality 
involves the three already considered ; that is, other things 
being equal, the greater the Purity, Propriety, and Precision, 
of a sentence, the clearer it will be. Yet these propertied 
may belong, in a high degree, to a style which is far from per- 
spicuous. Something more is necessary to constitute the 
quality under consideration. 

§ 364. The faults opposed to clearness are, 
I. Obscurity y which consists in the use of words and con- 
structions from which it is difficult to gather any 
meaning at all. 

II. Equivocation^ which consists in the use of wjrds sus- 
ceptible, in the connection in which they are placed, 
of more than one interpretation. 

9 868. What Is the fourth essentia] property of style? In what does It fonslsft 
What does clearness, to a certain extent, Involve f 
f 864. Boomerate and define the three tkults opposed to dearoess. 
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III. Ambiguity, whicli consists in such an arrangement of 
"words or clauses as leaves the reader in doubt be* 
tween two different significations. 

§ 365. Obscurity, — Nothing disgusts us more with a com- 
position than to find difficulty in arriving at its meaning. 
Whatever effect the thoughts it embodies might have pro- 
duced had they been clearly expressed, is inevitably lost, 
irhile the reader is pondering its intricate periods. Obscurity 
results from various causes, of which the principal are as fol- 
lows : — 

I. An improper ellipsis. 

Tliis figare, as we have seen in g 817, authorizes the omission of 
words necessary to the construction, but not to the sense. Whenever the 
omission of a word renders the meaning of a sentence unintelligihle, the 
ellipsis becomes improper. A writer in The OvarcUan uses this expres- 
sion : ** He is inspired with a true sense of that function." The meaning 
is not intelligible till we put in the words improperly left out : " He is 
inspired with a true sense of t?ie importance of that function." " Arbi- 
trary power", says another, " I look upon as a greater evil than anarchy 
itself, asflBiuch as a savage is a happier state of life than a galley-slaye." 
We can not properly call a savage or a galley-slave a state of life, though 
we may with propriety compare their conditions. The obscurity is le- 
moved by doing away with the ellipsis: ** as much as the state of & sav* 
age is happier than that o/ a galley-slave.** 

II. -4 bad arrangemerU, 

Some sentences have their parts so arranged that, on commencing 
them, we imagine they will convey a certain meaning, which is quite 
different from what we find they reaUy signify when we get to their 
dose. Thus, in The Spectator the following sentence occurs : '' I have 
hopes that when Will confronts him, and a// the ladies in whose behalf he 
engages him cast kind looks and wishes of success at their cixampion, he 
wUI have some shame.** On hearing the first part of the sentence, we 
naturally imagine that Will is to confront all the ladies ; but we soon 
find that it is necessaiy to construe this clause with the verb cast. To 



1 865. What feeling is produced in the reader by a composition difScalt to be under- 
Ikood? What is the ttrst source of obscurity ? When is an ellipsis improper ? Qive 
tmmpies of improper ellipses. What is the seoonJ source of obscurity ? What fiila« 
Impression do we receive firom some sentences whose parts are improperly arranged f 
Dlostrate tola error from The Spectator, and show how it may be oonMted. What 
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eoiTOct the error, the whole sentence most be remodelled, or yre tdslj 
limply introduce the adverb w/ien after and : " I have hopes that wi^en 
Will confronts him, and when all the ladies," <bo. 

Tiie words most frequently misplaced in such a way as to involva 
obscurity are adverbs, particularly onli/ and not only. If these words 
are separated from what they are intended to modify, the meaning of 
the whole sentence is obscured. " He not only owns a house, but also « 
large farm.** Not onli/, as it now stands, modifies the verb owns; ftnd 
from the beginning of the sentence one naturally supposes that another 
verb is to follow, — that he not only oions the house, but lives in it, a: 
something of the kind. Whereas, ncS orjy is intended to modi^ 
houie, and should therefore be placed immediately before it: ''Heowna, 
not only a house, but also a large farm." 

Sometimes a faulty arrangement of adjuncts or clauses produces a lu- 
dicrous combination of ideas; as when we say, "Here is a horse 
ploughing with one eye", instead of, "Here is a horse with ono aye. 
ploughiog.% From the former sentence we would infer that the horse 
was turning up the ground with one of his organs of vision. So, in the 
following: " He was at a window in Litchfield, where a party of royal- 
ists had fortified themselves, taking a view of the cathedral" The roy- 
alists would hardly go to the trouble of fortifying themselves merely for 
the purpose of taking a view of the cathedral. It should read thus : " He 
was at a window in Litchfield, taking a view of the cathedral, where a 
party," «fec. 

The sentences given above as examples would be ambiguous accord- 
ing to our definition of that term, if there were any other than an ab- 
surd meaning to be gleaned from the construction which we first natu- 
rally put upon them. As this is not the case, however, they fall under 
the head we are now considering, — obscurity. It may be argued that, in 
these and similar examples, the obscurity will quickly be removed if 
the reader uses the least reflection. But this is not sufficient; we must 
have no obscurity to be removed. Clearness requires, according to 
Quintilian, '' not that the reader may understand if he will, but that he 
must understand whether he will or not **, ^ 

III. The use of the same word in different senses. 



words are most froqnently misplaced In such a way as to Involve obscnrltv ? What ig 
the effect of separating them from what they are intended to modify ? Give an exam- 
ple of this error, show how it occasions obscurity, and cd^ect it What does a faulty 
■rrangement of adjuncts and clauses sometimes produce? Give examplea. and conect 
the errors they contain. Why do we not rank these cases under the bead of amblgoooa 
eonstniettons ? What may be argaed with respect to them ? Is this snffio<ent ? What 
QalnttUsneay respecting deamefls? What is the third aooros of obseoilty? Dl]i»> 
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A wofd elould not be used in different senses in the same sentenoei 
Thus, " He presents more and more convincing arguments than his ad* 
versary." Here the word more first occurs as an adjective, and is pres- 
ently, to the great confusion of the leader, repeated as an adverb, the 
sign of the comparative degree. It should be : " He presents more nu- 
meroM and more convincing arguments than his adversary **, — more being 
here in each case an adverb. 

The words oftenest used in this way are pronouns, particularly the 
personals and relatives. Depending for their signification on the sub- 
stantives for which they stand, if they are used with reference to differ* 
ent objects, their meaning is of course varied, and this should be strictly 
avoided in the progress of a sentence. Examples of this fault follow. 
** They were persons of moderate intellects, even before they were impaired 
by t}*eir passions.^ Here, the first they refers to certain persons ; the 
tiecond, to the noun intellects, while the same pronoun in the possessive 
case, theirj refers again to the persons in question. To correct the er- 
ror, we must either remodel the whole, or (though it sounds stiff in so 
short a sentence) alter the second they to the latter : — •• They were per- 
sons of moderate inteUects, even before the latter were impaired by their 
passions.'' Again: "Lysias promised his father that he would nevei for- 
get his advice." Tliere is no equivocation here; for it is evident at 
once that, though the first his, and he, refer to Lysias, the second his has 
reference to the father ; yet such constructions are highly objectionable. 
This sentence, as well as others like it, is most neatly corrected by sub- 
stituting the exact words of the speaker for the substance of what he 
said ; as, " Lysias promised his father, " I will never forget thy advice." 

Not only does this incorrect use of pronouns produce obscurity, it is 
also inconsistent with Harmony and Strength. In composing, therefore, 
it is well constantly to bear in mind the rule) — Do not make the stone 
pronoun refer to diffirent objects in the same sentence. This is sometimes 
a difiicult rule to follow, as every careful writer must have found. Reiu' 
hard says, in his Memoirs, ** I have always had considerable difficulty 
in making a proper use of pronouns. Indeed, I have taken great pains 
BO to use them, that all ambiguity by the reference to a wrong antec»> 
dont should be impossible, and yet have often failed in the attempt" 
Notwithstanding this difficulty, the principle involved is of such im- 
portance that it should be carried out, even if the whole train of thought 

tnts this, and show how the error may be corrected. What words are oftenest used la 

this way ? How Is it that they may bear different signlflcatlonB ? Olve an exampiek 

\¥hen sneh an error occurs In a sentence containing an Indirect qaotatlon, bow may It ' 

be corrected ? What other faults besides obscailty does this Ineorrect use of pronouns 

mvolvet Kepeat the rule. What does Belnbard say rtspaotlng it? Whatlsthalbutt 
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has to be put in a different fonn at a considerable expense of time and 
tronble. 

IV. Complicated sentential structure. 

When the stmctnre of a sentence is much involved, especially when 
its parts differ in form, or when long or abrupt parentheses are intro- 
duced, obscurity is apt to result This fault is more conmion with old 
writers than among those of the present day. It violates, not only 
the rules of Clearness, but also those of Unity; under which latter 
Bubject it will be illustrated, and the best modes of correction will be 
pointed out 

V. Long sentences. These are always a source of ob- 
scurity, unless the members composicg them are similar in 
their structure. There is a tendency in most young writers 
to make their sentences too long. The other extreme is safer 
than this ; but either is to be avoided. The most pleasing 
style in this respect is one characterized by variety ; one in 
which long and short sentences are judiciously alternated. 

VI. Technical Terms, 

Terms belonging to a particular trade, business, or science, not being 
understood by the generality of readers, should be strictly avoided, 
especially in poetry. Dryden, however, was of the contrary opinion. 
'* As those,** says he, ** who in a logical disputation keep to general 
terms would hide a fallacy, so those who do it in any poetical descrip- 
tion would veil their ignorance.** Accordingly, in his translation of the 
^neid, he indulges in the following technicalities : — 

** Tack to the larboard, and stand off to sea^ 
Fmt starboard sea and land/' 

Technical terms are allowable only in scientific treatises, where we ex« 
pect to find them ; and in comedy and fiction, where they are some- 
times introduced into dialogue for the purpose of illustrating individual 
peculiarities. 

§ 366. Equivocation. — To avoid this fault, it is not neces- 

Bonree of obacnrity r What is meant bj this ? What besides a want of cleaniess re- 
fnlts fh>m snch Inyolved constrnctlons f What is the fifth sonree of obscurity ? In 
what case only is a long bentence persplcnous? In whom is there a tendency to long 
centenosfi? What is cLe beat rule, as regards length of sentences? What is the sixth 
•ource of obfwurity f Why should technical terms be avoided ? What was Dryden^a 
fpinion on ^Is point ? Show how he has acted on this opinion in his translation of the 
Maeld. In what oompositions are technical terms allowable ? 

S 86& What is meant by an equivocal term? When may faoh a torm be ued, sod 
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sary that we reject all words of more than one signification ; 
for, in that case, our vocabulary would become exceediugly 
limited, and by far the greater part of our language would be 
utterly useless. But a regard for Perspicuity requires us to 
reject an equivocal term except when its connection with other 
words in any particular case distinctly indicates which of its 
significations, as there used, it bears. This connection will 
ahnost always determine the meaning so clearly that the true 
sense will be the only one suggested. Thus, the word pound 
signifies both the sum of twenty shillings sterling and sixteen 
ounces avoirdupois. Yet, if a person tells me that he rents a 
house for fifty pounds a year, or that he has bought fifty 
pounds of meat, there will be no lack of perspicuity, — the idea 
of weight will not present itself to my mind in the one case, 
or that of money in the other. Sometimes, however, the con- 
nection is insufficient to determine the meaning ; and the ex- 
pression, being thus susceptible of a two -fold interpretation, 
must be avoided. Examples of the different kinds of equivo- 
cation are presented below, together with the best modes of 
correction 

L <( I am persuaded that neither death nor life will be able to separate 
ns from the loye of God.** Here of is equivocal ; we cannot tell Whether 
the meaning is the love which we bear to Grod, or that which He bean 
to us. If the former is intended, it should be ** our love to God " ; if the 
latter, "Gk>d's love to us". ^, "the reformation ot Luther'* means 
either the change wrought in him, or that brought about ky him. The 
latter signification may be denoted by commencing reformation with a 
capital ; as, in this sense, it is an important historical event 

n. " They were both more ancient than Zoroaster, or Zerdusht'' 
Here, or is equivocal. This conjunction connects either equivalents 
or substitutes. Hence, the reader unacquainted with Persian his 
iory may be at a loss to know whether Zoroaster and Zerdusht are the 
ftime person or different ones. According to the system of pimotuaUon 
laid down in this volume, the comma before or denotes that they are 

Vtbma must it be avoided ? What genentUy determlaes tbe meaning of an eqaivocal 
irard ? Give an example. 

Quote a eentenoe in which of is eqnivocal ; point out the two interpretatlo|is of 
vhieb it is snsoeptible ; and show what alterations should be made to express eedi 
■awining elearlj. Treat in this same manner a sentenee in which or is eqolTOoal ; om 

13 
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•&6 and the same, and iU omiteion would signify that two persons were 
intended. Tet, as many are unacquainted with punctuation, it is best) 
when this conjunction is used in the latter sense, — ^that is, as a con- 
nective of substitutes, — ^to introduce its correlative either before the first 
of the words so connected. " They were both more ancient than either 
Zoroaster or Zerdusht", would denote that they were different person^ 
beyond the possibility of mistake. 

TIL ** I have long since learned to like nothing but what yon dot* 
2h is equivocal ; we can not tell whether it is an auxiliary or a pnn 
cipal verb, — ^whether the meaning is to like nothing but tohat you Uke, 
or nothing but what you do. If the former is intended, we should change 
do to like, or else say nothing but what pleases you. 

lY. '* Lysias promised his father that he would never forget his 
friends." Properly speaking, the last Am refers to the same antecedent 
as the first ; and the meaning is, that he would never forget his own 
(Lysias*) friends. If this is the author^s meaning, the sentence is gram- 
matically correct ; yet, as it may be misunderstood by those who do not 
look closely at grammatical relations, it would be well to alter the form 
according to the suggestion touching tn analogous case in § 865: 
" Lysias promised his father, ' I will never forget thy [or my'] friend&* ' ' 

y. "He aimed at nothing less than the crown." Owing to the 
equivocal expression nothing less than, this sentence may denote either, 
<« Nothing was less aimed at by him than the crown ; " or, " Nothing in- 
ferior to the crown could satisfy Ms ambition." 

§ 367. Ambiguity. — This fault, also, leaves the reader in 
doubt between two meanings ; but this doubt is occasioned, 
not by the use of equivocal terms^ but by a faulty arrange- 
ment of words or clauses. Both equivocation and ambiguity, 
but particularly the latter, are faults of frequent occurrence 
in composition ; from the fact that a writer whose mind is 
prc-occupied with one of the significations of an expression, 
which he designs it to convey, is not likely to notice that it 
also bears another. The commonest varieties of ambiguity 
are illustrated in the following examples : — 

L The proper place for a relative pronoun is inmiediately after its 

In wblcb do tfi equivocal ; one In which Ms is equivocal ; one in which the expreaslon 
nothing Um than \b equivocal. 

I 867. By what is ambiguity oocasiooed f What renders it a ftult of frequent oecar> 
renoe? What part of speech. Improperly placed; dAee occasions amhignity? WiMce 
ihould the vslatlre pronoun ataad f Correct the BentcnoSk *^ A serrant will obe/ a ; 
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md with the same letter tdth which it begim, and the mmame alio end 
with the same letter with which it begins ; oa, it^ HeteHah Thrift f or, 
lattly, are all these four letters, the first and the Uut of each name the 
same; as, in Norman Nelson f 31. The good man not only deserves 
the respect but the love of his fellow-bein^ 82. Charlemagne pat* 
ronized not only learned men, but also established several educational 
institutions. S3. Sixtus the Fourth was, if I mistake not, a great ool 
lector of books, at least 
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LESSON LXI. 



STRENGTH. 



/ § 368. The fifth essential property of a good style is 
/Strength ; which consists in such a use and arrangement of 
/ words as make a deep impression on the mind of the reader 
' or hearer. 

/-> § 369. The first requisite of Strength is the rejection of all 
Superfluous words, which constitutes, as we have seen, one of 
/the elements of Precision also. Whatever adds nothing to the 
{ meaning of a sentence takes from its Strength ; and, whether 
< it be simply a word, a clause, or a member, should be rejected. 
I In the following passages, the words in italics convey no ad- 
ditional meaning, and, consequently, a regard for Strength re- 
quires their omission :-^^ Being satisfied with what he has 
achieved, he attempts nothing further." — " If I had not been 
absent if I had been here, this would not have happened." — 
^' The very first discovery of it strikes the mind with inward 
\ joy, and spreads delight through all its faculties^ 

/ g 370. The second principle to be observed by those who 
aim at Strength of style, has reference to the use of relatives, 

$ 88S. Wbst to the fifth Msentifll property of style f In what does It consist ? 
S 869. What Is the first reqaisfte of strength ? What Is the effect of words whteh 
idd nothing to the meaning of a sentence ? Give examplea 

S 870. To what does the second prinefpio refer? By what are parts of M&tsnoef 
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oonjanctions, and prepositions, which, indicating the conneo* 
tion and relation of words, are constantly occurring. 

L Parts of sentences are connected by either a conjunction or a reW 
tire pronoun, not by bath. In the following sentence, the connection is 
made by and, and loAo shciild therefore be rejected : " He was a man of 
fine abilities, and who lost no opportunity of improving them by study." 
Between two relative clauses, however, a conjunction is generally em* 
ployed ; as, " Cicero, whom the profligate feared, btU who was honored 
by the upright," Ac The coiijunction is also introduced even when th« 
relative and its verb are suppressed m one of the clauses, as in the com* 
mencement of the sentence from Swift, given below. Care must be 
taken not to use the relative for tlie conjunction, or the conjunction 
for the relative ; of which latter fault. Swift is guilty in the following 
sentence : — 

** There is no talent so useful towards rising in the world, or which 
puts men more out of the reach of fortune, than that quality generally 
possessed by the dullest sort of people, and is, in common language, 
called discretion.** 

Here and should be which. It will be observed, also, that the words 
which is are understood after taleni, near the commencement of the sen- 
tence, and that the conjunction or is therefore introduced to connect the 
first clause with that which follows. 

IL The too frequent use of and must be avoided. Not only when 
'employed to introduce a sentence, but also when often repeated during 
its progress, this conjunction greatly enfeebles style. Such is its effect 
in the following sentence from Sir William Temple, in which it is used 
no less than eight times :— 

*' The Academy set up by Cardinal Richelieu, to amuse the wits <^ 
that age and country, and <uvert them from raking into his politics and 
ministry, brought this into vogue ; and the French wits have, for this 
last age, been wholly turned to the refinement of their style and Ian- 
guage ; and, indeed, with such success that it can hardly be equalled, 
and runs equally through their verse and their prose." 

When the object is to present a quick succession of spirited images, 
the conjunction is often entirely omitted with fine effect, by a figure 
called by grammarians Asyndeton. This is illustrated in Ciesar*s cele- 
brated veMy vidi, vici, and constitutes the chief feature of the style of 
Ballnst. 

OonDected ? Should both the relative end the c<n^nnction be used for this parpoee ta 
the same connection ? In what caae is the relative alone insnflBcient to make the oon- 
aootlon? What is the faalt in the aentenoe qnoted from Swift? What conjunction 
tnnst not be repeated too often f From whom is a seitence quoted, which is fliulty la 
•his leepect? What is meant \>y atyndeUmt When is this figure used with line 
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On the other hftnd, when we are making an enumeration in -which it 
Is important that the transition from one object to another should not be 
too rapid, but that each shoujld appear disUnct from the rest and b^ 
itself occupy the mind for a moment, the conjunction may be repeated 
with peculiar advantage. Such repetition is called Polytytideton ; it if 
exemplified in the following sentence of St. Paul's : — 

" I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 

Eriucipalities, nor powers, nor thiogs present, nor things to come, nor 
eight, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to Beparat« 
us from the love of Qod." 

ILL What is called the splitting of particles, — that is, the separation 
of a preposition from the noun which it governs,— >is always to b« 
avoided. This fiiult occurs in the following sentence : " Though virtue 
borrows no assistance from, yet it may often be accompanied by, the ad« 
vantages of fortune." No one can read these lines without perceiving 
their decided lack of Strength and EEarmony. A slight change will 
greatly improve their effect: "Though virtue borrows no assistance 
i^m the advantages of fortune, yet it may often be accompanied by 
them.** 

rV. Avoid, on ordinary occasions, the common expletive there, as 
used in the following sentence :-^" There is nothing which disgusts us 
Booner than the empty pomp of language.** The sentiment is expressed 
more simply and strongly thus: "Nothing disgusts us sooner**, Ae. 
This expletive form is proper only when used to introduce an important 
proposition. 

/ § 371. A third means of promoting the Strength of a sen- 
tence is to dispose of the important word or words in that 
place where they will make the greatest impression. What 
this place is, depends on the nature and length of the sen« 
tence. Sometimes, it is at the commencement, as in the fol- 
lowing from Addison ; '' The pleasures of the imaginationy 
taken in their full extent, are not so gross as those of sense, 
nor so refined as those of the understanding.'' In other 



effact ? In what sentence of Ga8ar*8 is it illustrated ? In whose writtngs does it con- 
stantly reear ? What is polysyndeton t When may it he osed with advantage ? Re- 
peat a sentence from Scriptnre, in which it oocmu What is meant by the 8i>liUlng of 
particles ? What efSdct has it on style ? Repeat a sentence in which this Ihalt oooura, 
and show how to correct it In what cases is the expletive form ther€ U proper, and 
where sboald it be avoided ? 

% 871. As a third means of promoting strength, where should the important word oc 
Imris be placed ? In what position will they make the greatsst impreasion ? Wbert 
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cases, it will be found of advantage to suspend the sense far 
a time, and bring tbe important term at the close of the pe* 
riod. " On whatever side," says Pope, " we contemplate 
Ilomcr, what principally strikes us is his tponderftU inven- 
tion,^^ No rule can be given on this subject ; a comparison 
of different arrangements is the only means of ascertaining, ia 
any particular case, which is the best. It will, therefore, be 
well for a writer, when a sentence which he has composed 
seems weak, to try whether he can not improve it by varying 
the position of the important words. 

But, whatever position the emphatio word or words may occupy, it 
b of primary importance that they he disencnmhered of less signidcani 
terms ; which, if presented in too close connection, divert the mind from 
the prominent idea or object on which it should be allowed to dwelL 
The difference of effect will be evident on comparing one of Shaftesbury's 
sentences, in which a variety of adverbs and adverbial phrases are 
skilfully introduced, and a sentence composed of the same words, less 
forcibly, though not ungramimatically, arranged. 

As toritien. — " If, whilst they [poets] profess only to please, they 
secrctlv advise and give instruction, they may now, perhaps, as well as 
formerly, be esteemed, with justice, the best and most honorable among 
authors." 

As altered. — ^I^ whilst they profess to please only, they advise and 
give instruction secretly, they may be esteemed the best and most 
honorable among authors, with justice, perhaps, now as well as for- 
merly. 

§ 372. Fourthly, Strength requires that, when the mem- 
pers of a sentence differ in length, the shorter should have 
/precedence of the longer; and, when they are of unequal 

/force, that the weaker be placed before the stronger. 
Both of these principles are violated in the following sen- 

\ tence : " In this state of mind, every employment of life be- 



do th«7 stand in the sentence quoted from Addison ? Wbere, in thai taken from Popet 
What ounree is aaggosted to the writer, when be finds that he has composed a fe^la 
irtitencef Wherever the emphatic words are placed, what 13 of primary Importance f 
From whom is a sentence quoted in illustration ? 

1 872. What does strength require, as regaMs the position of members that differ in 
length or force? Bepeat a sentence in which these principles are violated, aiid 
ihow bow it maj be corrected. What figure consists in an anangement tin^Qu 
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comes an opprcssire bnrden, and every object appears gloomy.' 
How much more forcible does it become when the shorter and 
weaker member is placed first : ^' In this state of mind, every 
object appears gloomy, and every employmeat of life becomes 
an oppressive burden." 

This arrangement of the members if a sentence constitutes what haf 
already been defined among the rhetoiical figures as Climax. What is 
most emphatic is brought last, in order that a strong impression may be 
left on the reader's mind. From this rule the next naturally follows. 

' § 373. Avoid closing a sentence with an adverb, a preposi- 
^on, or any small unaccented word. Besides the violation of 

!armony involved in placing a monosyllable where we are 
kccustomed to find a swelling sound, there is a peculiar feeble- 
less arising from the fact that the mind naturally pauses to 
consider the import of the word last presented, and is disap- 

minted when, as in the case of a preposition, it has no signif* 
icance of its own, but merely indicates the relation between 
words that have preceded it. " He is one whom good men 
are glad to be acquainted with." It will be readily seen how 
much is gained by a simple transposition: " He is one with 
whom good men are glad to be acquainted,*' 

The same principle holds good in the case of adverbs. ** Such thingi 
were not allowed foinnerly ", is feeble compared with, " Formerly such 
things were not allowed." ISlien, however, an adverb is emphatic, it 
is often, according to § 371, introduced at the close of a period with fine 
effect; as in the following sentence of Bolingbroke's : "In their pros* 
perity, my friends shall never hear of me ; in their adversity, always.** 

This principle, also, requires us to avoid terminating a sentence with 
a succession of unaccented words ; such as, toi^A it^ in Ut <m it, Ao. 
** This is a proposition which I did not expect ; and I must ask the 



to that here preecribedf Wby^is it best to place last that which is most eim* 
pbatio ? 

$ 873. With what inii9t we avoid closing a sentence f What is the effect of tei<* 
viinating a period in thla way ? Give an example of this error, and show how to cor- 
fect it With what part of speech, as a general rule, must a sentence not be closed f 
fixempHiy, and then correct, this ermr^ In what case may an adverb close a period ! 
Uepeat a sentence of Bolingbroke'a, in which one is so placed with fine effect Whal 
•Ise does this principle require ns to avoid ? Giye an example^ 

13* 
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priyileg« of reflating on it" The last member would be more Ibveible 

thus : " and I must ask time for reflection." 

/ § 374. Lastly, when in different members two objects are 
'(contrasted, a resemblance in language and construction in- 
creases the effect. The most striking comparisons are those 
in which this rule is observed. Thus, Pope, speaking of Ho« 
mer and Virgil : — " Homer was the greater genius ; Virgil the 
better artist : in the one, we most admire the man ; in the 
other, the work. Homer hurries us with a commanding im- 
petuosity ; Virgil leads us with an attractive majesty. Homer 
scatters with a generous profusion; Virgil bestows with a 
pareful magnificence." 

We may further illustrate this point by placing side by side two 
sentences embodying the same thought, in one of which this rule is ob- 
served, while in the other it is disregarded. 

Weak. — He embraced the cause of liberty faintly, and pursued it 
without resolution ; he grew tired of it when he had much to hope, and 
gave it up when there was no ground for apprehension. 

Strong. — He embraced the cause of liberty faintly, and pursued it 
irresolutely ; he grew tired of it when he had much to hope, and gave 
it up when he had nothing to fear. 

EXERCISE. 

In the followmg sentences, make such corrections as are 

required by the rules for the promotion of Strength : — 

1. He was a man of fine reputation, and enjoyed a high d'^gree of 
popularity. 2. I went home, full of a great many serious reflections. & 
This is the principle which I referred to, 4. Catiline was not only an 
infamous traitor, but a profligate man. 5. We should constantly aim at 
perfection, though we may have no expectation of ever arriving at it (L 
it was a case of unpardonable breach of trust and gross disregard of 
official duty, to say the lecaL 7. We flatter ourselves with the belief 
that we have forsaken our passions, when tliey have forsaken us. 8. Every 
one that aims at greatness does uot succeed (§ 871). 9. He ap]>ears to 
enjoy th<» universal esteem of all men. 10. Tnouffh virtue borrows no 
asBis'tanc^ from, yet it may often be accompanied by, the advantages of 
fortune. 11. As the strength of our cause does not depend upon, so 
neither j» it to be decided by, any critical points of history, chronology, 
or language. 12. Alfred the Great, of England, was one. of the most 



|S74>. ^hen in different membera of a sentence two objects are oontrastod, how 
to the offect increased ? Show how Pope q;>pIieB this principle in comparing Homei 
uid VirglL 
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remftrkable and distinguished men that we read of in history. Though 
his efforts were unable and insufficient entirely to banish the darkness 
of the age he lived in, yet he greatly improved the condition of his coun- 
trymen, and was the means of doing much good to them. 13. Sensual- 
ists, by their gross excesses and frequent indulgences, debase their 
minds, enfeeble their bodies, and wear out their spirits (§ 8721 14. In- 
gratitude is not a crime that I am chargeable tritk, whatever otner faults J 
may be guilty of. 15. The man of virtue and of honor will be trusted, 
ana esteemed, and respected, and relied upon. 16. He has talents which 
are rapidly unfolding into life and vigor, and indomitable energies 
(§ 872). 17. It is absurd to think of judging either Ariosto or Spenser 
by precepts which they did not attend to. 18. Force was resisted by 
force, valor opposed by valor, and art encountered or eluded by similar 
address (§ 374)1 19. It is a principle of our religion that we should not 
revenge ourselves 'on our enemies or take vengeance on our foes. 20. It 
is impossible for us to behold the divine works with coldness or indiffer- 
ence, or to survey so many beauties without a secret satisfaction and 
complacency. 21. The faith he professed, and which he became an 
apostle of J was not his invention. 22. The creed viriginatild by Moham- 
med, and which almost all the Arabians and Persians believe tn, is a mix- 
ture of Paganism, and Judaism, and Christianity. 28. There is not^ in 
my opinion, a more pleasing and triumphant consideration in religion 
than this, of the perpetual progress which the soul makes towards the 
perfection of its nature, without ever arriving at a period tn it 24. 
Their idleness, and their luxury and pleasures, their criminal deeds, and 
their immoderate passions, and their timidity and baseness of mind, have 
dejected them to such a degree, that life itself is a burden, and they find 
no pleasure in iL 25. Shakspeare was a man of profound genius, and 
whose bold and striking tiboughts must be admired in every age. 26. 
Avarice is a crime which' wise men are often guilty q^ 
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LESSON LXII 



HARMONY. 



§ 375. The sixth essential property of a good style is 
Harmony ; a term used to denote that smooth and easy flow 
which pleases the ear. Sound, though less important than 
sense, must not be disregarded, as a means of increasing the 
effect of what is spoken or written. Pleasing ideas can hardly 
be transmitted by harsh and disagreeable words ; and, what- 

1 875. What Is the sixth essential properly <tf style f What does harmony deno^! 
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' evser emotion ve are endeaToring to exoite in the reader, wt 

accomplish our object much more readily and effectually bj 
ayailing ourselves of the peculiar sounds appropriate thcreta 
Ilarmony consists in, 

I. The use of euphonious, or pleasant*sounding, words. 

II. The euphonious arrangement of words. 

III. The adaptation of sound to the sense it expresses. 

§ 376. The following words are to be avoided as inharmo 



► I §376. 
pious : — 



L Derivatives from long compomid words; such aabare/acedness, torong 
^MffldiMM, wuucceBrfulneu. 

TL Words containing a succession of consonant sounds; as, fomCdtts 
Hril^tttjlincfud, 

IIL Words containing a succession of unaccented syllables ; as, m» 
\ teorological, derogatorily, tnercinarineu, 

IV. Words in which a short or unaccented syllable is repeated, or fo!- 
lowed by another that closely resembles it; as, ftolUy, farrterituji. 

It must not be inferred that the writer is required, in all cases, to re- 
ject the words embraced under the classes just enumerated. Harsh 
terms are sometimes adapted to the subject, and express the meaning 
more forcibly than any otliera. They should be avoided, however, when 
euphony is desirable, and there are other terms which express the mean- 
ing with equal sigmncance. 

Those words are most agreeable to the ear, in which there is an in. 
termixture of consonants and vowels ; not so many of the former as to 
impede freedom of utterance, or such a recurrence of the latter as fre- 
quently to occasion hiatus. 

§ 377. A regard for harmony also requires us, in the prog- 
ress of a sentence^ to avoid repeating a sound by employing 
ithe same word more than once, or using, in contiguous words, 
Similar combinations of letters. This fault is known as TaU" 
^ology. It may be corrected by substituting a synonyme for 

dow does sound compare tn importance with sense f In what three particnlArs does 
JhsRji^ny consist f 

$ 870. Mention tbe fonr classes of words to be ayoide<1 as inharmonious. When are 
SDcb words to be rejected ? When may they be employed ? What words are moel 
•creeabie to tbe ear ? 

1 877. What is taaiology ? What is Its eflfoctr How may it bo correetad J OWt 
ocsmple*. ' 
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one of the words in wbioh the repeated sonnd oceors.^ The 
unpleasant effect of tautology will be readily perceiyedT in the ' 
fallowing sentences : — '' The general ordered the captain to 
order the soldiers to observe good orders — " We went in an 
enormous car." By a substitution of synonymes, as above 
enggested, we avoid the unpleasant repetitions in these passa* 
ges, and increase their Strength. — *' The general directed the 
captain to command the soldiers to observe good order."— . 
'* We went in a large car." 

J§ 378. Harmony, moreover, is deficient in sentences con- 
ling a succession of words of the same number of syllables; 
B, " No kind of joy can long please us," is less harmonious 
n, " No species of joy can long delight us." So we im- 
ve the sound of the following sentence, in which there is a 
picponderance of dissyllables, by varying the length of the 
words. ^^ She always displays a cheerful temper and pleasant 
humor." — " She invariablt/ exhibits a contented and pleasant 
disposition,*^ 

/^% 379. The second particular on which the Harmony of a 
V^tence depends, is the proper arrangement of its parts. 
However well-chosen the words may be, or however eupho- 
nious in themselves, if they are unskilfully arranged the music 
of the sentence is lost. 

In the harmonions structure of p*>riods, no writer, ancient or mod* 
em, equals Cicero. It was a feature which be regarded as of the utmosl 
miportance to the effect of a composition, and to ensure the perfection 
d which he spared no labor. Indeed, his countrymen generally were 
more thorough in their inyestigations of this subject, and more careful 
in their observance of tne rules pertaining thereto, than are the most 
polished of modem writers. Not only was their language susceptible ol 
more melodious combinations than onrs, but their ears were more deli- 
cately attuned, and were thus the means of affording them livelier plea- 
lure from a well-rounded period. " I have often," says Cicero, " been 
witness to bursts of acclamation in the public assemblies when sentenced 

S 878. In what pentenoes Is bannony deficient? Give examples. 

1 8T9. What Is the second particular on which the harmonj of a aentenoe iiepandsl 
Who surpasses all writers in the harmonioas structure of his periods ? How, as tepffdi 
Qds pvopei^, do the andent BoDuns oompara with the modems f What does Cloara 
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eloeed mosioally ; for that U a pleasure whieh tie ear expecteb" Kbo 
where, alluding to a sentenoe of the eloquent Carbo, he tells ub, " So 
great a clamor was excited on the part of the assembly that it was alto- 
gether wonderful" At the present day, we can not, even with th^ 
most harmonious style, hope to produce such effects It is sufficient if 
the ear is pleased ; it need not be transported. There is danger, more- 
OTer, if a swelling tone is continued too long, of giving to what is oom- 
poeed an air of tumid declamation. The ear of a reader, becoming famil- 
iar with a monotonous melody, is apt to be cloyed with it, and to ooor 
vey to the mind but a slight impression compared with that produced 
by variety. Contiguous sentences must be constructed differently, so 
that their pauses may fall at unequal intervals. Even discords properly 
introduced, and abrupt departures from regularity of cadence, have, at 
times, a good effect Above all, there must be no appearance of labored 
attempts at Harmony ; no sacrifice of Perspicuity, Precision, or Strength, 
to sound. All unmeaning words introduced merely to round a period 
must be regarded as blemishes. When the meaning of a sentence is ex- 
pressed with clearness, force, and dignity, it can hardly fail to strike the 
ear agreeably ; at most, a moderate degree of attention will be all that 
is required for imparting to such a period a pleasing cadence. La- 
bored attempts will often result in nothing more than rendering the 
composition languid and enervated. 

§ 380. The first thing requiring attention in the arrange- 
pient of sentences, is that the parts be disposed in such a way 
(as to be easily read. What the organs of speech find no dif- 
\ficalty in uttering, will, as a general rule, a£ford pleasure to the 
ear. In the progress of a sentence, the voice naturally rests 
at the close of each member ; and these pauses should be so 
distributed as neither to exhaust the breath by their distance 
from each other, nor to require conistant cessations of voice by 
the frequency of their recurrence. Below are presented in con- 
trast a harmonious sentence from Milton, and one of an oppo- 
site character from Tillotson ; the former of which pleases the 



BBj that he has wttneased ? What does he state with respect to s sentenoe of Carbo^ ? 
Why abould we not, at the present day, aim at a similar degree of harmony f What is 
Kooamended with respect to the oonstniction of contiguous sentences ? What is aoaa^ 
times the elTect of discords? W'laf ^>eriodswill generally strike tlte ear agreeably? 
What ia the effect of labored atte^n.^ *•* at harmony ? 

% 880. What first requires attenaon in the arrangement of senterxses ? Where does 
the vqico, in reading, naturally rest ? How should these pauses be jlstribated ? From 
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ear with its well-arranged succession of pauses; while the 
latter offends this organ by reason of the length of its members, 
particularly the closing one, in which the reader finds no 
opportunity for taking breath. 

jPVom MUton, — ^* We ahall conduct you to a hill-Bide, laborions, in- 
deed, at the first ascent; but else, so smooth, so green, so full of goodly 
prospects, and melodious sounds on every side, that the harp of Orpheus 
was not more charming.** 

From TUhtton, — " This discourse concerning the easiness of God*t 
commands, does, all along, suppose and acknowledge the difSculties of 
the first entrance upon a religious course ; except only in those persona 
who have had the happiness to be trained up to religion by the easy 
and insensible degrees of a pious and Yirtuous education.** 

On this same account, a want of skill in the distribution of pauses, 
the example given " as altered** in § 871 is singularly inharmonious ; as, ■ 
also, are many sentences in which there are long parentheses. 

^ § 381. The next thing to be considered is the cadence of 
/periods. The rule bearing on this point is, that when we aim 
/ at dignity or elevation the sound should be made to swell to 
I the last. Herein the requirements of Strength and Harmony 
\ agree, — that the longest members and the fullest and most 
VfiQuorous words be retained for the conclusion. To end a sen- ' 
tence, therefore, with a preposition, or a succession of unac- 
cented wQrds, is as disagreeable to the ear as it is enfeebling. 
Observe the admirable cadence of the following fine sen- 
tsnce of Sterne's : — 

" The accusing spirit which flew up to Heaven*s Chancery with the 
oftih, blushed as he gave it in ; and the recording angel, as he wrote it 
down, dropped a tear upon the word, and blotted it out forever.** 

A slight change at the close of the. sentence will maf its melody. 

** The accusing spirit which flew up to Heaven's Chancery with the 
oath, blushed as he gave it in ; and the recording angel, as he wrote it 
doyn, di'opped a tear, and blotted it ouL** 

§ 382. Finally, as the highest kind of Harmony, — ^most dif- 
[oult to attain, and, when attained, most effective, — ^we have to 

what anthon ara examples quoted, and wherein lies the harmony of the one, and the 
kanhaeas of the other ? What is said of sentences containing long parentheses i 

{ 881. >/hat is the rale for giving an effective cadence to a sentence ? With what 
lo both sti ngth and harmony require us to avoid closing a period ? Bepeat a mualcal 
lentence A m Sterne, point out wherein its harmony conaista, and show how a sU^ 
thaDg0 w{ leetroy its cadencei 
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'^-..eODflider the adaptation of sound to sense. This is tiro-fold 
first, the natural adaptation of partioular sounds 1o certain 
kinds of writing; and, seoondlj, the use of such words in the 
description of sound, motion, or passion, as. either in reality 
or by reason of imaginary associations, bear some resemblance 
to the object described. 

§ 383. Certain currents of sound, it has been said, are 
adapted to the tenor of certain varieties of compositioa 
Sounds have, in many respects, a correspondence with our 
ideas, partly natural, and partly the effect of artificial associa- 
tions. Hence, any one modulation continued impresses a cer- 
tain character on style. Sentences constructed with the 
Ciceronian swell are appropriate to what is grave, important^ 
or magnificent ; for this is the tone which such sentiments natu- 
rally assume : but they suit no violent passion, no eager 
reasoning, no familiar address. These require sentences 
brisker, easier, and more abrupt No one current of sounds, 
therefore, will be found appropriate to different compositions, 
or even to different parts of tlie same production. To use the 
• same cadence in an oration and letter would be as absurd as 
to set the words of a tender love-song to the air of a stately 
march. There is thus much room for taste and judgment in 
forming such combioations of words as are suited to the sub- 
ject under consideration. 

§ 284. Not only is a general correspondence of the current 
of sound with that of thought to be maintained in composi- 
tion, but, in particular cases, the words, either by their length, 
their rapidity of movement, or some other peculiarity, may 
be made to resemble the sense with the happiest effect. This 
can sometimes be accomplished in prose, but is to be looked 

1 882. What is the highest kind of hannony f Under what two heads do we ooo* 
Bidor (he adaptation of sound to sense f 

( 888. To what are certain currents of sound adapted ? Explain the reason. What 
la the result of continuing any one modulation f To what are sentences oonstroeted 
with the Ckcetonian swell appropriate? To what are the/unsnitedf Ii. what, tb«i\ 
Is there much room for taste and Judgment 7 

1 881 How may wards be made to resemble the sense? In what Aepartnint cf 
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for chiefly in poetry, where inversions and other licenses giye 
us a greater command of sound. 

The sounds of words are employed for representing, 
ctiiefly, three classes of ohjects : first, other sounds ; secondly, 
different kinds of motion ; thirdly, the passions of the mind. 

The simplest variety of this kind of Harmony is the imi^ 
tation, by a proper choice of words, of striking sounds which 
we wish to describe ; such as the noise of waters, or the roar* 
ing of winds. 

This imitation is not difficult No great degree of art is required in 
a poet, when he is describing sweet and soft sounds, to use words that 
are composed principally of liquids and vowels, and therefore glide 
ensily along ; or, when he is speaking of harshl^oises^ to throw togethev 
a number cf rough syllables of difficult pronunciation. This is, in fact, 
no more than a contiaued onomatopoeia, a rhetorical figure already de* 
fined ; it is simply carrying out a principle which has operated in the 
formation of many words in our language; In common conversation we 
speak of the whistling of winds, the shriek »f the eagle, the whoop of the 
Indian, the buzz of insects, and the hisa of serpents. These sounds we 
express respectively by articulate sounds which resemble them; and 
this is just what the poet seeks to do, only at greater length, and by 
combinations instead of individual words. 

The first two examples are passages from Paradise Lost, represent* 
ing respectively the sounds made by the unclosing of the gates of Hell, 
and the opening of the portals of Heaven. Observe how admirably 
these sentences are adapted, each to its subject; how harsh the one^ 
how harmonious the other. 

*' On s sadden, open flj. 
With ImpetaoQs recoil, and jarrtng eonnd, 
The infernal doors; and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder." 

" Heaven opened wide 
Her erer-dnring gates, harmonioos sonnd. 
On golden hinges taming.'* 

None knew better than Pope the effect of this higher kind of Ha» 

• % 

Minpoflltion, ehietly, is this beauty to be looked for, and why? What three claases ef 
olflects are oftensst thas represented by sounds? What is the simplest variety of ihis 
kind of harmony f How may sweet and soft sounds be represented ? How, harsh 
Boises ? Wh«t figure is thus carried out t Give examples of words formed in imitation 
of the sounds which they denote. What do the first two examples represent ? How 
to they compare with each other? What poet, in partioular, has attained this higher 
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oumy. He thwi, Sa the Odywey (zzL, 449), repr«aents the •oond «C • 

bow-strbg : — 

<*TbeBtriiig,letfl7, 
Tkoanged tihort and iharp^ like the shrill swallow's 017." 

So, in his Iliad (xdil, 146), he imitates the noise of axes and iaZliBg 
nks* — 

** Lond sonndB the aze, redoubling strokes on strokes^ 
On sU Mdes ronnd the forest horls her oaks 
Headlong. Deep echoing groan the thickets brown. 
Then, rruUingt craekUng^ ercuMnQf tlmnder downj^ 

Hie roaring of a whirlpool he describes in the following terms 2— 

** Dire Bcjlla there a scene of horror forms, 
And here Charjbdis fills the deep with storms ; 
When the tide msbes from her rumbling caves, 
The rough i%bk roarn : tumuUuaua boll the wares.** 

In ftUnsion to the very subject before ns, — ^L e. making the sotmd, in 
poetry, resemble the sense, — ^the same author gives a precept, and 
strikingly illustrates it, in a single line : — 

" Bat, when lood surges lash the sonnding shore, 
The hoaree rough verse ehotUd like the torrent roar^* 

In the second place, the sound of words is often employed 

to imitate motion, whether swift or slow, violent or gentle, 

equable or interrupted. Though there is no natural affinity 

between sound and motion, yet in the imagination they are 

closely connected, as appears from the relation subsisting be- 

tween music and dancing. 

Long syllables naturally give the impression of slow and difficolt 
motion, as in these lines of Pope : — 

** A needless Alexandrine ends the song; 
nuUt Uke a tootmded enake, drags ite slow length along, 

** Just writes to make his barrenness appear, 
And strains from hardrhound brainfi eight lines a year* 

A succession of short syllables containing but few consonants de 
notes rapid motion, as in the last of the following lines from Cowley, 

kind of harmony f Befieat the lines In which he represents the sonnd of a bow-etring; 
those in which he imitates the noise of axes and falling oaks ; those in which he de> 
•oribes the roaring of a whirlpool ; those in which he alludes to the subject under oon 
lideration. 

What is the second variety of this kind of harmony f What is said of the conneo* 
Hon between sonnd and motion f How is the impression of slow and difflcolt motici 
conveyed? Ulustrate this from Pope. How is rapid moti<»i denoted f Qaote^inUhi» 
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wtkich Johnson says, as an example of representatiye Tersifieation, " per 
baps no other English line can equal." 

*" He If ho defers thts work from day to day, 
Don on a river's Imok expecting stay. 
Till the whole stream that stopped him shall be gone,— 
Which rwM, and^ at it n»iM, Jbrever tkMll run onJ* 

Pope famishes an example of easy metrical flow, which adminblj 
represents the genUe motion of which he speaks. 

*" Bolt is the strain when Zephjr gently blows, 
And ih€ 9m4)cih tweam in tmootJur numb&rt jfowt." 

A sudden calm at sea is well painted in the following lines :— 

** Then the shrouds drop ; 
The downy feather, on thA cordage bung,' 
Moves not : the flat sea solnes like yellow gold 
Fosed In the Are, or like the marble floor 
Of some old temple wide.** 

Sounds are also capable of representiog the emotions and 
passfons of the mind : not that there is, logically speaking, 
any resemblance between the two ; but inasmuch as different 
syllabic combinations awaken certain ideas, and may thus pre- 
dispose the reader's mind to sympathy with that emotion on 
which the poet intends to dwell Of this, Dryden's Ode on 
St. Cecilia's Day is a striking exemplification ; as, also, is 
Collins' Ode on " The Passions." An extract or two from 
the latter poem will sufficiently illustrate the subject; it will 
be observed that the words, the metre, and the cadence, ad- 
mirably correspond with the emotion in each case depicted. 

** Next Anger mshed, his eyes on flre^ 
In lightnings owned his secret stings ; 
In one rude dash he struck the lyre, 
And swept with hurried hand the stringn** 

** With wotal measures wan Despair- 
Low sullen sounds his grief beguiled ; 
A solemn, strange, and mingled air, 
*Twa8 sad by fits, bj starts twas wild! ** 



Iratloiu a Use ftom Cowley, highly commended by Johnson. Quote a couplet of Popo% 
which reprMents gentle motion. Bepeat the example in wLich a sudden calm at set 
(b described. What else are sounds capable of representing ? Expiaf n bow this Is pos* 
rible. What poems afTord examples? Bepeat the passages quoted ftom Collins* Ods^ 
KDd fc)JK>w how the sound corresponds with the emotiou denoted. 
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HBnt tkov, O Hope, with ejos so fUr, 
What was thy delighted measure f 
Btlll It whispered promised pleason^ 
And bade the lovely scenes at distance hall I 
Btill would bftr touch the strain prolong, 

And fix>m the rocks, the woods, the vale, 
6ho called on Echo stUl through all her song; 

And where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A Sfrft responsive yoice was hoard at every cIom , 
And Hope, enchaniod, smiled, and waved her golden halt 1 " 
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LESSON LXIII. 

EXERCISE ON HAEMONT. 

Correct the followiiig sentences according to the rules 

for the promotion of Harmony : — 

1. No mortal author, in the ordinary fate and yicissitude of ihings, 
knows to what use his works, whatever they are, may, some time or 
other, be applied (§381). 2. It is likewise urged, that there are, by 
computation, in this kingdom, above ten thousand parsons, whose reve- 
nues, added to those of my Lords the Bishops, would suffice to maintain, 
at their present rate of living, half a million, if not more, poor men. 
8. Study to unite with firmness gentle pleasing manners (§ 378). 4. He 
was mortifyingly rebuked for the mischievousness of his behavior. 5. 
There are no persons, or, if there are any, assuredly they are few in 
number, who nave not, at some time of li&, either directly or indirect- 
ly, with or without consciou&aess on their part, been of service to their 
fellow-creatures, or at least a portion of tneoL 6. Thou rushedst into 
the midst of the conflict and swervedst not. 7. I have just made ar- 
rangements for /orwarding fimr bales of goods. 8. A mild child is 
liked better than a wild cluld. 9. St. Augustine lived holily and god- 
lily. 10. Notwithstanding the barefacedness of his conduct, we could 
not help pitying, the miserableness of his condition. 11. The slow horse 
that keeps on his course may beat the fast horse that stops to eat or 
sleep by the way (§ 878). 12. It is he that has committed the deed, at 
least accessorily. 13. Sobermindedness and shamefacedness are by 
some considered evidences of virtue. 14. Generally speaking, a pru- 
dent general will avoid a general engagement unless his forces are equal 
in bravery and discipline to those of his opponent. 15. This is distinct- 
ly stated m an encyclical letter of that age. 16. Energy, industry, tPim- 
perancc, and handiness, recommend mechanics. 17. Hydrophoma 
(which is derived from two Greek words, meaning/ear of toater, and is 
no called from the aversion to that element which it produces in human 
patients suffering from its attack, though it seldom causes, a similar 
tveraion in the animal from whose bite it originates) sometimes does not 
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display itself for months after the poison has been received into the 8y» 
tern. 18. To two tnifes I have made up my mind never to listen. 19l 
Days, weeks, and months, pass by ; the rocks shall waste and man shah 
turn to dust 20. In an artalogons case, this might be different 21. 
Should liberty continue to be abused, as it has been for some time past, 
(and, though demagogues may not admit it, yet sensible and observing 
men will not deny, that it has been,) the people will seek relief in des- 
potism or in emigration. 22. We should carefully examine into, and 
candidly pass judgment on, our faults. 23. In a few years, the hatid of 
industry may change the face of a country, so that one who was familiar 
with it may be upable to recognize it as that which he once knew ; but 
many generations must pass before any change can be wrought in the 
sentiments or manners of a people, cut off from intercourse with the 
rest of the world, and thereby confined to the sphere of their own nar* 
row experience (§ 380). 24. Confident as you are now in your asser- 
tions, and positive as you are in your opinions, the time, be assui^d, ap- 
proaches, when things and men will appeal in a different light to you. 
26. Some chranieUrt, by an injudicious use of familiar phrases, express 
themselves sillily, 26. The scene is laid on an tiiland lake. 
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LESSON LXIV. 

UNITY. 

§385/ The last essential property of a good style la 
ijNiTT ; vhich consists in the restriction of a sentence to one 
ieading proposition, modified only by such .accessories as are 
materially and closely connected with it.^ The very nature 
of a sentence implies that it must contain but one proposition. 
It may, indeed, consist of parts ; but these must be so bound 
together as to convey to the mind the impression of one fact, 
and one alone. 

§ 386. [The first requirement of Unity is, that during the 
course of tGe sentence the scene and the subject be changed 
as little ftj possible.^ The reader must not be hurried by sud- 

$ 885. Wliat is the last essential property of a good style ? In wbat does nnity ooa- 
■tt? 'Wbat does the nature of a sentence imply? If it consbts of parts, what iciist 
Be th^ character f 

% 8M. What is the first requirement of wdty? What is the eflfect of Hidden trsnil* 
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den transitions from place to place, or from person t<) person, 
One leading subject at a time is eDough for tlie mind to con- 
template ; when more are iotroduced, the attention is dis- 
tracted, the Unity destroyed, and the impression weakened. 
This, it will be seen, is the effect in the following sentence^ 
which contains no less than four subjects,— /rie/zd's, we^ I^ tohc 
[that is, passengers\ Observe how a slight change in th« 
construction gets rid of two of the subjects and thus insures 
the Unity of the sentence. 

'/ My friends turned back after we reached the ressel, on board of 
which I was received with kindness by the passengers, who vied witb 
each other in showing me attention.** 

Coi reded. — *'M^ rriends having tamed back after we reached tli€ 
yessel, the passengers received me oi board with kindness, and Tied 
with each other in showing me attention." 

§ 387. Ik second rule is, do not crowd into one sentence 
things that^ave no connection^ 

This rule is violated in the following passage : — " Archbishop Tlllot- 
■on di«»d in this year. He was exceedingly beloved both by. King Wil- 
liam and Queen Mary, who nominated Dr. Tennison, Bishop of Lin- 
coln, to succeed him.'* Who, from the beginning of this sentence, 
would expect such a conclusion f When we are told that he was loved 
by the king and queen, we naturally look for some proof of this affee* 
lion, or at least something connected witb the main proposition ; whereas 
we are suddenly informed of Dr. Tennison*s nomination in his place. To 
correct such an error, we must remove the discordant idea, and embody 
it, if it is essential that it be presented, in a distmct sentence : — ^ lie was 
exceedingly beloved by King William and Queen Mary. Dr. Tennison, 
Bishop of Lincoln, was nominated to succeed him.'* 

The following sentence, from a translation of Plutarch, is still wors«k 
Speaking of the Greeks^ under Alexander, the author says : — 

** Their march was through an uncultivated country, whose savage 
inhabitants fared hardly, having no other riches than a breed of lean 
«heep, whose flesh was rank and unsavory, by reason of their continual 
feeding upon sea-fish** 

Here the scene is changed again and again. The march of the 



tkms In s seatenoe firom place to place or from person V) person ? Illnstrate this with a 
iOBtenee containing foor Bubjecrs. and show how the faait may be corrected. 

S 887. What is the second role fur thv preservation of anity ? Repeat a passage ia 
which it is violated. Show wherein the error lies, and correct it Give the sabstanes 
If the ptfiflga piloted frnoi a j^analatloii of Plataroh. WhatisolileetloiiAbltia tt? Ia 
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OreekB, the dcBeription of the inhabitants through whose country ^ey 
^ trayeUed, the account of their sheep, and the reason why these ani- 
mals made unsavory food, form a medley which can not fail to be 
distasteful in the highest degree to an intelligent reader. 

A violation of this rule is fatal to Unity even in periods 
of no great length, as is apparent from the examples just 
given ; in sentences unduly protracted, however, there is a 
still greater liability to err in this particular. The involved 
style of Clarendon furnishes numerous examples. Nor does he 
stand alone ; many of the old writers are, in this respect, 
equally faulty. From Shaftesbury we shall quote a sentence 
in point. He is describing the effect of the sun in the frozen 
regions ; beginning with this orb as his prominent subject, he 
soon proceeds to certain monsters and their exploits ; whence, 
by an unexpected and unaccountable transition, he suddenly 
brings man into view, and admonishes him at some length cj 
to his religious duties. The only way to correot such an in- 
volved period as this, is to break it up into several smaller 
sentences. 

"It breaks the icy fetters of the main, where vast sea-monstera 
pierce through floating islands, with arms which can withstand the 
crystal rock ; whilst oQiers, who of themselves seem great as islands, 
ore by their bulk alone armed against all but man ; whose superiority 
over creatures of such stupendous size and force, should make him 
mindful of his privilege of reason, and force him humbly to adore the 
great composer of these wondrous frames, and the author of his own 
• superior wisdom. *' 

It may be contended that, in passages like the above, punctuation 
will bring out the meaning by showing the relation between the various 
parts ; and that, therefore, if conmias, semicolons^ and colons, are prop- 
erly used, a violation of Unity may be tolerated. It is true that punc- 
tuation does much to remedy even faults as gross as those in the last 
paragraph ; but it must be remembered that the points it employs do 
not make divisions of thought, but merely serve to mark those already 
existing, and are therefore proper only when they correspond with the 
latter. Let those who think that a proper distribution of points will 



what sentences is a want of i^nltj most likely to occur ? Whose long and intricate pe- 
riods fiirnish examples? From whom Is a sentence In point qnoted? Give its sub- 
Btanoe. What mistaken view do some take with respect to the ooireotion of senteiMOf 
ififident In nnitj, hj means of pnncitnation 1 Show why this view is mls la ken . 
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make up for the wmt of Unity, try ilie ezperimant in the l&st eacampi« 
Hie ideas it contains are so foreign to each other that ire mriFt have at 
least three distinct sentences to express them properly ; yet it is eyi- 
dent that, as the members now stand, periods between them are inad- 
missible, on ai6coant of the closeness of their connection. 

§ 388.( In the third place, a regard for Unity requires that 

we avoid long parentheses. We have already alluded to^^eir 

effect as prejadioial to Clearness, Strength, and Harmony. ' In 

the old writers they are of frequent occurrence, and conatitute 

so palpable a fault that in later times it has been thought the 

safest course to reject parentheses of every kind. Passages 

in which they occur, must be divided into as many sentencea 

as there are leading propositions. 

ExAMPLi. — ^The qnicksilTer mines of Idria, in Austria (which irere 
discovered in 1797, by a peasant, who, catching some water from a 
spring, found the tub so heavy that he coold not move it, and the bottom 
covered with a shining substance which turned out to be mercury) yield, 
every year, over three hundred thousand pounds of that valuable metaL 

Corrected, — ^The quicksilver mines of Idria, in Austria, were dieeor- 
ered by a peasant in 1797. Catchine some water from a spring, ha 
found the tub so heavy that he could not move it, and the bottom 
covered with a shining substance which turned out to be mercury. Of 
this valuable metal, the mines in question yield, every year, over three 
hundred thousand pounds. 

EXERCISE. 

Correct the following sentences so that their Unity may 

be preserved, altering the punctuation as may be required by 

the changes made : — 

1. The usual acceptation takes profit and pleasure for two different 
things, and not only calls the followers or votaries of them by the sever- 
al^ names of busy and idle men, but distinguishes the fEtculties of the 
mind, that are conversant about them ; calling the operations of the 
first, wisdom ; and of the other, wit ; — ^which is a Saxon word, used to 
express what the Spaniards and Italians call ingenio, and the French, 
etpritf both from tne Latin : though I think wit more particularly sig- 
nifies that of poetry, as may occur in remarks on the Runic language. — 
8m WiuiAM Temple. 2. To this succeeded that licentiousness which 
entered with the Restoration, and fr^m infecting our religion and morals 
fell to corrupt our language ; which last was not likely to be much im- 
proved by those who at that time made up the court of King Charles 
t^e Second ; either such as had followed him in his banishment, or who 

a^i^ —I I- I 1 1 - -- - - — - I, - 

S 8S& What to the third rale f What Is tho eiEdot of long psr«Dth«MS t 



s. 
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luid b«en altog^ether conyersant in the dialeet of these fiuiAtle times ; of 
young men who had been educated in the same country ; so that the 
court, which used to be the standard of correctness and propriety of 
Bpeech, was then, and I think has eyer since continued, the worat school 
in EIngland for that accomplishment ; and so will remain, till better care 
l>e taken in the education of our nobility, that they may set out in the 
-world with some foundation of literature, in order to oualify them for 
patterns of politeness.— Swift. S. We left Italy with a nne wind, which 
continued three days ; when a yiolent storm droye us to the coast of 
Sardinia, which is free from all kinds of poisonous and deadly herbs, 
except one; which resembles parsley, and which, they say, causes 
tliose who eat it to die of laughing. 4. At C!oleridge's table we were 
introduced to Count Frioli, a foreigner of engaging manners and fine 
eony ersational powers, who was killed the foUowmg day by a steamboat 
explosion. 6. The lion is a noble animal, aiid has been known to liye ' 
6fty years in a state of confinement. 6. Haydn (who was the son of a^ 
poor wheelwright, and is best known to us by a noble oratorio called 
" The Creation,** which he is said to haye composed after a season of 
solemn prayer for diyine assistance) wrote fine pieces of music when he 
-was no more than ten years old. '7. The famous poisoned yalley of Java 
(which, as Mr. Loudon, a recent trayeller in that region, informs us, is 
twenty miles in length and is filled with skeletons of men and birds ; and 
into which it is said that the neighboring tribes are in the habit of 
driying criminals, as a conyenient mode of executing capital punish- 
ment) has proyed to be the crater of an extinct yolcano, in which car* 
bonic acid is generated in great quantities, as in the Grotto del Cane at 
Naples. 8. The Chinese women are for the most part industrious ; and 
use, as embellishments of their beauty, paint, false hair, oils, and pork 
fat. 9. London, which is a yery dirty city, has a population of two 
millions and a quarter. 10. We next took the cars, which were filled 
to overflowing, and brought us to a landing, where a boat was in wait- 
ing that looked as if it were a century old ; bat which, while we were 
examining its worm-eaten sides, put on at a rate which soon showed us 
that its sailing qualities were by no means contemptible, and taught us 
the practical lesson that it is unsafe to judge of the merits of a thing by 
its external appearance. 
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LESSON LXV. 

THE FORMING OF STYLE. 

§ 389. As we have now considered tbe various kinds ot 

B^le, and the essential properties which should be preberved 

in them all, it may not be out of place to add a few practical 

suggestions respecting the best mode of forming a ohar&cter- 

14 
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istio manner of expressing one's thoughts. Whether a jcaof 

composer's style is to be concise or diffuse, simple or labored, 
nervous or feeble, will depend/of course, in a great measure^ 
on the bent of his mind when he shall hare attained mature 
years ; but, as it is necessary to begin composing at an early 
age, it is unsafe to trust to the vicissitudes of natural tem 
perament, and run the risk of contracting bad habits, which, 
when discovered, it may be hard to lay aside. These difficul- 
ties it is best to avoid by employing, from the outset, such 
aids as reason and experience recommend. The object in so 
•doing is not to sacrifice nature to art, to restrain the flow of 
genius, or to destroy individuality of manner : bat, on the 
other hand, to promote the healthy, development of this indi- 
viduality ; to modify its extravagances, suppress those of its 
features which are objectionable,, and cultivate with the ut- 
most care such as are meritorious and pleasing. 

§ 390. In the first place, give careful and earnest thotight 

to the subject about which you propose to write. 

Though at first sight this may seem to have little to do with th« 
formation of style, the relation between the two is in reality extremely 
dose. Before we have ourselves obtained a fall, clear, and decided, 
view of a subject, we can not hope to communicate such an impression 
of it to others. The habit of writing without first having distinct ideas 
of what we intend to say, will inevitably produce a loose, confused, and 
slovenly, style. 

§ 391. Secondly, compose frequently. Rules are of ser- 
vice, but they are not intended to take the place of practice. 
Nothing but exercise will give facility of composition. 

§ 392. In the third place, compose slowly and with care 
It ij3 to hasty and careless writing that a bad style may gene- 



% 889. On what will the charr>eteristic8 of a yoang compoeef s style, in a great mea* 
fare, depend ? What is said of the necessity of nsing aids in the formation of style! 
What is the object in so doln^ ? 

1 89a What is the first rule relating to the formation of style ? What is said of the 
ocdmection between style and thonght ? What will inevitably resalt from writing wltb* 
out having distinct ideas of what we intend to say ? 

fi 991. Wh&t is the seeond rolof 
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rally bo traced. Faults are thus contraoted which it will cost 
infinite trouble to unlearn. 

Qnintilian (bk. x., ch. 8) aUndea to this point is. the following 
terms: — " I enjoin that snch as are beginning the practice of composition 
'write slowly and with anxious deliberation. Their great object, at first» 
nbould be to write as well as pqasible ; practice will enable them to 
write quickly. By degrees, matter will offer itself still more readily ; 
-words will be at hand; composition will flow; every thing, as in the 
arrangement of a well-ordered family, will present itself in its proper 
place. The sum of the whole is this : by hasty composition we shall 
never acquire the art of composing well; by writing well, we shall soon 
be able to write speedily." 

§ 393. Fourthly, retdse car ef icily. Nothing is more neces- 
sary to what is written, or more important to the writer 
'' Condemn," says Horace, in his Epistle to the Pisos, y. 
292-294, '' condemn that poem which many a day and many a 
blot have not corrected, and castigated ten times to perfect a(^ 
curacy." 

Even the most experienced writers are apt to commit oversights, foi 
which revision is the only remedy. If we put aside what has been writ- 
ten till the expressions we have used are forgotten, and then review ou 
work with a cool and critical eye, as if it were the performance of an* 
other, we shall discern many imperfections which at first were over^ 
lOokedL This is the time for pruning away redundancies ; for seeing 
that the parts of sentences are correctly arranged and connected by 
the proper partides ; for observing whether the requirements of gram- 
mar are strictly complied with ; and for bringing style into a consistent 
and effective form. Disagreeable as this labor of correction may be, all 
must submit to it who would attain literary distinction, or even express 
their thoughts with ordinary propriety and force. A little practice will 
Eoon create a critical taste, and render the work if not pleasant, at least 
easy and tolerable. 

§394. In the fifth -phkOOj stiuiy the style of the best au 
ihors. Notice their peculiarities ; observe what gives effect 

{ 893. What is the third rule ? • To what is a bad style generally traceable ? What 
li (^iDtilian'B advice on this point ? 

1 898. What it) the fourth rale ? What does Horace say on this point t Descrlbt 
file niost eflTectlre method of revising. To what, tn this process, must the anther*! 
attention be directed ? W hat is said of the necessity of this labor of correction ? 

§ 894 What is the fifth role ? Explain what is meant by this. What is said of se^ 
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to their writiogB ; compare one ^ith anotbdr ; and, in <ooinpo> 
3ing, endeavor to avoid their faults and imitate their beauties. 

No servile imitatioii is here recommended. This is in the hIgheBl 
degree dangerous, generally resniting in stiffness and artificiality of 
manner, and a lack of self-confidence, which is fatal to sncceeB in coin- 
position. Avoid adopting a favorite author's peculiar phrases or con> 
•tructions. " It is iufiniiely better," says Blair, " to have something 
that is our own, though of moderate beauty, than to affect to shine ui 
borrowed ornaments, which will, at ^ast, betray the utter poverty of 
our geniusb** Modifying our style by assimilating it to one which we 
particularly admire, or which the world has stamped with its approval, 
b quite a different thing from laying aside our own individuality en- 
tirely, to adopt another's, which we have but a slight chance of being 
able to maintain. 

No exercise is likely to aid us more in acquiring a good style than 
to translate frequently from the writings of some eminent English au- 
thor into our own words ; to take, for instance, a page of Addison or 
(xoldsmith, and, having read it over until we have fully mastered the 
meaning, to lay aside the book and attempt to reproduce the passage 
from memory. A comparison of what we have written with the origi- 
nal will then show us in what the faults of our style consist, and how 
we may correct them ; and, among the different modes of expressing the 
same thought, will enable us to perceive which is the most beautifuL 

§ 395. Avoid such mannerism as loould prevent you from 
adapting your style to your subject and to the capacity of 
those you address. Keep the object proposed in view^, aod 
let your mode of expression be strictly consistent therewith. 
Nothing is more absurd than to attempt a florid, poetical 
Htyle, on occasions when it is our business only to reason ; or 
to speak with elaborate pomp of expression, before persons to 
whom such magnificence is unintelligible. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISE ON THE ESSENTLiL PROPERTIES OP STYLIl 
In the following sentences, make such corrections as are 
required by the rules for Purity, Propriety, Precision, Clear- 
ness, Strength, Harmony, and Unity : — 

=-T — 

vile Iroitstion ? What does Blair saj on this subject f Show thtf diflbrence lotween a 
mnVki imitation and the coarse here advised. What exercise is likely to utd us in ao- 
qnirlng a good s^le t 

S 695. What is the last role, relafisg to the adaptation of the style to the sabjeotf 
What advice Is given on this head ? 
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1. MisfortimeB neyer arrive siogly, but crowd upon us en maue irheo 

w« are least able to resist them. 2. A [peaceable, or peaceful f ] rallev ; 

— a [peaceable, or peaceful t] disposition. 8. 1 decline accepting of the 

situation. 4. Petrai'ch was much esteemed by his countrymen, who, even 

at the present day, mention with reverence the poet of Vaucluee and the 

inventor of the tonnet. 5. This is <o ; and to cruel an [act, or action t] has 

rarely been heard of. 6. The lad can not leave his father ; for, if he 

should leave hmiy fie would die. 7. The works of art receive a great 

advantage from the resemblance which they have to those of iiatnre^ 

because heia the similitude is not only pleasant, but the pattern is p«r* 

feet. 8. A 6'iend exaggerates a man's virtues ; one who U hostile et^ 

deavors to wjognify his crimes (§ 8741 9. This is not a principle that we 

can act on and adhere to, 10. Diana of the Ephesians is great 11. 

We do things frequently that we repent of afterwards. 12. Great and 

r^ch men owe much to chance, which giyes to one what it takes from 

others. 13. There are tliose who allow uieir envy of thoee who are more 

fortunate than themselves to get the better of them to such an extent 

that tliey try to injure them all they can. 14. [Classic, or classical t] 

and English school ; — a [classic, or classical ?] statue. 15. Running out 

to see whether there was a new emeutey which the hauteur of the new 

governor rendered very plaueible^ I came within an ace of being dune for, 

16. They attempted to remain incog. 17. If a man have little merit, he 

had ne^ futve much modesty. 18. The laws of nature are truly what 

Lord Bacon styles his aphorisms, — laws of laws. Civil laws are always 

imperfect, and often false deductions from t/iemf or applications of t/iem; 

nay, they stand, in many instances, in direct opposition to them. 19. 

Being content with deserving a triumph, he refused the honor of it 20. 

That temperamental dignotione, and conjectures of prevalent humors, 

may be collected from spots in our nails, we are not averse to concede. 

21. It cannot be impertinent or ridiculous, therefore, in such a country, 

whatever it might be in the Abbot of St Real's, which was Savoy, I 

think ; or in Peru, under the Incas, where Garcilasso de la Vega says it 

was lawful for none but the nobility to study — for men of all degrees 

to instruct themselves in those affairs wherein they may be actors, or 

judges of those that act, or controllers of those that judge. 22. The moon 

was casting a pale light oa the numerous graves that were scattered 

before me, as it peered above the horizon when I opened the little gate 

of the church>yard. 23. This work, having been fiercely attacked by 

critics, he proposes for the present to lay aside. 24. Men look witii an 

evil eye upon the good that is in others, and think that tJieir reputation 

obscures thjem^ and that ^A«tr commendable qualities do stand in ^A^ir light; 

and therefore they do what they can to cast a cloud over them^ that the 

bright shining of their virtues may not obscure them^ 25. In this uneasy 

Etate, both of his public and private life, Cicero was oppressed by a ne«^ 

and cruel affliction, the death of his beloved daughter, TuUia, vsnicfa 

happened soon after her divorce from Dolabella, whose manners and 

humors were entirely disagreeable to her. 26. The erroneous judgment 

of parent) concerning the conduct of schoolmasters, has crushed the 

peace of many an ingenious man who is engaged in the care of youth ; 

and paved the way to the ruin of hopeful boys. 27. The discont«nte<? 

vaan (as his spleen irritates and sours his temper, and leads him to dis*. 

hai^e its venom on all with whom he stands connected) is never found 

Titlout a great share of malignity. 28. We have hetmehoused out of oi3( 
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fjl^ti hj tlMse dod-p6U% and hUukauardt. 29. As no one is free frcm 
faults, BO fewant good qualities {§378). SO." No man of feeling en 
look upoTk the oetan without fading an emotion of grarKlenr. 31. lite 
iiifrc0fMiW?««s9 of many tradesmen leads them to speak derogatoril^d 
their ceighbors. 82. With Cicero's imdngs, it is nght tbat young <& 
Tines should be conversant; but they should not give theni the prefe^ 
ence to Demosthenes, who, by many degrees, excelled the other ; at lead 
M an orator, 83. After he has finished his elementary studies, whidi 
will discipline his mind, and fit it for the pursuit of more advanced 
branehes, I advise him to commence with the ancient langna^es, wbidi 
wiU, by easy stages, prepare him for the acquisition of tlie moders 
tongues ; whence he may with propriety proceed to the care/al study 
of the higher departments of mathematics and belles-lettres, iirliich form 
an important part of every scholar's education. . 84. Sucli -were the 

Erudenoe and energy of Cicero's course during this critical btate of sf- 
kirs, that his countrymen overlooked his 9df-c(mceitednes8, and vied 
with eaeh other in testifying their respect to 'Hne father of his conn try' 
86. He toed to u»e many expressions, which, though ttseful, are not utth 
tUv uied, and have not come into general loe. 
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LESSON LXVI. 



CRITICISM. 



§ 396. Definition, — Criticism (from the Greek KpCvta^ ^ 
judge) may be defined as the art of judging with propriety con- 
oeming any object or combination of objects. In the more 
limited signification in which it is generally nsed, its proyince 
is confined to literature, philology, and the ,fine arts, and to 
subjects of antiquarian, scientific, or historical investigation. 
In this sense, every branch of literary study, as well as each 
of the arts, has its proper criticism. 

^397. Rules, — It is criticism that has developed the rulea 
and principles of Bhetoric. As was remarked when we first 
entered on the study of this subject, its rules are not arbi- 
trary, but have been deduced from a careful examination of 

. ' — ■ ' ■ 

1 396. From what Is the term criticism derived ? What does it signify f As g«n- 
mdljr used, to what is it confined f 

I SOT. How bave the rules and principles of rhetoric been developed? What bo< 
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tliose great productions which have been admired as beautiful 
in every age. Nor has beauty been the sole object of the 
critic^s search. Truth, particularly in history and the scien- 
ces, it has been his province not only to seek out, but, when 
found, to use as a balance in weighing the objects on which ha 
passes judgment. The office of criticism, therefore, is, first to 
establish the essential ideas which answer to our conceptions 
of the beautiful or the true in each branch of study ; and next 
to point out, by reference to these ideas, the excellencies or 
deficiencies of individual works, according as they approach, or 
Tary from, the standard in question. 

Thus historical criticism teaches us to distingnish the true from the 
fialse, or the probable from the improbable, in historical works : scien- 
tific criticism has in view the same object in each respectire line of 
Bcience : literary criticism, in a general sense, investigates the merits 
and demerits of style or diction, according to the received standard of 
excellence in every language; while, in poetry and the arts, it develops 
the principles of that more refined and exquisite sense i*{ beauty which 
forms the ideal model of perfection in each. 

§ 398. Relation bettoeen its ancient and itspresefit charac- 
ter. — Criticism originated among the Greeks and Romans at an 
early day, and was carried by them to a high degree of perfec- 
tion. Aristotle, Dionysius Halicarnasseus, and Longinus, 
among the former, and, among the latter, Cicero and Quintil- 
ian, did much towards awakening a critical taste in their 
respective countrymen ; enabling them to appreciate propriety 
of diction, and making them acquainted with those minute 
matters, which, however insignificant they may appear, are 
essential to effective composition. 

The classical critics, however, confined themselves mainly to that 
department of their art which has reference to the principles of beauty. 
Their sphere of knowledge beiog more limited than ours, their minds 



tides biMicty has been the ol^ect of the critle'B search ? What, then, Is the ofQre of 
Briticism ? What does historical criticiBm teach us ? What is the object of scientific 
orlticlsin ? What, of literary orltidsm ? 

S 898. What is said of criticism among the ancient Greeks and Romans ? What 
oothcm are mentioned as distlngnished In this department? What effect didtheii 
•flbrts prodace on their eonntrytnen f To what did the claaaloal critics oonflne thorn* 
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were more leditloittly exercised in reflecting on their own pereeptkna 
Hence the astonishing progress they made in the fine arts ; and henee, 
in literature, beauty of language and sentiment was their highest aim. 
Accordingly, the criticisms of antiquity relate almotit ezclusiveJy to liter- 
ature and the arts ; and the term b, therefore, still confined, in its most 
popular signification, to those provinces of research. 

The criticism of Truth, which pertains chiefly to history and science^ 
was of later origin ; but may be regarded as closely allied to the crili- 
eism of beauty, inasmuch as it is regulated by analogous principles, and 
minds which possess a high degree of judgment in the one are generally 
capable of forming right apprehensions in the other. One principle, im- 
portant to be noted, is equally true of each : that, whether beauty or 
truth is the aim, ex^nsiye knowledge of the subject, as well as education 
and practice, is necessary in the sound critic ; — ^yet knowledge alone is 
not sufficient ; the ability to discriminate and judge correctly is stfll 
more important, and this no knowledge, however great, can supply. To 
be acquainted with a rule, and to be able to apply it in diffictdt cases, 
are entirely different things. 

§ 399. Literary Criticism. — ^Wo have here to do with 
criticism, only so far as it pertains to the works of literature. 
The rules of good writing having been deduced in the manner 
above described, it is the business of the critic to employ 
them as a standard, by a judicious comparison with which he 
may distinguish what is beautiful and what is faulty in every 
performance. He must look at the sentiments expressed, and 
judge of their correctness and consistency ; he must view the 
performance as a whole, and see whether it clearly and proper- 
ly embodies the ideas intended to be conveyed ; he must ex- 
amine whether there is sufficient variety in the style, must 
note its beauties, and show, if it is susceptible of improve- 
ment, in what that improvement should consist ; he must see 
whether the principles of syntax or rhetoric are violated ; and, 
finally, must extend his scrutiny even to the individual words 

selves f How is the astonishing progress of the ancients in the fine arts ezptaioed ? la 
Hteratorc, what was their highest aim ? Accordingly, to what did their oritictsnis v»- 
lafii^r To what does the criticism of troth chiefly refer? What id the connection be- 
tween it and the ^riticbm of beaaty? What important principle is eqoally tmt 
ofboth? 

1 899. With what department of ciltidsm have we here to do t Point out the ti^ 
riooa dotlea of the literary critia By what moat he be goidedf To what ahovld bit 



employed. And all this must be done without allowing preja 
dice to bias his decisions, or the desire of displaying his own 
knowledge to lead him from the legitimate pursuit of his 
Bubject. 

The critic must be guided by feeling as well aa rules ; otherwise, his 
efforts will result in a pedantry as useless as it is distasteful He should 
n<>t, on account of minor imperfections, condemn, as a whole, a peitorm* 
ano« which evinces in its author deep and correct feeUng, or posseesea 
other merits equally important He should carefully draw a distinotioii 
between what is good and what is bad, laying fiill credit for the one and 
showing how to correct the other. His criticisms should not be con- 
fined to little faults and errors, which no writer, howeyer careful, has 
been able entirely to avoid. A true critic will rather dwell on excel- 
lencies than on imperfections ; will seek to discover the concealed beau- 
ties of a writer, and communicate to the world such things as are woilliy 
of their observation. This, indeed, is a more difficult task, and involves 
a more delicate taste and a profounder knowledge, than indiscriminate 
£ault-finding. As Dryden has justly remarked, 

" Erron, like straws, upon the suifhoe flow ; 
He who would search for pearls, must dtve below.*' 

§ 400. Abicse. — The most exquisite words and finest strokes 

of an author are those whieh often appear most exceptionable 

to a man deficient in learning or delicacy of taste ; and it is 

these that a captious and undistinguishing critic generally at* 

tacks with the greatest violence. In this case, recourse is 

often had to ridicule. A little wit is capable of making a 

beauty as well as a blemish the subject of derision. Though 

such treatment of an author may have its effect with some, who 

erroneously think that the sentiment criticised is ridiculou? 

instead of the wit with which it is attacked, yet in the intelli* 

gent reader it will naturally produce indignation or disgust. 

linien, moreover, a critic frequently indulges in such a course, he is 
apt to find fault with every thing against which he can bring this fa- 

eritichms not be ooDflned ? On ^hat will the true crltio dwell ? Is the discovery of 
beantltis ir defects the more difBcult task? What oonplet of Dryden's iUiutratei 
this point? 

$ 400. What is said of an anthor^s most exquisite words and finest strokes ? To 
irhat does the malidoas critic oflen have reoonrse ? What is said of the nse of wit ox 
nuioule in criticism t What habit is a critic who Indnlgee in ridicule apt to tonn ? Boiv 
ii pleasantrj of this kind characterized r 

14* 
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Tonte wMpon to bawr ; and often o«ngares a passage, not becAOse tlien 

is any thing wrong in it, bat merely firom the fact that it affords him aa 
opportunity of being merry at another's expense. Such pleasantry if 
onseasonable, as well as disingenuous and unfair. 

§ 401. Objections, — The objection most commonly nrged 
against criticism is that it abridges the natural liberty of 
genius, and imposes shackles which are fatal to freedom of 
thought and expression. This ar^ment has been notiucd 
before. It is sufficient here to say that the cutting off of 
faults cannot be called an abridgment of freedom ; or, if it can, 
it is well that such freedom should be abridged. The reason- 
able author is not unwilliug to have his work examined by the 
principles of good taste and sound understanding ; and this is 
all that the true critic proposes to do. There may, indeed, be 
some unreasonable critics who carry their strictures to the 
verge of personal abuse ; but their violence gives no more 
ground for objecting to healthy apd proper criticism than the 
fact that there are unsound reasoners affords for inveighing 
against all logic. 

A more specious objection is sometimes made, which is 
aimed particularly at the principles on which criticism is 
founded. These, it is charged, are arbitrary and untrue, be- 
cause it sometimes happens that what the critic condemns the 
public receive with approbation. Were this often the case, 
there would be ground to doubt whether the art of the critic, 
and indeed all the departments of rhetoric, are not resting on 
a false foundation. Such instances, though very rare, do 
sometimes occur. It must be admitted that works containing 
gross violations of the rules of art have attained a general and 
even a lasting reputation. Such are the plays of Shakspeare, 
which, considered as dramatic poems, are irregular in the 
highest degree. But it must be observed that they have 
gained public admiration, not by their transgressions of the 



§401. Wbat is moat commonly urged as an objection against criticism? Howli 
fhla obj4>«tion answered? What more spedoos objection is sometimes adranoedl 
Wliat admission is made ? Explain how this fact famishes no argnmeot in favor of Uta 
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laws of criticism, but in spite of such transgressions. The 
beauties thcj possess, in points where they conform to the 
rules of art, are sufficient to overshadow their blemishes and 
inspire a degree of satisfaction superior to the disgust arising 
from the latter. Shakspeare pleases, not by bringing the 
transactions of many years into one play, not by his mixture 
of tragedy and comedy in the same piece, nor by his strained 
fchoughts and affected witticisms. These we regard as blem- 
islies, traceable to the tone of the age in which he lived. But 
these faults are forgotten in his animated and masterly repre- 
sentations of character, his lively descriptions, his striking and 
original conceptions, and above all his nice appreciation of 
the emotions and passions of the human heart j beauties which 
true criticism teaches us to value no less than nature enables 
us to feel. 

We have not here the space for an example of extended 
criticism. Blair, whose lucid pen, correct taste, sound judg- 
noient, and extensive reading, eminently fitted him for the task, 
furnishes in his lectures (xx~xxiv) several admirable papers 
on the style of Addison and Swift. To these, the student 
who wishes specimens of critical writing extended to some 
length, will do well to refer. We here present a brief exami- 
nation of two passages in which verbal criticism is exem- 
pMed. ^ 

BPBODiSNS OF YKBBAL CBITIOISM. 

L '^Man, conBidered in lAmatAt, is a rery helpleas and a Tery wretdked heUn^ 
Launched alone on the sea of life, he would bo<» snfTer shipwreek." 

We have here a proposition strikingly tme, expressed in clear and 
forcible terms. The first word, "man", is xmiversally employed by the 
best authors' as an appellative for the human race. ** Man, considered 
in bimself ", signifies, the human family viewed as individuals inde- 
pendent of each other. In this state, says the author, he is " a very 
nelpless being **, The term " helpless ** here implies the want of power 
to succor himself: and it is evident that, if man were left to himself in 
infancy, he would perish ; and that, if altogether detached from society 
m manhood, it would be only with great difficulty that he could procure 
for himself either the comforts or the necessaries of life. 



ebjector. Whose productions are instanced as having gained a world-wide p<^ularlty 
tn spite of their irrogalarltiefl f To what is this popularity attribntable ? 
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Bnt man, "eonsidered in himself" is not* only a rerj helploss, Imt 
also " a 7ery wretched being**. It wiD be observed that addiiiODal em- 
phasis is here eommunicated by the repetition of the article and the 
adverb. lie is not merely a very helpless, and wretched being, but *'« 
very helpless and a very wretched being **. The term ** wretched " ii 
generally used as synonymous with unhappy or mUerable ; but, in this 
passage, it expresses the meaning of the author more precisely than 
either of these words would have done. Unhappy may denote merely 
the uneasiness of a man who may be happy if he pleases ; the diaoon^ 
tented are unhappy, because they think others more prosperous than 
IhemselYes. MUerable is applied to persons whose minds are tormented 
by the stings of conscience, agitated by the violence of passion,, or 
harassed by worldly vexations ; and, accordingly, we say that wicked 
men are miserable. But, ** wretched ", derived from the Saxon word for 
an exile, literally signifies cast away, or abandoned. Hence appears the 
proper application of the word in this sentence: man, if left to himself 
mignt indeed exist in a solitary state without being either unhappy or 
misei'able, provided his bodily wants were supplied ; though he c^f>> 
tainly would be a very " wretched " being, when deprived of all the 
comforts of social life, and all the endearments of friends and kindred. 

Having thus stated his pro])o»ition, the author illustrates it with a 
metaphor. The figure, though appropriate, is trite ; life has, from time 
immemorial, been compared to a sea, and man to a voyager. An origi- 
nal comparison, which a little thought could hardly liave failed to sug- 
gest, would have been more striking and effective. 

2. " Edaoatlon is the most excellent endowment, sa It enUuiges tbe mind, promotes 
to powers, and renders a man estimable in tbe eyes of society." 

This sentence, though it contains many pompous words, is a remark- 
able example of a style which lacks propriety. Education is not an 
"endowment**; for an endowment is a natural gift, such as taste oi 
imagination. Education does not " enlarge ** the *' mind ** ; though i^ 
may, in a figurative sense, enlai'ge its capacities. Neither oan it '* pro- 
mote** the mental "powers** themselves; but it may promote their im- 
provement. Nor does it follow, that, because a man has improved his 
mind by education, he is on that account " estimable **, esteSt being pro- 
duced only by intrinsic worth ; but a good education may render a man 
retpeetable. The sentiment which the author intended to convey should 
have been expressed thus : " Education is the most excellent attidnment» 
as it enlarges the capacities of the mind, promotes their improvement, 
and renders a man respectable in the eyes of society." 
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LESSON LXVII, 

INVENTION. ANALYSIS OF 8UBJECZB. 

§ 402. Up to the present point, the attention of the stu 
dent has been directed chiefly to the dress in which he should 
clothe his thoughts ; we now proceed to the thoughts them- 
selves, and those practical exercises in composition, to prepare 
fbr which has been the object of the preceding pages. 

The process of evolving thoughts in connection with any 
particular subject is known as Invention. It is this that fur- 
nishes the material of compcsition, and on which, in a great 
measure, its value depends. 

Here, moreover, lies most of the difficulty which the young expe- 
rience in writing. Let them have definite thoughts, and they will gen- 
erolly find it easy to express themselves. But how are they to deal 
with intangible things ; to form the necessary conceptions ; and to 
Insure that, when formed, they will he worthy of being emhodied and 

$ 402. Up to the present point, to what -has the stadent's attention been directed 9 
1^ what do we now prooeed ? What is Invention ? What does it fkimlsb ? What it 
ctid (tf the diffioolty wbieh the young experience in writing ? 
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preserved in langiiage ff Tliis question we now proceed to ans-wer ; not 
claiming that the want of intellectnal ability can be supplied l>y this or 
any other coarse ; yet believlDg that those to whom compositioii is dia- 
tasteAil, will, by pursuing the plan here prescribed, find most of their 
difficulty vanish, and that aU who fairly test the system will improre 
more rapidly than they could do if left to chance or their own unaided 
eitorta. 

§403. As soon as a subject has been selected, the first 
thing required is thought, — careful, deliberate, concentrated, 
thought When Newton was asked how he had succeeded in 
making so many great discoveries, he replied, '^ By thinking." 
This labor the composer must undergo ; no instructioa or aid 
from foreign sources can take its place. It must be patient 
and deliberate thought, moreover, not hasty or superficial ; it 
must be original thought, not a reproduction of the ideas of 
others ; it must be well-directed thought, fixed on a definite 
object, and not allowed to wander from one thing to another ; 
it must be exhaustive thought, embracing the subject in all its 
relations. 

When this task has been fairly performed, the next step 
is in order. This is an Analysis of the subject, or a drawing 
out of the various heads which suggest themselves to the 
mind as appropriate to the theme of discourse. Such heads 
will of course differ according to the subject under considera- 
tion, as will appear when we treat in turn of the different 
kinds of composition. There is so general a resemblance be- 
tween them, however, that from an example or two there will 
be no difficulty in understanding what is here meant. 

Suppose, for instance, that Angeb is the subject. On a little refleo- 
don, such questions as the following will suggest themselves to the com- 
poser ; and, as they occur, he notes them down. 

What is meant by the term Anger f — ^What visible effect does this 
passion produce on the person indulging in it f — ^How does he feel, when 
his fit of passion has subsided? — ^Morally speaking, what is the charao- 



% 408. When s subject has been selected, what is the first thing required f What 
kind of thought is here referred to? To what did Newton attribute his discoveries f 
Wliat step is next ic order ? What is meant by analyzing a subject ? Suppose Ang«r 
to be the theme, what questions will suggest themselres to the composer ? What wiO 
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tor of this pamion 9 — ^What are its usual effects on Individaals ?«-To 
what may toe angry man be compared ? — ^What examples does history 
afford f — ^Wbat has oeen said by others respecting Anger? — ^What are 
the best modes of regulating this passion, or of avoiding its occasions 9— 
What are its effects on society 9 — ^Draw a contrast between a man of 
cahn* placid, temper, and one of a hasty, irritable, disposition. — Show 
the adyanta^e, imder as many heads as possible, of regulating angry 
feelings. 

Here then is the germ of a composition. Abundant material is now 
at hand. Thoughts beget thoughts ; from these ideas, others will natur 
rally spring during the process of writing. Before proceeding to this, 
ho^^eyer, it will be necessary to arrange these heads in their proper 
order, so that a lexical connection may be preserved throughout the 
whole. The leading subject of inquiry must be kept oonstantly in 
view, and all thoughts must be rejected that do not bear directly upon 
it. Unity is as necessary in an extended composition as m a single 
sentence. The time to ensure sequence and unity of parts is when the 
Analysis is being revised. Beginning with a general introduction, ar- 
ranging properly, enlarging on some of the heads by following out the 
«irains of thought suggested, and closing with practical reflections, the 
<uialyBis, as improved by the writer, would stand as follows : — 

ANALTSIS OF AN ESSAT ON ANGKB. 

L IntrodttcUon. The passions in general ; relation which anger sus- 
tains to the rest. 

EL Definition. yfYisX anger is. A proverb found in various lan- 
guages says it is " a short-lived madness.*' Show why, 

1. A man in a violent fit of anger looks as if he were insane ; show 
ill what respects. 

2. His mind is beyond the control of reason and judgment ; it is 
like a chariot without a driver, or a ship in a storm without 
a pilot. 

8. He says and does things so unreasonable that they must be the 
result of temporary derangement. He may be compared to a 
tornado, a mountain torrent, or a conflagration, to whose fury 
none can set bounds, and whose disast]:ous ■ effects are visited 
even on the innocent 

4. The world, and even the law, in a measure, deal with him as if 
he were a maniac. 

5. Even the angry man himself admits that he has no control over 
his reason, deeming it sufficient apology for the most unseemly 
blow or word to say that it was done in a passion. 

rhese qaestions ftimlsh ? Before proceeding to write out the matter they snggest, what 
ifl it necessary to do ? "What must be kept in view ? What is essential in an extended 
CiOTnposition, as well as in a Bingle sentence ? What Is the time for insuring seqaence 
and nniiy of parts ? As properly arranged and ready for the writer, give an analyslfl 
of an ££8ay on Anger, 
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IIL FMnff9 which foUcwitaindulgmee, Mortifieatioii ; hmniHatioa 
regret at what may have been done under the influeDce of p«» 
ftion. " An angry man," says Publius Synis, '* is a^ain Angry 
with himself when he returns to reason." lie may be likened to 
a scorpion which stings itself as well as others. 

IV. EUtarical lUtutraUona, Cain and Abel; Alexander the Grreat 
and Clitus ; Ac. 

y. MareU Character of Anger. At variance with the prmcifd«f 
of the Grospel " Wrath is cruel, and anger is outrageaii&'' 
Prov. xzvii, 4. 

VL QuotaiioM. What do others say of anger? 

A passionate man rides a horse that runs away with him. 

ifaunder's Proverbs 
Anger begins with folly, and ends with repentance. — Ibid. 
Kage it the mania of the mind. — Ibid. 
A passionate man scouigeth himself with his own soorpionai 

Jlaif$ Proverbs 
An angry man opens his mouth and shuts his eyes. — CcUo. 
Anger is certainly a kind of baseness, as it appears well in the 
weakness of those subjects in whom it reigns, children, old folks, 
sick folks. — Lord Bacon. 

When passion enters at the fore-gate, wisdom goes out at the 
postern. — Fiddin^i Proverbs. 
Anger and haste hinder good counsel — Ibid. 
Ko man is free who does not command himsel£ — Pythagorat. 

VJLL Effect* of Anger on Societg, 

I. In individuals, leads to crime, as in the above examples. 

Makes one enemies, and becomes a source of adversity. Draw 

a contrast between a man of placid temper and one of hasty 

disposition. 
%. In families and communities, produces hard feelings and nn- 

happiness. 
8. In nations, causes war and all its attendant evils. 

VUL Best Modes of regulating this passion. 

IX. Conclusion. Our own duty in this respect^ and what we shall 
gain by controlling our angry feelings. 

Here, in its proper form, is an abstract of what the writer intends 

to say. Of course, the words and formal divisions used above will not 

appear in his composition. They are merely the means of ensuring a 

proper arrangement and exhaustive examination <^ the subject. The 

Invention is now in a great measure done ; all that remains is to embody 

these thoughts in proper language, according to the rules and principles 

already considered at length, and to interweave with them such fui*ther 

matter as presents itseH This is cadled Amplification, and will be con- 

»■■ .»■'■■ - 

lo A oomposition from this analyds, what will not appear f For what are tb«y 
used f What now remains ? What is the process called f By what most it be toh 
Vowed f Snnmerata the three steps to be taken in oompoBini^ What may some 
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ndered in the next leaaon. Followed by a careful reTinon, it completei 
the process of composing ; which consists, to sTim up our remarks, ol 
three steps :— 

L Bonghly drafting all the thoughts suggested by the subject 

IL Arranging and enlarging these into a formal Analysis. 

HL Amplifying this Analysis into a cpmposition. 

To some, this three-fold process may seem to inyolve unnecessary 
labor: but experience proves that these steps can all be properly taken, 
and the composition written in less time than by the coounon method 
of attempting to write without any guide of the kind here proposed. 
It will, at the same time, be found a far more satisfactory and interestp 
ing mode of proceeding ; and will result in the production of a more 
meritorious composition. Those who are in the habit of writing much, 
almost invariably make a preliminary Analysis of their subject, no mat* 
ter what they are about to compose. The lawyer always draws up a 
brief of his points ; and the minister, a corresponding abstract of his 
aermon. It is expected, therefore, that, in every case, the student, be- 
fore attempting to write hit exercise, will draw up the two Analyses, as 
here suggested. 

Exercise. — Draw up careful and ezhaustive Analyses, 
on the plan here described, of the subjects, Education and 
Dhath. 



• •• 



LESSON LXVIII. 

AMPLIFICATION. 

§ 404. The analysis completed, the next step is Amfli 
riCATioN. This, as already explained, consists in enlarging 
on the ideas before expressed under the various heads, throw- 
ing in appropriate additional matter, and forming a complete 
and consistent whole. 

fhlnk of this tbre«-foId procesaf What does exj-erience prove with regard to it! 
What is said of those who are in the hahit of writingf What is ei^acled cf the 
ffcndeatf 

f 401 After aaalyzlBg the Batjeet and ikroperly airaogliig the heads, what la the 
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Hie fellowiDg example wiQ serre to iDostnite i&e prodess to iHiiei 
we refer. A brief and flimple propositioii ia here made tlie bask d 
•eyeral BuccessiTe amplifications, in each of which some ne'w &et ot 
circumstance is added. 

1. Alexander conquered the Persians 

2. Alexander 'the Great, the son of Philip of Macedon, eosqaered 
the PereianSb 

& Alexander the Great, the son of Philip of Maeedon, bein^ cfaoscB 
generalissimo of the Greeks, destroyed the empire of the Persiaii& 

4. Alexander the Great, the son of Philip of Macedon, bein^ ciiosea 
fftoeralis&uno of the Greeks, destroyed the empire of the Persians, ths 
mreterate enemies of Greece. 

^ About 880 years before Christ, Alexander the Greats the aott ci 
Philip of Miacedon, being chosen generalissimo of the Greeks, destroyed 
the empire of the Persians, the inveterate enemies of Greece. 

6. About 830 years before Christ, Alexander the Great, the son of 
Philip of Macedon, after a long series of splendid yictories, succeeded 
in demolishing the empire of the Persians, the ancient and invet^-ate 
enemies of Grecian liberty. 

Analogous to such an amplification of a simple proposition, is the 
production of a composition from an analysb like that forniebed im the 
last lesson. When the writer passes from one head to another, hs 
should commence a new paragraph ; that is, leaving blank the remain- 
der of the line on which he has been writing, he should pass to the next, 
and commence about an inch from the left edge of the page. This 
division is important. A distinct portion of a composition relating to a 
particular point, whether consisting of one sentence or of more, should 
invariably constitute a distinct paragraph. 

Of course, different writers, in the expression of their ideas, will 
amplify in different ways, according to their respective turns of mind 
and the amount of thought they bestow on the subject Yet the gen- 
eral principles stated below will apply in a majority of cases, and may 
be foimd of service. 

§405. As regards the introduction, it must be short, 
pointed, and appropriate. On this part of the composition 
much depends, for it is all-important that a good impression 
be made at the outset. The reader's mind, not yet occupie 
with facts, or fairly engaged in the consideration of the subject 
is directed chiefly to the words and constructions employed ; 

aezt step? In what does amplification consist? Give an example in which a simple 
proposition is made the basis of five successive amplifications. To such an ampllficatioii 
What is analogous ? What is the meaning of commendnff a new paragraph f Wheo 
•honld a new paragraph be commenced ? 

1 406. What must be the character of introductions ? Why is it important that thsfg 
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ftnd, if it finds gronnd for severe criticism, will naturally be 
prejudiced against the author and his work. If the composi- 
iion is to be short, the introduction should bo brief in propor- 
tion. In some cases, a formal introduction is unnecessary, 
and the author at once lays down the proposition he intends 
to prove, or defines the subject of which he proposes to treat. 
In this case, the first sentence should be brief, forcible, and 
striking. 

§ 406. An effective introduction is frequently made by 

commencing with a general proposition, proceeding thence to 

a particular statement, and following this with an individual 

application ; as in the following paragraph from The Spectator, 

which would be an appropriate introduction for an essay ou 

*' The Art of Music, as practised by the Ancient Hebrews :" — 

{General Assertion,) "MiaiC. among those who were styled the 
chosen people, was a rt^ligious art. {Particular assertion.) The songs of 
Bioa, wnich we hare reason to believe were in high repute among the 
courts of the Eastern moaarchs, were nothing else but psalms, and 
pieces of poetry, that adored or celebrated the Supreme Being. (Individ- 
ual assertion.) The greatest conqueror in this noly nation, after the 
manner of the old Grecian lyrics, did not only compose the words of 
his divine odes, but generally set them to music himself; after which, 
his works, though they were consecrated to the tabernacle, became the 
national entertainment, as well as the devotion, of his people.'' 

§ 407. The commonest and easiest introduction, however, is 
one in which a remark is made respecting the general class to 
which the object under consideration belongs ; from which re- 
mark there is an easy transition to an analogous statement 
respecting the particular case in question. An example of 
imch an introduction follows : — 

(General Statement) " Few institutions can contribute more to pre- 
serve civilization, and promote moral and intellectual improvement 
among all ranks of people, than the establishment of public lectures in 
every part of the kingdom, periodically repeated after a short interval 
(Particular StcUement.) Such is the light m which are to be considered 

m ~- _.-_^ III ■ 

«Loald bf> well written ? To what must the length of the introdaction bo proportlonedf 
Instead of presenting a formal introduction, to what does the writer sometimes pro- 
Med ? In this case, what should be the character of the first sentence ? 

$ 40d. How is an eflTective introdnctioQ frequently made? Oive an example. 

1 407. Describe the commonest introduction. Give an example. Give the sabetaac« 
ft an introduction appropriate to the essay on Anger analyzed in the last lesson. 
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ihe diBConnes appointed by the wisdom of the Ghuroh to be eTeryiriien 
held on the recurrence of the Beventh day. By these, the meanest and 
most illiterate are enabled to hear mora! and philosophical treatises on 
every thing which concerns their several duties, witnout expoDse, and 

without solicitation." 

An introduction of this character would be appropriate to the essay 
on Anger, analyzed in the last lesson ; something, for instance, like the 
CoUowing :— 

Every passion in the breast of man, when allowed to control his ao- 
tion, unrestrained by the conservative power of reason, is attended 
with the unhappiest consequences, both to himself and the community 
in which he hves. If this is true of the passions in general, even of 
those which are comparatively mild in their nature, how emphatically 
is it the case with Anger, which, more than all others, disdains the con- 
trol of good sense and a sound understanding. 

§408. A, happy allusion to some story, tradition, or his- 
torical fact, is among the most pleasing, and therefore success- 
ful, introductions that can be employed. When the ciroiim- 
Btance to which reference is made is well known, the mere 
allusion is sufficient ; as when we say, " There are some to 
whose charity ties of blood are the only open sesame,'*'' The 
story of " The Forty Thieves," in which these words oc- 
cur as the charm used in opening the door of the robbers' 
cave, is familiar to every one, and therefore an explauation is 
unnecessary. If, however, there is a likelihood that some may 
be ignorant of the subject alluded to, it is well briefly to tell 
the story, and then to apply it in the case in question. This 
is gracefully done in the following example, which would be 
an admirable introduction for the subject, " Liberty to be 
cherished, under whatever form it may appear'': — 

" Ariosto tells a pretty story of a fairy, who, by some mysterious law 
of her nature, was condemned to appear at certain seasons in the form 
of a foul and poisonous snake. Those who injured her during this pe- 
riod of her disguise were Curever excluded from participation in the 
blessings she bestowed. But to those, who, in spite of her loathsome as- 
pect, pitied and protected her, she afterwards revealed herself in the 
ocautiful and celestial form which was natural to her; accompanied 
their footsteps, granted all their wishes, filled their houses with wealth, 
made them happy in love, and victorious in war. 6uch a spirit is Lib- 



f 408. What is montioned as one of the most pleasing introductidns f In what 
Is the mere alltuion rtaffldent ? When Is an explanation necessary f Give an exami^ 
•f a baipy intiodnctoiy allusion. 
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erty. At times she takes the fo7m of a hateful reptile. She grovels, sh« 
hisses, she stings. But woe to those who in disgust shall venture tr 
crush her t And happy are those, who, having dared to receive her in 
her degraded and frigntful shape, shall at leng& he rewarded by her in 
the tune of her beauty and glory.** 

§ 409. A definition may be amplified by presenting the 
meaning of the term defined under different forms, if there is 
danger of its being misunderstood ; by stating any erroneous 
impression respecting it against which it may be necessary to 
guard ; or, negatively, by pointing cut in what it does not oon- 
sist. Historical illustrations and quotations may be multi- 
plied according to the reading of the student. Arguments for 
or against a proposition may be extended by enumerating the 
particular instances from which the general truth has been de- 
duced, in which case the process is known as Induction ; or 
by an appeal to the statements of others, which is called tho 
argument from Testimony ; or by referring to what is proved or 
acknowledged to be true in similar cases, which is the argu- 
ment from Analogy. Under the head of effects, we may ex- 
tend our observations to collateral consequences ; or contrast 
the subject under discussion with its opposite, as regards the 
results which follow from each. The conclusion, in many 
cases, makes a practical application of the subject ; which may 
be diversified by appealing to the conscience, or sense of right 
and wrong * to the selfish propensities, on which considerations 
of expediency act ; to the common sense, which weighs what 
is said, and opens the mind of the candid enquirer to convic- 
tion ; or to the feelings, which awaken the sympathy, and 
persuade, though thej may fail to convince. 

S 409. How may a definition be amplified f What is said of hiatoiioal fllostratiooi 
and qaotatlons f In what three ways m^ aigaments be extended f Under the bead 
of eflbots, how may we amplify f What does the eondoslon in many oosea do? How 
may it be divenifled f 
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LESSON LXIX. 

EEVISION AND CORRECTION OP COMPOSITIONS. 

§ 4 10. Revision of Compositions, — When a composition liaa 

been prepared according to the suggei&tions in the last two 

lessons, the next thing is to revise it. Before this is at* 

tempted, a short interval should be allowed, to elapse, so that 

the writer may, in a measure, forget the expressions he has used, 

and criticise his work as severely and impartially as if it were 

the production of another. 

To ensure time for this important examination, at least a week should 
De allowed for the preparation of each exercise ; the first part of which 
should be appropriated by the student to its composition, and till re- 
mainder to its careful correction. In revising, each sentence should be 
read aloud slowly and distinctly, that the ear may aid the eye in de- 
tecting faults. The principles laid down for the promotion of Propriety, 
Precision, Strength, <&c., should be strictly followed. Whaterer violates 
them must be altered, no matter what the expense of time or trouble. 
Even such passages as seem doubtful to the writer, although he may be 
unable to detect in them any positive error, it will be safest to change 
The commonest faults are solecisms, tautologies, redundancies, and a 
want of unity ; for the detection of these, therefore, the reviser should 
be constantly on the alert Having satisfied himself that, in these par- 
ticulars, his sentences will pass criticism, he should next seek to in. 
crease their effect and enhance their beauty, by improving, polishing, 
and ornamenting his style, when this can be done without the appear- 
ance of affectation. He should ensure that a proper connection is main- 
tained between the parts, supplying omitted matter that may be essential 
to a proper understanding of the train of thought, and omitting what- 
ever of a foreign nature he may at first inadvertently have introduced. 
A clean copy is now to be made, in doing which regard must be had 
> neatness of chirography. A careless habit of writing is apt to lead 
to a careless habit of composing, a careless habit of study, and a careless 
habit of life. What is worth doing at all, it has been remarked 
l« worth doing well; and, therefore, though it may seem to some a tir^ 

1 410. After a oomposltion is written, what is next neceaaary f What is said with 
iwpoot to allowing an interval between the act of composing and revising f Desetibe 
Uie proooBk </ '<«v1i1od. fai making a olcan eopy, what must be regarded ? What Is 
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fling matter, the careful gtndent will see that his ezereise is presMited in 
Uie neatest possible form. The most coavenient paper, as regards size^ 
ia the ordinary letter sheet A margin of an inch and a half should be 
allowed on each side for the remarin of the teacher. The subject should 
occupy a line by itself, should be equally distant from both margins, 
and should be written in a larger hand than the rest Attention must 
be j>aid to the spelling and pimctuation. When there is not room for 
the whole of a word at the end of a line, it must be diyided after one 
of its syllables, and the hyphen must connect the separated parts as 
directed in § 202. 



SUGGESnONS TO TEB TEACHER. 

§ 411. Correction of Compositions. — Most teachers hare 

their own system of examining and correcting compositions ; 

thof^ \7ho have not, may find the following suggestions of ser 

vice: — 

L Bead the exercises presented in the presence of the class, and in 
vite criticism from alll The credits allowed should be based, as web 
on the promptitude and soundness of the remarks thus made, as on the 
merits of the performances submitted. It is surprising to see how soon 
this simple exercise develops a critical taste, and what a salutary efifect 
this taste in turn produces on the style of those in whom it is awakened. 
Underline words in which errors of any kind occur, and require the 
student to correct them himsell Remarks on the style may with ad- 
vantage be made by the teacher, and their substance embodied in the 
margins left /or that purpose. 

XL In certain words, errors in orthography are very common ; buH 
ness is apt to be written huisness ; separate, seperate ; believe, beleive, <ka 
When such errors occur, let the words be spelled by the whole class in 
concert If, as is often the case, special difficulty is found in spelling 
particular words, it is well for the teacher to keep a record of the lat- 
ter, and to give them to the class from time to time as a lesson in or^ 
thography. 

nL In correcting compositions, do not criticise so closely or severely 
as to discourage the pupil ; but adapt your remarks to his degree of ad- 
vancement Let your corrections, in every case, be in harmony with 



Hdd of a careless hah't of writtngt What suggestions are made with respect tu 
paper, 4a? 
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the Mope and Btyle of the ezereise. TVith beginners, it is veil to main 
no other alterations than such .as are absolutely required. As the com- 
poser advances, his performances may be more closely criticised, and hia 
attention may be directed to those nicer points, to which, at an earlier 
period, it would be iijudicious to refer. 

IV. After a criticism by the class and remarks by the teacher, the 
student should make the required corrections, and submit them for ap- 
proval He should then copy his exercise in a book provided for the 
purpose, a comparison of the different parts of which will at any time 
show what progress he has made. 

Y. In correcting, the student will save time and trouble by availing 
himself of some of the marks used in the correction of proo^ and ex- 
hibited on a specimen sheet at the close of this volume. 



EXEBCISE IN AMPLmCinON. 
L Amplify, according to the example in § 404, in five or 

more successiye sentences, each of the following siniple 
propositions : — 

1. Alfred the Great died. 

2. Richard Goeur de Lion engaged in one of the Crusadei. 
8. A storm wrecked the Spanich Armada. 

4. Comwallis surrendered at Torktown. 

6. Can we doubt the immortality of the sonlt 

II. According to the example in § 406, construct an introduo- 
tion asserting, 

{Generally) that a knowledge of music is becoming rapidly ex- 
tended in this country; (Partieuiarly) that singing and iostra- 
mental music are studied in different sections and by all grades 
of society; and {IfuUviduaUy) that almost every household con- 
tains some performer. These propositions must be amplified, and 
constitute not less than three distinct sentences. 

Ill, Write, on the same plan, an introduction laying down 
the proposition that dissimulation is one of the promi- 
nent faults of the present generation. 

lY. According to the example in § 407, write introductiomi 
stating. 
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L Hhai A Tirtue Mrried to an extreme beeomee a fiault ; and 
that, therefore, by those who do not look closely enough to 
diecem the line which dbtingnishes the two, they are apt to be 
oonfonnded : apply this in the case of/rugalU^ and panimcny. 

% He general consequence of becoming familiar with any thing, 
and the particular consequence of becoming familiar with 
Tice. 

8. Hie fact that eyery tongue may be regarded as an index to the 
peculiarities of the people spealdng it, and that this is the ease 
with the English language. 



LESSON LXX.— EzEBGiBx nr Ahpuiioatiok. 

Prepare an Essay on Anger from the analysis in Lesson 
LXVII. 



LESSON TtXXT, — ^Exxbcsx in AnnmciATiON. 

Write an Essay on Education from the analysis already 
prepared.- 



LESSON LXXH^ExEBGiSE ok Plain ajxd FiamuTmB Lakguagx. 

Compose two sentences fbr each of the following words ; 
one of which shall contain it in its literal, the other in its 
figurative, signification: — 

EXAMPLES.—WxioiL {lAterdLI On w^Mng the goods he had pnrchiaed thai 
morning at the market, he found they were deficient by at least two poonda. 

[FiguraU'o^l After well weighing the matter in his' mind, he determined upon 
pnraning the plan he had first intended. 

BimB. iLUeraU] Among the fimits we met with in this conntiy, was a sortof &«• 
tor apple, very disagreeable to the taste. 

{jFiguraUw.} He Is now no longer the gay, thong^tleas ereatore of former yoars 
ids lace is ftarrowed, his 4ook ha^;ard and anxious, and his heart a prey to the Idtt^ 
est anguish. 

Rest — stand — ^watch — cover — ^mask — ^idle — deep — sleeps 
monument — constellation — ^refulgent — overwhelm — sepulchre 
—response — ^burn-— discover — observation— entertain — carna- 
tion — ^Uluzninate— eradicate— torment — ^labyrinth — emanate*— 

pliable. 

15 
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'LESSON LXZm— EzxRcm nr ExnonnD SnauL 

Trace, at leDgth, the points of resemblance between iti 
giyen subjects that follow, carrying out the comparison as in 
the Example: — 

EXAMPLE.— Ou> Aos, Sunaet. Old age has been called the sonaet of life ; It li 
Ouia that the mind, free from the agitation and tomolt of the paaelona, la oalni and 
tranquil, like the still serenity of the evening, when the busy sound of labor ia hnahed, 
and the i^are of the meridian ami has passed away. The soal of the Jost man, eoBtsdoiis 
of Lis own Int^n^ty, like the glorious orb enveloped in those mellow tints wUeh sn 
then reflected ffdm it in a thoasand hues^ sinks into a peaoeftil slumber, again to rise la 
brighter splendor, and renew in another world the course destined for it by the Al- 
mli^ty Buler <tf the universe^ 

1. Youth — ^morning. 2. Life — an ocean. 3. Joy and 
sorrow — light and shade. 4. Knowledge — a hill. 5. Earth — 
a mother. 6. Uncultivated genius — an unpolished diamond. 
7. Neglected talent — a flower in the desert. 8. Death of a 
child — blighting of a blossom. 9. Charity diffusing its bless- 
ings'— \he sun imparting light and heat. 10. Honor appear- 
ing through a mean habit — ^the sun breaking through clouds. 



LESSON LXXIV.-^EzKBCiSE nr Eztendxd Sdoli. 

Select natural objects to which the following abstract 
qualities maj be compared, and carry out the simile as in the 
Example in the last Lesson : — 

ADYXBScrr. Ambition. Psagb. Dkath. 

PROSPERHT. lONOKANOBi WaB. MxMOaT. 

Mklakgholt. Calumnt. Sdt. Jtouck 



LESSON LXXY. — ^Ezeboibb in Metafhobioal LANoiZAGBi 

Compose sentences containing the following words used, 
metaphorically, in the sense of the words pfaced after them in 
italics : — 

BXAMPLK—Path, Career. Notwithstanding all the tempUtions held out to him, 
no vesolutely pursued the jMth of integrity, untouched alike by the follies and lioea* 
ttoqaai^ of a corrupt court. 

1. Crown — glory. 2. Dregs — vice. 3. Cloak — cover* 
Ing. 4, Yoke — power. 5. Abyss — ruin. 6. Spring — 
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smirce. 7. Frmts — results. 8. Curb — restraint. 9. 
Blow — affliction. 10. Rod — tyranny. 11. Veil — can* 
ceal. 12. Paint — describe. 13. Blush — become red. 14. 
Drink — absorb. 15. Seal — close. 16. Dance — move grace- 
fully. 1 7. Steal — m>ove silently. 1 8. Frown upon — testu 
fy disapprobation of . 19. Fly — move svnftly. 20. Scum 
-^unworthy portion. 



LESSON LXXVL-^EzKBOBa or Alubgost. 

Two examples of Allegory, extracted from The Spectator 

are presented l>elow. The one is an apologue, or fable, which, 

to convey a great moral truth, represents the lower animals as 

possessing reason, and inanimate objects as endcwed with life 

and intelligence ; the second is an allegory proper, which, 

with the same end in view, personifies the abstract qualities. 

Imitate the latter model in allegories representing, 

I. Tbitth and Faisxbood. 

IL DiuGENCB and Idleness. 

UL MoDESTi' and Assokancb. 

lY. Man, a voyager, addressed on the one hand by Plbastbe, on the 
other by Virtue. 

THE €X>MFLAININO DROP. 

** A drop of water fell out of a dond into the sea; and, finding Itself lost in such an 
fininensity of flaid matter, hroke out intr the following reflection : — * Alas I what an in- 
considerable creatare am I in this prodigions ocean of waters I M7 eidstence is of no 
oonoem to the nniverse ; I am reduced to a kind of nothing, and am less than the least 
of the works of Ood.* It so happsned that an oyster, which lay in the neighborhood 
oithiB dropt chanced to gape and swallow it ap in the midst of this its hnmble soliloquy. 
The drop lay a great while hardening in the shell, until by degrees it was ripened into 
a pearl ; which, fitlling into the hands of a diver, after a long series of adventures, is al 
present th^ fiunous pearl which Js fixed on the top of the Persian diadeno.*' 

THE PALACQE OF YAMITT. 

{from an AUegory entitled ** 7%e ParadUe of Fo<Ae7^ 

** At last we approached a bower, at the entrance of which Error was seated Tha 
knees were thick woven, and the place where he sat artftally contrived to darken him a 
tittle. . He was disguised in a whitish robe, which he had put on that he might appevr 
to ns with a nearer resemblance to Truth ; and as she haa a light whereby she mani- 
feats the beauties of nature to the eyes of her adorers, so he had provided himself with 
a magical wand, that be might do something in imitation of it, and please with delu- 
ftoDB. This he lifted solemnly, and, mattering to himseli; bid the glories which he kept 
•adet eaehantment to appear before as. Immediatoly we cast our eyes on that part 
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cf Um iky to which he polnUMl, tnd obsorved a thin blue prospect; which cilMnd « 
moantaliM to • SQinmer morniDg when the mist goes oH and the palace of VadHj sp- 
peered toslghU » • e e • 

•• At the gate, the travellers neither met with a porter, nor waited till one ahoold 
appear; every uiie thoogbt bis merits a sufficient passport, and pressed forward. la 
the hall we met with several phaotomsi that roved amongst ns and ranged the eompany 
eccurding to their sentiments. There was decreasing Uunor, that bad nothing to show 
hot an old coat of his ancestor's eehlevcments. There was OstentaUon, that made hlm- 
Mlf hla own consUnt sabjoet ; and Gallantry, strutting upon his tlptoee. At tiie apper 
end of the hall stood a throne, whose canopy glittered with all the riches that gayety 
eonld contrive to tovlsh on it; and between the gilded arms sat Vanity, decked In tha 
peaoock's feathers, and acknowledged for another Y enns by her votaries. The boy who 
itood beside her for a Cupid, and who made the world to bow before her, was called 
Belf-Conceit. His eyes had every now and then a cast inwards, to the neglect of alL 
ol^ecta about him ; and the arms which he made nse of for conquest, were borrowed fh>m 
thoee against whom he had a design. The arrow which he shot at the soldier was 
fledged from bis own plnme of feathers ; the dart be directed against the man of wil^ 
was winged from the qnilb ho writ with ; and that which ho sent against those who 
presumed upon thWr riche^ was headed with gold ont of their treasuries. He made 
nets for statesmen from their own contrivances ; be took fire fit>m tbe eyes of the ladies 
with which ho melted their hearts ; and lightning from the tongues of tbe eloquent, to 
Inflame them with their own glories. At the foot of the throne sat three false Graces; 
Flattery with a shell of paint, Affectation with a mirror to practise at, and Fashion ever 
changing tbe posture of her clothes. These applied themselves to secure the oonqaests 
which Self-Goncelt had gotten, and had each of them their particular poIitieB. 
Flattery gave new colors and complexions to all things ; Affectation, new airs and i^ 
pearanoes, which, as she said, were not vulgar ; and Fashion both conoealed some home 
defects^ and added some foreign external beauties." 



LESSON LXXVn.— EiaaciSB dt Htpbeboee. 
Represent th« following subjects by Hyperbole. 

EXA.MPLE.— ilit impressive speech. His speech was so deeply Interestlag Wkii 
Impressive, that the very walls listened to his arguments, and were moved by hit 
eloquence. 

1. The brightness of a lighted room. 

2. Tlie splendor of a dress ornamented with jewels. 

8. The nmuber of persons in a crowd. 

'^i. The quantity of rain which has fallen in a shower. 

5. The thirst of an individual (by the quantity of liquid he consmneB). 

6. The size of a country (by the rising and setting of the suni 

7. The affliction caused by the death of a distingmshed individual 
g. The depth of a precipice. 

9. The waves of the ocean in a storm. 

10. The heat of a summer day. 

11. The refreshing effects of a shower. 

12. The excitement of city life. 
18. The darkness of nights 

14. The selfishness of a miser. 
16. YcgeUtion in the torrid aone. 
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LESSON LXXYILL — ErEBxmm nr Yisxoir Ain> Arognonm, 

I. Employ YisioQ in brief descriptions of the fallowing 
scenes : — 

I. A Battle-scene. III. An Earthquake. 

11. A Storm at Sea. IV. A Thunderstonxu 

II. Alter the following passages, so that they may contain 
examples of Apostrophe : — 

1. I cannot but Imagine that the vlrtaons heroea, legialaton, and patriots of eTerj 
age azKl ooontry, aire bendlLg from their elevated seats to witDeas this oonteet, as tf they 
were incapable, till it be brought to a Ikvorable inue, of enjoying their eternal reposei 
Let these iUostrlons Immortals enjoy that repose I Their mantle fell when they •»■ 
cended ; and thousands, Inflamed with their spirit, and impatient to tread in their steps^ 
are ready to swear by Him that sitteth apon the throne and liveth for ever and ever, 
that they will protect Freedom in her last asylum, and never Tlesert that cause, which 
they sxLStalned by their labors, and cemented with their blood. 

2. Thus passes the world away. Throughout all ranks and conditions, **ono gener* 
ation passeth, and another generation oometh ;" and this great inn Is by turns evacuated 
and replenished by troops <^ succeeding pilgrims. The world is vain and inconstant 
Life is fleeting and transient When will the sons oi men learn to think of it as they 
ought f When will they learn humanity fh>m the afflictions of their brethren; oi 
modaration and wisdom from the sense of their own fugitive state f 



LESSON TiXXTX. — Etkbowr m Pxbsonifioaixiki. 

I. Introduce into sentences the following expressions il- 
lustrative of Personification : — 

Sleep embraces — ^Nature speaks — The eyening inyites — ^The moon 
gilds— Tlie morning smiles — The sxin climbs — Care keeps watch—- 
Night spreads — ^Vengeance bares his arm — ^lime has tamed — ^Years had 
ploughed — ^Britain saw — Death prepared his dart— Memory wept-« 
Freedom shrieked—- Kapine prowls— Murder stalks-^The Tessel cleares 
^Wisdom strays— Hope fled — ^Loye watcheSi 

II. Write sentences containing the following subjects per- 
sonified : — 

^JLAMFiA^^OonUtOMMt If Contentment, the parent of Felicity and the ftdtk- 
ftd companion of Hope, would whisper her consolations in our earSk In Tain might F(» 
Ume wreck us on inhospitable shores 

Eternity. Prrr. Chabitt. Follt. 

Idleness. Hope. Dibeasil Peaoi. 

The GaAyx. Faiih. Mibxb. LiGHXi 
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LESSON LXXX. — KTmomiw in Climaz akd A m ' i v anm , 

I. In each of the following passages, arrange the parts so 
afii to form a Climax : — 

'ExAKn.iL^Improperly arranged. What a piece of work is man I in aetioii bow 
Bke an angel I bow noble In reason I in q>prehenBlon bow like a god I bow Inflnita in 
fluialtieel In to/na and motion bow expreaslYe and admirable 

Arranged in fhejintn of a CHmam. "Wliat a piece of work is man I how aoUs 
tai reason! bow infinite in fiusnltiesl in form and motion iiow expressive and adml- 
lablel in action bow like an angel! in apprehension bow like a god! 

1. NothiDg can be more worthy of vm than to contribute to the hap- 
piness of those who have been once useful and ar^ still willing to be so ; 
tc be a staff to their declining days ; to make the winter of old age weai 
the aspect of spring ; to prevent them from feeling the want of such 

Eleasures as they are able to enjoy ; and to smooth the farrows in their 
kded cheeks. 

2. The history of •very succeeding generation is this. New objecti 
attract the attention ; new intrigues engage the passions of man ; new 
actors come forth on the stage of the world ; a new world, in short, in 
the course of a few years, has gradually and insensibly risen around us; 
new ministers fill the temples of religion ; new members, the seats of 
justice. 

8. It is pleasant to command our appetites and passioibs, and to keep 
them in due order, within the bounds of reason and religion, because 
that IB empire ; it is pleasant to mortify and subdue our lusts, becauM 
that is victory ; it is pleasant to be virtuous and good, because that ia 
to excel many others ; it is pleasant to grow better, because that is to 
excel ourselves. 

II. Bepresent the following subjects in Antithesis, re- 
membaring the principle stated in § 374 : — 

ExAicPLS. — A Wise Man attd a Fodk A wise man endeavors to shine in himself; 
a fool, to ontshine others. The former is bumbled by the sense of bis own infirmities, 
the Utter is lifted up by the discovery of those which be observes in otbersi The wise 
man considers what be wants ; the fool, wha^ ne abounds In. Tbe wise man is h^ypy 
when he gains bis own approbation ; and the fool, when he recommends himself te 
Che sipplaose of those about him. 

. Summer and Winter. Pride and Humility. 

Modesty and Prudery. Moderation and Intemperance, 

Gratitude and In^atitude. Peace and War. 

. Morality and Religion* Discretion and Cunning. 

Knowledge and Ignorance. Cheerfulness and Melancholy. 

Geography and History. Spring and Autunm. 



LESSON LXXXL— Pakallscjs. 
A Parallel is a comparison showing the points of sixnili- 
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tndo and difference between two persons, oharaotws, or objects 
that resemble each other either in appearance or in reality. 
In 'this variety of composition, individaal peculiarities are 
often contrasted by means of Antitheses with fine effect From 
Dr. Johnson's Life of Pope, we extract the following fine 
specimen of the Parallel : — 

DBTDOr AND FOPK 

*' In te<inlred knowledge, the enperiorltj mast be allowed to Drjden, whoee ednea 
ttoB waa more acholastte, %ttd who, before he became an author, had been allowed move 
time for stadj, with better means of InliMrmatton. His mind has a hvger ranfe, and h« 
collects his Imsges and illustrations ftxnn a more extensive dreomferenee of selenee. 
Dryden knew more of man in his genersl nature^ and Pope in his local manneni The 
notions of Dryden were formed by oomprebensiye speculation, and those of Pope by 
minnte attention. There is more dignity in the knowledge of Dryden, and more cer- 
tainty in that of Pope. Poetry was not the sole praise of either, for both excelled like- 
wise in prose ; but Pope did not borrow bis |»oee from his predecessor. The style of 
Dryden Is capricious and varied ; that of Pope is cautious snd uniform. Dryden obeys 
the motions of his own mind ; Pope constrains his mind to his own rules *it oompositiun. 
Dryden is sometimes vehement and rapid ; Pope is always smooth, unlfcrm, and gen- 
tl& Dryden's page is a natural field, rising into inequalities, and diversified by the va- 
ried exuberance of abundant vegetation ; Pope*s is a velvet lawn. sUaven by the scythe^ 
and levelled by the roller. 

** Of genius,— that power which constitutes a poet ; that quality without which Judg- 
ment is cold, and knowledge is inert; that energy which oolleota, oomblnea, amplifiea, 
and animates ;— the superiority must, with some hesitation, be allowed to Dryden. It 
is not to be Inferred, tnat of this poetical vigor Pope had only a little, because Drydea 
bad more ; for every other writer, since Milton, must give place to Pope : and even of 
Dryden it must be said, th^t if he has brighter paragraphs, he has not better poems. 
Dryden^B performances were always hasty, either excited by some external occasion, or 
extorted by domestic necessity; he oompoeed without consideration, and published 
without correction. What his mind could supply at call, or gather in one excursion, waa 
all that be sought, and all that he gave. The dilatory caution of Pope enabled him to 
condense his sentiments, to multiply his imsges, and to accumulate all that study might 
produce, or chance might surtply^ If the filgbts of Dryden, therefore, are higher, Pope 
continues longer on the wing. If of Dryden** fire the blase Is brighter, of Pope^s the 
heat Is more regular and constant Dryden often surpasses expectation, and Pope never 
foils below it Dryden Is read with frequent astonishment, and Pope with perpetual 
delight" 

Draw Parallels, ^n the style of the example just given 

between, 

1. Napoleon and Washington. 

2. Lafayette and Howard. 



LESSON LXXXIL— -ExxROiBi in PAmALua& 
Draw Parallels betweeni 
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1. Qneen Elizabeth and Queen Yustoria. 

2. The United States and England, 



LESSON TiXXXTTT.— Ettoowe or Tjojjjjsa 

Draw Parallels between, 

1. The Torrid and the Temperate Zone. 

2. The European and the OrientaL 

8. The Eloi^uence of the Bar and that of the Pulpit. 
4^ A Plain and a florid Style. 



LESSON LXXXIY. — ^Ezshcise in DtFOnsa STKoinrMi& 

Analogous to the drawing of Parallels is the defining of 
the shades of difference between synonymous terms, models 
of which will be found on pp. 280, 281. In a similar man- 
ner, show the distinction between the following synonymea^ 
and illustrate their use in different sentences : — 

1. Inyention, Bisooyery. 6. Wit, Humor. 

2. Genius, Talent 6. Poison, Venom. 

S. Pride, Vanityi^ '7. Peaceful, Peaceable. 

4. Handsome, Pretty. 8. CJontinuation, Continuancei 



LESSON LXXXY.— EzxnaiBB ux DEFimsa Stnontmis. 

Sbow the difference between the following synonymous 

terms ; — 

1. Associate, Companion. 2. Idle,^Lazy, Indolent. '^ 8. Oreat, Large, 
Big. 4. Sick, SicMy, Diseased. 5. Contemptible, Despicable, HtifuL 
6. Right, Claim, Privilege. 1. Disregard, Slight, Neglect. 8. Anec- 
dote, Tale, Story, Novel, Eomance. 



LESSON LXXSIYI— EzEBGiBE nr Paxaphrasing. 

A Paraphrase is the amplified explanation of a passage in 
clearer terms than those employed by its author. Para- 
phrases frequently occur in versions from foreign languages ; 
when, instead of a literal translation of the original text, &• 
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rabstance is given in an amplified form and in a stylo which 
Is regarded as more intelligible. 

Maxims, Aphorisms, Proverbs, and Saws, are often parfr 
phrased. A Maxim is a proposition briefly expressed, which 
teaches a moral truth and is susceptible of practical applica- 
tion. An Aphorism (which corresponds with the Apophthegm 
of the ancients) is a speculative rather than a practical propo* 
sition, embodying a doctrine or the principles of a science. A 
Proverb or Saying (the Adage of the ancients) is a terse 
proposition current among all classes, relating to matters of 
worldly wisdom as well as moral truth. A Saw is a vulgar 
proYerb. The following examples will show the difference 
between them. 

Maxim. — ^Forgiveness is the noblest revenge. 

Aphoritm. — Originality in Art is the individualizing of the uni- 
^rsal. 

Proverb. — A word to the wise is sufficient. 

8atD. — A nod is as good as a wink to a blind horse. 

Paraphrase the following Maxims, Pi'o verbs, &c. . — 

£xA.]fPLB.— Wealth hegeU toant. 

Paraphrase.— Th^ deeires of man increaM with his acquisitions. Every step that 
be advancesi brings something within his view, which he did not see before, and which, 
IS soon as he sees it, be begins to want When necessity ends, curiosity begins; and 
no sooDcr are we suppllxl with every thing that nature can demand, than we sit down 
to oontJrive artificial appetites. 

1. Either never attempt, or persevere to the end. S/ 

2. Poor and content is rich, and rich enough. / 

3. Good news doeth good like medicine. 

4. No pains, no gains. 

5. Fear is the mark of a mean spirit 

6. One swallow does not make a sunmier. 
T. Nothing venture, nothing have. 

8. Between two stools one comes to the ground 

9. One good turn deserves another. 

10. Money makes the mare go. 

11. It never rains but it pours. 

12. Penny wise, pound foolish. 



LESSON LXXXYIL— ExEBCcsE in Paaaibrasinci. 
Paraphrase the following passages : — 

1. Make no man your idol, for the best man must have &ult8 ; and bis flmltB wlQ in< 
scntibly become youn^ in addition to your own. 

15* 
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tb Ha that azgnes fiv Tictoiy Is bot a gambler in word^ AteUag to eniich UzoM 
Lj anotberVloaai 

8. Distress and difflcnlty are known to operate in prlyate lif^ as th« spars ot WP 

4. The love of gain never made a painter; bat it has marred many. 

5. Complaints and marmars are often londest and most fi-oqaent among those wte 
poaaeas all the external means of temporal ei^oymeati 

6. The want of eoiployment is one of the most ft-eqnent caoses of vioe. 

7. A wound from a tongue is worse than a wound flrom the sword : Ibr the kttei 
tibeta only the body ; the former, the aooL 

& Trost him little who praisea all ; him lea^ who cenanrea all ; and him leas^ who 
■ Indiflferent about all. 

9. He that finds truth, without loTing her, is lllce a bat; wMch, though It hafth 
iyes to discern that there is a san, yet hath ao evil eyes, that it can not delight in 
the sun. 

10. They who have never known prosperity, can hardly bo said to be unhappy; 
it is from the remembrance of joys we have lost, that the arrows of affliction are 
pointed. 

11. Every man has Just as much vanity as he mais understanding. 

12. The strongest passions allow us some rest, but vanity keeps us in perpetual 
motion. ** What a dust do I raise I "^ says the fly upon a eoaoh-wheeL **At what 
a rate do I drivel** says the fly upon the hone's back. 



LESSON^ LiiXXVin.— ExmtdSB in ABRiDama. 

Abridging (sometimes called Epitomizing) is the opposite 
of AmplilicatioD, and consists in expressing the substance of 
a passage, article, or volume, in fewer words. 

ExAMPLB.—- Tradition says, that Foo-tsze, the Chinese philosopher, was in his 
youth of so impatient a temper, that he could not endure the drudgery of learning, 
and determined to give up literary pursuits for some manual employment One day, 
as he was returning home with a full determination to go to school no longer, he hap- 
pened to pass by a half-witted old woman, who was rubbing a small bu* of iron on a 
whetstone. When the young student asked her the reason of thia strange employment, 
she replied, ** Why, sir, I havo lost my knitting-needle, and just thought I would rub 
down this bar to make me another.** The words acted like magic on the young phi- 
losopher, who returned to his books with tenfold diligence; and, whenever be fblt ini- 
patient and despondent, would say to hioiseli; *' If a half-witted old woman has resolu- 
tion enough to rub down a bar of Iron into a needle, it would be diagraoeAil in me 
to have leas perseverance, when the highest honors of the empire are before me.** He 
lived to see the Justice of these reflectlonai His acquirements, in proeeas cf time^ made 
h!a name a proverb, and procured for him those very honors, which, but for this fortunate 
Incident; he would have thrown away, and which without exertion none can hope to 
main. 

Abridged.— Voo-tBs^ihe Chinese philosopher, was possessed ot so Itttle dlllgonoe 
In his youth that he determined to abandon literary pursuits. Returning ttom school 
with the resolution of at once seeking some manciJ employment, he observod a nalf- 
wltted old woman rubbing a bar of iron on a whetstone. Asking the reason of tim 
itrange proceeding, he learned from her that she had lost her knitting-needle and waa 
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MdMTMrlng to niBke aoMher hj rabbinf dowm fh« btr. Th« wordi aetod YXkB magic 
on file yoang philosopher. **BhaIl an old woman,** be said to hlmaell^ * have mora roso* 
Intion and perseTeranoe than I, within whose reach are the hlgheat honors of the em- 
pire f ^ In^ired with new vigor, he returned to his books ; his good rea(datloDS was* 
kepi ; and history still names him as among the wisest of philosophwn 



LESSON TiXXXTX.— -ExKBCBK in AsEiDoiira. 

Abridge, and present in your own words, the matter eon- 
teined in Lesson XXXIX of this volame, on " The Sub- 
lime".' 



LESSON XC — ExERcsm nr AB&moDro. 

Abridge, and present in your own words, the matter con- 
tained in Lesson LXVI., on Criticism. 



LESSON XCX — Exx&asK m CsmcaBic 

In the style of the Examples presented in Lesson LXYL, 
write a criticism on the Allegory entitled *' The Palace of 
Vanity," quoted in Lesson LXXVI. 



LESSON XCIL— ExEBCTiBE in OBmasDC. 

Queitiofu en Ike Remarks in the Preceding Xe8«ofM.— -What is an 
ctpologne, or fSable f What is an allegory proper t What is a parallel f 
What figure is used with advantage in panillelst What is a para- 
I^rase f In what do paraphrases frsqnently occur I What are often 
paraphrased f What is a maximf What is an aphorism ) What was 
h called by the ancients f What is a proyerb f What is a saw t Give 
examples of each. What is meant by abridging ? What other name is 
sometimes given to this process t 

Write a criticism on Dr. Johnson's Parallel between Dry- 
ion and Pope, quoted in Lesson LXXXI. 
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LESSON XCIil. 

DESCRIPTION OF MATERUL OBJECTS. 

§ 412. Composition is the art of inventlDg ideas and ex 
pressing them by means of written language. 

A co?njx)sition is a written production on any subject, and 
of any length or style. « 

§ 413. There are two great divisions under which all com- 
positions may be classed, — Prose and Poetry. 

■Those compositions are embraced under the head of Prose, 
in which a natural order and mode of expression are em- 
ployed, without reference to an exact arrangement of sylla- 
bles or the recurrence of certain sounds. 

Poetry embraces such compositions as are characterized 
by a departure from the natural order and mode of expres- 
sion ; or, by an exact arrangement of syllables or the recur- 
rence of certain sounds. 

§ 4 1 4. The parts of composition, whether Prose or Poetry, 
are five ; Description, Narration, Argument, Exposition, and 
Speculation. Either of these may separately constitute the 
bulk of a written production ; or, they may all, as is frequent- 
ly the case, enter, in a greater or less degree, into the same 
composition. 

§415. Description consists in delineating the character* 
istics of any object by means of words. It forms an impor- 
tant part of almost eyery variety of composition ; and allows 
the widest scope for ornament and beauty of language. The 
style used in description should correspond with the charactei 

§ 412. What Is compoflltion ? What Is meant by a eomposttloii ? 

I 4ia What are the two great divisions under which all compositions are eiMiiea 
Wbtcb are embraced under the bead of Prose ? Which, under Poetry Y 

% 414 Enumerate the parts which enter, in a greater or less degree, into diHSeircs 
foD^poeitions. 

$ 410). In what doea description consist f For what do«8 it allow wld« loopo f What 
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of the object treated. If the latter is ^and, the language Id 
which it is described should be elevated in proportion. If 
beauty is the leading characteristic of the one, it should dis- 
tinguish the other also. Whatever the nature of the object 
described, the style, to be effective, should be adapted to 
it, according to the principle stated under the head of Har- 
mony. 

Writers are most frequently called on to describe materia] 
objects, natural scenery, and persons. 

§ 416. In the description of material objects, such heads aa 

toe following will generally be found appropriate ; and, in 

drawing up an analysis for any particular subject, a selection 

may be made from them, and such new divisions introduced 

as are suggested : — 

L The place where, and tbe circumslaBces under which, the object 
was seen ; the time when it was made, invented, or discovered; 
the changes which time may have produced in it. 
n. Its history ; traditions or reminiscences connected with it 
IIL The materials of which, and the persons by whom, it was mada 
IV. Its form, size, aod general appearance. 
Y. Ck>mpari8on of it with any similar objects 
YL The feelings excited by beholding it. 
YIL The purpose for which it was designed. 
VUL The effects it has produced. 

§ 417. As a specimen of this kind of description, we ex 
tract from Forsyth's *' Kemarks on Antiquities, Arts, and 
Letters," a passage on 

THB OOUSKDM. 

A eoloeral taste gave rise to the GoUfleam. Here, indeed, glgantio dlmensloM 
were necessary for, though handreds eoald enter at once, and fifty thonsand find 
•eats, the soace was still InsuflLsient for Bome^ and the orowd for tbe moniing gamei 
began at midnight Vespasian and Titns, as if presaging their own deaths, honied 
the bailding, and left several marks of their precipitancy l>ehind. In the nppei 
walls they have Inserted stones which had evidently been dressed for a different 
porposei Some of the arcades are grossly nneqaal ; no moalding preserves the same 
level and form round the whole ellipse, and every order is fUll of license. 

Ilappily for the Colfsenm, the shape necessary to an amphitheatre has given ic a sta^ 
MUty of oonstnxction saflicient to resist fires, and earthquakes, and lightnings, sad 

k said of the style to be used in description T What are writere most frequently esUed 
•& to describe ? 

1 416. L) t!td description of material objects, what beads will generally be found ip* 
pnpclater 
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lli anipUcftl imn wm Am lioop wbloli boaii4 nd hdd It «iitli« till 
rant that oonsolifLMJng ring ; popes widened the breaeb ; aod time, not am 
ttaims tb« work ofailiipldatloa. AX this moment^ th« hermitage \i threftteoed wttli a 
dnadAU eraah ; and a geoeratloa not very remote must be oomteott I i^piehend, wItt 
the pleture of this etnpendoaa moaoment 

When the whole amphitheatre wait entire, a child might oompreheod its deaign In ft 
■tdment, and go direct to bis place wltboot atrajrtng In the portlooea; for each atende 
bears its nomber engraved, and opposite to everj fourth arcade was a staircases Thlf 
Biiiltlpltclty of wide, straight, and separate passages, proves the attention whieb tbe mk- 
dents paid to tbe saii» discharge of a crowd ; it finely lllnstrates the precept of Yitra* 
vtnst and exposes the perplexity of seme modem theatreSb 

Every nation has undergone Its rovolatlon of yic<>s ; and, as emelty is not tba 
present vice of ours, we can all bomandy exeonte the purpose of amphltbeatras, now 
that they lie in rulnSb Mcvalists may tell ns that the tmly brt7e are never cruel ; but 
this monnment says, ** No.** Here sat the oonqnerors of the world, coolly to- enjoy ttie 
tortures and death of men who had never ollbnded them. Two aqueducts won^ acaroa- 
ty sufficient to wash off tbe human blood which a few hours* sport shed in tbla imperial 
tiismbleflb Twice In one day came tbe senators and matrons of Rome to tbe butcbeiy ; 
a virgin always gave tbe signal Ibr slaughter; and, when glutted with bloodshed, these 
bMlies sat down in tbe wet and streaming arena to a luxurious supper I Boeb refleO" 
ttons check our regret for its ruin. 

As it now stand^ tbe GoHseum is a strHdng Image of Borne itself; decayed, vacant^ 
rtrious, yet grand ; half-gray and half*green ; erect on one side and fldlen on the other 
with consecrated ground in its bosom ; inhabited by a beadsman ; visited by every 
caste ; for moralists, antiquaries, painters, architect^ ilevotees, all meet here to medi- 
tate, to examine, to draw, to measure, end to pray. ** In contemplating antiquities^" 
says LI vy, ** tbe mind itself becomes antique." It contracts from such objects a venera- 
ble rust, which I prefer to the poHsb and tbe point ot those wits who have lately pt«> 
flmed this august ruin with ridicule. 

Write a Oriticism on the above extract 
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LESSON XCIV. 



DBSCRIPTION OP NATURAL SCENERY, AND PERSONS. 

§ 418. In descriptions of natural scenery, a sekctioh may 
generally be made from the following beads. Tbe order in 
wbicb tbey sbould be treated depends somewhat on the nature 
of the subject. 

% ilS. In descriptions of natural soeneiy, what heada wHl generally be fboad appro* 
(riate? 



H 
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4lfl0piMd. She had, fb«refor«, poaMd her twratMb year vmnvTled, bat not, perbapi^ 
wttboat tore. The faalts tbamaelTes of her obaraetor, elevated that Ideal of k>ve wMch 
abe bad formed. She reqofred aomo bebig round whom all ber vainer qaalliiea eoald 
rally ; sbe felt that where abe loved ahe most adore ; she demanjed no common Idol 
before which to humble so strong and Imperioift a mind. Unlike women of a gentler 
mould, who deaire for a short period to exercfae the caprices of aweet empire, when abe 
loved sbe must cease to command, and tide, at once, be bumbled to devoUon. Bo 
care were the qualities that could attract be^v so Imperiooalj did her banghtineaa requfra 
that those qnalitioa should be above her own, jet of the same order, that her love 
Tated its object like a god. Accustomed to despise, ahe felt all the luxury it is to 
ate I And if it were her lot to be united to one thus loved, her nature was that whiob 
might become elevated by that it gazed on. 

For her beauty, reader, ahouldst thou ever go to Borne, thou wilt see In the eapltol 
the plotnre of the Cnmean Sibyl, which, often copied, no copy can even fkintly repreaent ; 
why this is so called I know not, save ttat it has something strange and unearthly in 
the dark beauty of the eyea I beaeech tbee, mistake not this sibyl for another, for the 
Boman galleries abound in slbyla The sibyl I speak of is dark, and the Ace has an 
Eastern cast; the robe and turban, gorgeoua though they be, grow dim before the rich 
but transparent rosea of the cheek ; the hair would be black save for that golden glow 
which mellows it to a hoe and lustre never seen but in the South, and even in the South 
most rare; the features, nut Orecian, are yet fitoIUeas; the moolb, the brow, the ripe 
and exquiidte contour, all are human and voluptuona ; the expreaslon, the aspect, li 
something more ; the form is, perhaps, too full for the ideal of Iuveline8^ for tlie iNropor- 
tiona of sculpture, for the delicacy of Athenian modela ; but the luxuriant Cault baa a 
mi^eaty. Gaze long upon that picture : it charms, yet eommanda, the eyeu While you 
gaze, you call back five centurlea Yon see before you the breathing image of Nina di 
EaaellL 

EXERCISE. 
Write A Criticism on either of these extracts. 
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LESSON XCV. 

NARRATION. — ARGUMENT. — EXPOSrnON.-*-SPECULATION. 

§ 422. Narration is the acoount of real or imaginary facta 
or events. A neat or an elegant style is most effective for this 

? kind of writing, in which too much ornament is out of place. 

• Events should be related in the order of their occurrence, and 
in such a way that the interest of the reader may be kept 
alive. / 



1 422. What ia narration f What style is reoommonded for this kind of wiltlagr 
%i what order ahould events be related f 
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§ 423. Argutnent is the statement of reasons for or against i 
proposition, made with the view of inducing belief in othen 
Clearness and strength are essential to its success. X^ittle, if 
any, ornament is necessary ; to this element of compasltioni a 
neat, diffuse style is appropriate. 

§ 424. Exposition consists in explaining the meaning of &■ 
autLor, in defining terms, setting forth an abstract subject in 
its various relations, or presenting doctrines, precepts, princi- 
ples, or rules, for the purpose of instructing others. A treatise 
on grammar, for instance, consists principally of exposition. 
Clearness being the chief object, and the nature of the subject 
in most cases almost entirely excluding ornament, this kind of 
matter should be presented in a neat, concise, style. 

§ 425. Speculation is the expression of theoretical views 
not as yet verified by fact or practice. It enters largely into 
works on metaphysics, and is best understood through the 
medium of a neat, simple, style. 

§ 426. A specimen of narration follows : — 

THB FIELD OF THE FIOVB. 

In one of tboae terrible eniptloBB of Mount Etna wbloh hftye often happened, the 
danger of the inhabitantB of the MJ^acent ooantrj was nnoommonlj great To avoid 
Immediate destmotion from the flames and the melted lava which ran down the sidea 
of the mountain, the people were obliged to retire to a considerable distance. Amidst 
the hurry and oonAulon of sach a scene, every one fleeing and carrying away whatOTor 
he deemed moet predons, two brothers, in the height of their solicitnde for the preser- 
vation of their wealth and goods, suddenly recollected that their flUher and mother, both 
very old, weie unable to save themselves by flight Filial tenderness triumphed over 
every other consideration. ** Where," cried the generous youths, ** shall we find a more 
precious treasure than they are, who gave us being, and who have cherished and pro- 
tected us torough life ? " Having said this, the one taking up his Ihther on his shouldei% 
and the other bis mother, they happily made their way through the surrounding amokd 
and flames. All who were witnesses of this duUfUl and affectionate conduce were struck 
with the highest admiration; and they and their posterity ever slier called the plalii 
through which theee young men made their retreat, ^The Field of the Pious". 



1 428. "W hat is argument ? In what style is it best presented ? 

1 4ffl4. In what iloes exposition consist T Of what, for instance, does it 09rm Am 
prlndpai part? What is the chief object in exposition T What stjle is appropriate 
10 it! 

1 425. What is speonlation r Into what does it largely enter ! Through what tltjle 
t it best understood ? 
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EXERCISE. 

I. Amplify the above Bpecimcn of narration, presenting it 
entirely in your own language. 

II. Amplify the following heads into a specimen of narra- 
tion, in the style of the above model, using your own language 
throughout:— 

THE BWOSD OF DAMOGUDS. 

IMonysios, tyrant of Sicily, though sarromided by rioheB and plea» 
ores, was far from being happy. [WhyffJ 

Damocles, one day, complimented him on his power, and affirmed 
that no monarch was ever greater or happier than he. 

Dionysius asked him whether he would like to make trial of this 
happiness, and see whether it was as great as he imagined. 

On Damocles' gladly consenting, the king ordered a gilded ooucb^to be 
brought in for him, a splendid banquet to be prepared, and the royal 
pages to wait on him as if he were their monarch. [Describe the ban- 
quets] 

Damocles was intoxicated with pleasure. But, chancing to look up, 
OS he lay luxuriously pillowed on his royal couch, he saw a glittering 
sword suspended from the ceiling, by a single hair, exactly oyer his 
head. 

This sight put an end to his joy. The rare perfumes and inyiting 
dishes had lost their charm. [Describe his feelings in detail] Finally, 
leaping from the couch, he besought the king to allow him to return to 
his former humble position. ^ [Moral which Dionysius, in his answer, 
drew from this act of nis courtier, with respect to the happiness of Idngs.] 
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LESSON XCVI. 

LETTEK8. 

§ 427. There are six leading divisions of Prose Composi- 
tion ; Letters, Narratives, Fiction, Essays, Theses or Argu- 
mentative Discourses, and Orations. 

LXTTXRS. 

§ 428. Definition. — A Letter is a written communicatioa 
on any subject from one person to another. 

9 ttT. Bnnmexate the six Isadlng dJ^irions of prose oompodtloo. 

% 4aa What is s letter? Wh«t Is letter-wilting commonly oaUed ? Whst Is said 
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Letter- writing is oommonlj called Epistolary Correspond- 
ence. It is GDC of the most important branches of compo- 
sition, entering more largely than any other into the daily 
business of life. 

Th« fonn of the letter has often been used for essays, itoTela, histo- 
ries, Ac. ; that is, these productions have been divided into partB, each 
of which commences with an address to some friend of the author or 
imaginary personage, as if it had passed as an actual commnnicatioiL 
Bach compositions, however, should be classed under the diTisiona to 
which, according to their matter, they respectiyely belong. The letter 
proper is one intended for the person to whom it is addressed. 

§ 429. Varieties, — The principal kinds of letters are, 

I. News Letters, or communications to papers or periodi- 
cals, containing accounts of what has happened or is happen- 
ing elsewhere than at the place of publication. 

Such communications have lately become popular, and now form a 
^ feature of almost all leading newspapers. In these letters, profundity 
is not expected, unless they treat of political, religious, or other aerioiis 
topics. They should rather be characterized by brilliancy of thought^ 
and an original, striking, mode of expression. Their effect may often 
be increased by strokes of humor, and what is commonly called piquan- 
cy, or a pleasing vein of sarcasm on persons and things in general Taste 
and judgment are required for a proper selection of suligeota. The ^Mce 
allowed, being generally limited, should be filled to the best advantage. 
Local matters should be avoided ; it* la well to introduce no topics but 
those of general interests 

II. Letters of business. In these, brevity and clearness 
are all -important. The writer should aim at the greatest de* 
gree of conciseness consistent with perspicuity, and should 
confine himself strictly to the business in hand. 

III. Official letters, or such as pass between men in office, 
respecting public affairs. These are always formal, and 

of its fmportsnce ? For what la the form of the letter often used ? How should iwh 
Ciiupotitlons be clsdsed f What is the letter proper T 

§ 429. What .are the prinelpal kinds of lettenf What are news letteisf What li 
inJd of the popularity of news letters T What la not expected in them? Bj what 
should tbey be characterized ? What often increases their effect f What topics sbonid 
be selected for sncb letters ? What are required in letters of bnsineas f To what moat 
ttMj be eoniinedr What Is meant bj ofOoiai lettenf Descifba tfaemf Is l6tt« 
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abound in phrases of ooortesy. Their style shonld bo firm 
Bnd dignified. 

lY. Letters of friendshipi 

In these, a tendency to diffuseness, arising in young writers firom 
a fear that they may not have enough matter to fill the sheet, must be 
aroided. "There is hardly any species of composition, in my opinion," 
•ays Eirke White, ** easier than the epistolary." There is an off-hand 
aase about the letter which renders its production a work of but little 
time or difficulty; and, by reason of this very facility of composition, the 
writer is apt to express himself carelessly and without proper thought 
Time and labor should be bestowed on this, as well as every other, de 
partment of composition. 

Flippancy, also, should be carefully avoided. It must be remem* 
bered that what is eonmiitted to paper does not, like conversation, pasi 
into forgetfulness ; it is preserved, and may, at any time, be made pub- 
lie We should therefore never write, even to the most intimate friend, 
any thing which we would be ashamed that the world should see. 

The commonest fault, perhaps, of letters of friendship, is egotism. 
Tliis cannot but be distasteful to the person addressed, no matter how 
g^eat his interest in the writer. A friend, of course, expects from his 
correspondent some personal intelligence, but he looks for other matter 
aloBg with it; and will inevitably be struck with the bad taste of ona 
who confines his letter to an enumeration of his own exploits or those 
of the limited circle to which he belongSb In like manner, we should 
avoid filling a latter with details relating to parties wiUi whom the per* 
•on addressed is unacquainted. 

y. Letters of condolence, written to persons in affliction 
for the purpose of expressing sympathy with their misfortunes* 
In these, great tact is necessary ; for ill-judged consolation, 
mstead of healing the wound, opens it afresh. In this, as 
well as the two classes which follow, the writer should confine 
himself to the leading subject of his communication. 

VI. Letters of congratulation, or those in which the writer 

of friendship, to what is there a tendency r What does Eirke White say of epiatolary 
eonetpondonoe f To what Is this fMdlity of composition apt to lead 1 What else mnst 
be careAilly avoided f Why? What shoa.J we nevar write, even to the most inti- 
OMte fHen«!r What is the commonest &alt of letters of Mendshlpf What is the 
cflbok of egotism on the peiscn addressed? With what, in like manner, sboold we 
•▼old fllling a letter? What are letters of oondoleiiM? Why abonld they he written 
MthgiMfttact? To what shoold the writer oonflne himself? Whatarelsfetenofeoa- 
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professes his jo j at the success or happiness of ano^er, or al 

some event deemed fortunate for both parties or for the oom- 
munitj at large* They should be brief, sincere, and to the 
point. 

YII. Letters of introduction, in which the writer oom- 
mends a friend to the kind offices of some third party. 

It is customary to leave such letters unsealed, and to put on Ott 
bMk, besides the superscription, the nai&e of the party introduced. In 
giving letters of introduction, it is of primary importance to adhere 
strictly to the truth. It u false kindness to exaggerate the merits of 
the bearer, or to recommend in high terms a person but partially kuoviL 
Buch a course often places all parties concerned in an unpleasant po- 
sition. 

§ 430. Style. — The style of letters (with the exception of 
official communications, which require a studied and formal 
elegance) should be simple, easy, and natural All appear 
ance of effort, far-fetched ornaments, and attempts at display, 
are fatal to their effect. Puerilities and affected simplicitj, 
on the other hand, are equally objectionable. 

A good letter bears the same relation to other kinds of writing; tfast 
friendly conversation does to the more dignified varieties of spoken lan- 
guage. " I loTC talking letters dearly," said the poet Ck>wper, and the 
majority of correspondents will agree with hinL A letter of friendship 
should be a mirror of the writer's mind, and nothing is so likely to 
ensure this as a conversational style. We should write as we woold 
speak were the friend we addressed suddenly to make his appearance,— 
yet, of course, inth more deliberation and care. If his stay were to be 
brief, we would naturally touch only on the more interesting topics; 
and so, in a letter, where we are necessarily limited, we should give 
>>reference to those subjects that are most important 

§ 431. Answers, — Every letter^ not insulting, merits a 
rompt reply ; and such a reply is called an Answer. In 



gntalatlon! What shoald be tbeir character What la meant hy letters ciiatf> 
jnctlon r What is customary with respect to aaca letters ? What caation is gires T 

1 48a What style ta moat efTecUTe for letters? What exception la madef WM 
smst bo avoided ? To what is the relation which a gbod letter bears to other Uods of 
writing compared ? What kind of letters did Oowper like T How shoald we write to 
• Mend f What sabjects anould we select T 

(481. What la meant bj an CHMIMT f What letters oMrit answers? Inaniwwl^ 
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answering, it is proper always, at the dntset, to acknowledge 
the receipt of your correspondent's communication, in some 
such words, for instance, as the following : ^' Yours of the 15th 
lost, came safely to hand yesterday; and I am glad to learn 
from it," &c. ; or, ^^ Your welcome letter of the 10th ult was 
received in due course of mail, and would have been answered 
iooner h4d it not been," &>c. 

Besides this, it is customary for a person answering a business or 

official letter to embody in his opening sentence a statement of what ho 

understands it to contain ; as in the following, which also illustrates the 

profuse use of form and titles in official communications :*— 

* 
Department of State, 

Wcahingtimy April 28, 1854 

The undersigned, Secretary of State of the United States, has had 
the hoDor to receive the note of Mr: , her Britannic Majesty's En- 

voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, of the 2l8t instant, ac- 
companied by the declaration of her Majesty the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in regard to the rule which will 
for Uie present be observed towards those Powers with which she is at 
peace, in the easting war with Russia. 

§ 432. Mantcal Execution, — By complying with the fol- 
lowing suggestions, the student will ensure neatness in making 
copies of his letters and other compositions : — 

Draw two light pencil lines parallel with the left edge of the page, 
the first about half an inch, the second an inch and a half, distant from 
it Commence your composition, and every successive paragraph, on 
the inner marginal line ; but let the body of your writing rest on the 
outer one. When you have completed a page, erase the marginal Unet 
neatly with india-rubber. When a letter is not long enough to fill a 
page, it should not be commenced on the first line, but at such a dia- 
tati'ce from, it as will leave an equal space above and below. 

§ 433. Date, — The date of a letter, which should always 
be distinctly stated, must stand at the right of the first line. 
It consists of the name of the place where it is written, the 



what to always proper at the outset ? Give ezampleai Besides this, what la it onatomsry 
fbr \ person anawering a businefls or official letter to embody in the opening aenteaoel 
Olre an example. 

$ 4S2. What suggestions are made, for the^pnrpose of emsnring neatnofls f 

I «3a Describe the date of a letter. Whero does U stand ! 

I 
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month, daj of the month, and year; as, Mobile^ JLuguA 

26, 1854. 

§ 434. Address, — The address of a letter is found on the 
next line below the date, at the left side. It contains^ in the 
first line, the name and title of the party written to ; and, on 
the second, the words, « Sir," " Dear Sir," " My dear Sir," 
for a gentleman,^-or, " Madam," " Dear Madam," " My dear 
Madam," for a married lady, — according to the degree of 
intimacy. 

An unmarried lady is best addressed in a single line: 
M Miss ;" " Dear Miss ;" or, « My dear Miss w" 

In addressing a basiness firm, place on the first line ib 
proper style and title ; and, on the second, the word ^' Gen- 
tlemen " or " Ladies," according to the sex of the parties com- 
posing it. 

A relative is properly addressed by the name that indi- 
cates the relationship ; as, '' My dear Father," " My dear 
Grandson," ^' My dear Sister ; " or, a relative of the same 
age, or a friend, may be addressed by the Christian name, if 
intimacy will allow it ; as, " My dear William," " Mj dear 
Julia." 

Some prefer placing the first line, eontaining the name and title of 
the party addressed, at the bottom of the letter instead of the top, as 
above suggested. 

Examples of proper forms of date and address follow ; the pupil will 
do well to observe their punctuation :— 

178 Greenwich St, New-York, ) 
Sept. 1, 1854. ) 



Messrs. Davis A dapp : 
Gentlemen, 



Hon. E. S. Norton, 

Canal Com. of the State of N. Y. : 
Sir, 



Jackson, K. (X, ) 
2d Sept., 1854 f 



1 481 Wbere Is the address of a letter fimnd f Detoribe it How is aa onmarried 
kdj best addressed t Describe the address of s bnstness firm t How is a relatlTt 
wraperlf addressed T Where do some prefer plaoiiig the flnt line containiiig tiie name 
and title of tho party add re ss ed T Oiye some «zamples of proper ftmns of dite sad 
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Rev. Jam«B Norton, D. D. : 
Bey. ftnd dear Sir, 



Haaldiu P. O., Tenn., 
September 8, 1864. 



t 



Steamer 'Washing^n, ) 
Idifls. Biyer, Sept 4th, '54 f 



Steirart L. Roy, Esq, : 
Dear Sir, 



Mesdames K&J, Looretelle : 
Ladles^ 



Miu R. A. Tom|>kiiiB : 
My dear Friend, 



Boston, Aug. 20, '54 



N. C, Aug. 26, 1854 



§ 435. Sttbscription. — By the subscription of a letter is 
meant that clause or sentence at the end which contains the 
terms of affection or respect, and the signature. Diflferent 
forms are appropriate, according to the relatiye position of 
the writer and the person addressed. A few of the most 
common are subjoined. It will be seen at once in what case 
each is appropriate. Observe the punctuation, as before. 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Your obedient Berrant, 

Qeo. H. Smith. 



Allow me to subscribe myself 

Tour obliged A obt servt., 

Thomas Dean. 



With my best wishes for yonr welfare, I remain 
Your sincere friend, 

Reuben H. S. WoUs. 



Hoping to hear from you without delay, I remain 
Yours &Q,, 

S. Wellman Brown. 



1 48B. What is meant bj the eabscriptloa of a letter t To ^'hait must the nliBCrip> 
tfon be Impropriate f Give ezamplea 

16 
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With my bMt love to all, I am, aa eyor^ 
Tour affectionate daughter, 
Helen. 



Rest aasured, dear madam, that your long continned Idndneaa vil 
not be forgotten, bat will ever eommand the gratitude and service of 

Yours most respect^y JIe truly, 

Horace £L Hinman. 



Whatever may betide, you have the warm and earnest sympathy of 

Your fSuthfol & affectionate cousin, 

Jane. 



T%» undersigned has the -honor to avail himself of ibis opportunity 
to renew to the Secretary of State of the United States the assurance of 
his distinguished consideration. 

John F. Crampton. 
Hon. W. L Maroy, Secretary of State, Ac 

§ 436. We subjoin four specimens of the different kinds 
of letters. The first is a business letter, given by a person of 
known responsibility to a friend, to enable the latter to pro- 
cure goods on time. It is commonly called a letter of credit. 
The second is a letter of introduction. The third is a letter 
of friendship, from Campbell to the poet Thomson, deficrip- 
tive of a visit to FingaPs Cave. The fourth is in a more 
familiar style, being one of Moore's letters to his mother. 
The student is particularly requested to notice their chara<K 
ieristics. 

Na 1. Leiieb 07 Cbedix^ 

Cobnrg, Ganads West, ) 
September 15, 1851 f 
Gentlenen, 

Pleaae deliver to Biehard Berry, of fhls place, goods, ailka, and merohandlse, to aoy 

anoont not exceeding five thooaand dollars; and I will hold myself accountable to 

ycm fbr the payment of the same, in case Mr. Berry ihonld ftil to make payment 

Iherelbr. 

Yon will please to notify me of the amonnt for which yon may give him credit 

IBd» if ddknlt ahoald be made in the pigment, let me know It immediately. 

I am, gentlemen, your moat obt aenrant, ' 

John AndenoB. 

iaaae Smith ft Oa, 

No. fiS Broadway, N. T. 
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Ka % Lrteb or LmoDironoir. 

Iff dfMT Sir, 

Allow DM to Introdaoe to j<m mj Mend, Cjtdb Johnson, a disUognlahed teacbei 
of thb pUce, who Tialtd joor city for the pnrpoae of making hiinaelf aoquainted witb 
Uie Bjstem of inatroctioii porsned In ^oor common BchooUk He is one wboM liftf tbof 
tu hae been devoted to the caoae of edaeation, and whose efforts have already been 
rignally blessed to bondreds of oar jonth. Any aid, therefore, that yon may be able 
to render him In the proseontion of his inqoiries, will be a lerrloe to oar whole eoni- 
manlty, ss well as a personal &Tor to 

Toars Tery traly, 

HawjF. QolBB. 

Joseph B. Sta^, Esq^, 
14 Fifth Avenoe, N. T. 



Ko. 8 

«, 16th day of 

Bept 1<» 17«k 



ThoIe^s Wlldeet Bhoie, 16th day of the Harrest Storm ; ) 



ICy dear Friend, 

I ha^-e deferred answering yoor very weloome fkyor till I ooold Inform yoa of the 
accomplishment of my long meditated toar through the Western IdeSb Though I have 
been disappointed in my expectadona of seeing Bt Ellda, yet I have no reason to be 
dissatisfied with my short voyage, having visited the famous Staflh and Icolmkill, so 
much admired by yonr oonntrymen. I had formed, as nsusl, very sangalne ideas of 
the happiness I shoold eqjoy in beholding wonders so new to me. I was not In the 
least disappointed. . The grand regalarity of Staffa, and the venerable rains of lona, 
filled me with emotions of pleasore to which I had been hitherto a stranger. It was 
not merely the gratification of cariosity ; for these two inlands are marked with a grand 
Bpeclos of beanty, besides their novelty, and a remarkable difference from all the othei 
Islands among the Hebrides. In short, when I looked into the cave of Btaflk, I regret* 
,ted nothing bat that my friend was not there toa 

Btaflb, the nearest to Mall, and the most admirable of all the Hebrides, is bat a 
small island, bat exceedingly fertile. From one point to another, it ia probably an Eng- 
lish mile. The shore is bolsteroos and rocky near the sea ; bat at the distance of twenty 
yards from its ragged base, it rises for thirty or forty feet into a smooth, stony, plain, 
giadaally sloping to the bottom of the rocks, which rise peipendicalarly to a vast 
height, and form the walls of the island. On the top of these are rich plains of grass 
and com, in the centre of which stands a lonely hat, in appearance very like the abode 
d a hermit or savage. 

The walla of the island (for so I beg leave to denominate the rocks that form its 
sides) are trnly wonderf^ They are divided into natural pillars^ of a triangular shapes 
These pillars are not a random cariosity, broken and irregular. They are as exactly 
similar and well proportioned, as if the band of an artist had carved them out on the 
walls with a cbiseL The range of them Is so very long and stee|> that we cannot admit 
the idea of their being wrought by human hands. There is a wildness and sublimity 
In them beyond what art can produce ; and we are so struck with its regularity that we 
oan hardly allow Nature the merit of such an artificial work. Certain it Is, if Art ac- 
conipUshed such a cariosity, she has handled instruments more gigantic than any whloh 
■re osed at present; and if Nature designed the pillars, she has bestowed mor« geometry 
en the rocks of Btaflh, than on any of her works so stupendous in size. The cave of 
Btafb ia at least three hundred feet long, lined with long stripes of plUars of the aaoHl 
fcSnd, and bong at Ibe top with stones of ao exact flgove of flv* 8ld«& Th« height !■ 
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lerenty feet, m that, beinip very wide, It appean like a yery large Gothic cattiednV 
Its arch is gradually narrowed at the top, and its base, except the footpath on one alde^ 
Is the sea which comes in. We entered the month of the cave with a peal of bagpipes, 
which made a most tremendous echa 

Icolmkill is venerable for being the burial-place of forty-eight Scotch, and ei^t 
Daniah kings, whose tombs we saw. Om voyage lasted three daya^ I slept the first 
night at Icolmkill, the second at Tiree, and the third again at MolL 

If I had room, I would scribble down an olegy, composed a few days after my arri- 
val in Mull from Glasgow ; bat you see I have clattered away all my paper upon Stafl^ 
[ depend upon your good-nature to excuse my prolix description, and the illegiU 

comwling of your very sincere IHend, 

Lb Qakells. 
Ml James Thomaon, London. 



\ 



No. 4 

Aboard the Boston, 
Sandy Hook, thirty mUes from New York, 
Friday, May 11, 1804 
My darling Motner, 

I wrote to you on my arrival at New York, where I have been nearly a week, and 
am now returned aboard the frigate, which but waits a fidr wind to sail for Norfolk. 
The Halifax packet is lying alongside of us, and I shall take the opportunity of sending 
tJiis letter by her. At New York, I was made happy by my father's letter of the 25th 
January, and dear Kate's of the 80th, which make four in all that I have received fh>m 
nome. I had so very few opportunities at Bermuda, tnd they were attended with so 
much uncertainty, that I fear you may have suffered unny an anxious moment, darling 
mother, from the interruption and delay of the few letters I could despatch to you. 
But, please Heaven I we shall soon have those barriers of distance removed; my own 
tongue shall tell you my ** travers history,'* and your heart shall go along with me over 
every billow and step of the way. When I left Bermuda, I could not help regretting 
that the hopes which took me thither could not be even half realized ; for I should love 
to live there, and you would like it too, dear mother: and I think if the situation would 
give me but a fourth of what I was so deludingly taught to eicpect, you should all have 
come to me ; and, though set apart from the rest of the world, we should have found 
in that quiet spot, and under that sweet sky, quite enough to counterbalance what the 
rest of the world could give us. But I am still to seek, and can only hope that I may 
find at last 

The environs of New York are pretty, from the number of little, fanclAil, wooden 
houses that are scattered, to the distance of six to eight miles, round the city; but 
when one reflects upon the cause of this, and thaft these houses are the retreat of tho 
terrified, desponding, inhabitants, from the wilderness of death which every autumn 
produces in the city,* there is very little pleasure in the prospect* and, notwithstand- 
ing the rich fields, and the various blossoms of their orchards, I prefer the ban en 
breezy, rock of Bermuda, to whole continents of such dearly purchased fertility. 

While in New York, I employed my time to advantage in witnessing all the novel- 
lies possibla I saw young M. Buonaparte, and felt a slight shock of an earthqoako 
which are two things I could not often m/)et with upon Usher^s Quay. From Norfolk 
I intend going to Baltimore and Washington ; if possible, also to Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton, fh>m thence to Hali&x. From Halifax I hope to set sail, in tbe cabin where I now 

T . - - _ 

• RafanoM islwra mads io tlia yellow ferar, wUah, at tha baa thia lattar was writtaa, iiwTaiUd li 
BMW York, to • gveatar or laaa axtaat, arery jmi. 
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write this lettei; ibr Hm dear old laics of tbe Old Woild agsln; and I think It prdbsbis 
ttiat twelya months from the time I left England, will yerj nearlj ass mo on Iti 
onoomoiSk • • o Your own, 

T. H 

EXERCISE. 

Somewhat in the style of the above models, write a 
OF CREDIT, and a letter of int&oduction. 
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LESSON XCVII. 

letters (continued). 

§ 437. JFblding and Sealing, 

As envelopes are now generally used for enclosing letters, the most 
eonyenient mode of folding is as follows : — ^As the sheet lies before yon, 
torn up the bottom until its edge exactly lies upon the edge at the top, 
and make a fold in the middle. The sheet is now in an oblong form. 
Bring the side at your right hand to your body, and fold oyer about one 
third of the letter towards the top. Finally, turn as much of the upper 
part oyer in the opposite direction. 

Host envelopes are self-sealing ; that is, are furnished with a glutin- 
ous substance, which, on being moistened, answers the purpose of a 
seaL When this conyenience is wanting, a wafer is generally used ; in 
which case, care must be taken not to make it so wet as to spread and 
soil the adjacent parts. The use of the wafer, however, implies haste ; 
and those who study etiquette, almost without exception, give the pre- 
ference to sealing-wax. Indeed, according to Lord Chesterfield, the use 
of the wafer is open to a still more serious objection than the mere im- 
plying of haste. This nobleman is said, on having received a letter 
sealed with the obnoxious article in question, to have remarked with 
some indignation, " What does the fellow mean dy sending me his oum 
ipittlef" 

If no envelope is used, but the old-fashioned mode of folding is follow- 

§437. What are now generally used for encloGlng letters f Doaczibe the most ooiv 
yenlont mode of folding. With what are most envelopes Airnished ? When this oon- 
▼enienoe is wanting, what Is generally nsed ? In the nse of the wafer, what most b« 
avoided f To what do those who study etiquette give the preference T Why ? What 
was Lord Chesterfleld^s objection to the wafer t If the old-ftshioned mode of folding 
Is followed, what most be avoided in patting on the seal ? 



\ 
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dd, be carefol that the seal, whether wan or wafer, is bo plaood, that thf 
opening of tho letter will not render any part of the writing illegiblei. 

§ 438. Superscription. — The superscription of a letter la 
the direction on the outside, consisting of the name of the per- 
son addressed, and the place and state in which he lives. 

In directing, be carefol not to apply to a person two titles that mean 
the same thing ; as, Mr. Robert Jones, Mq. ; Dr, Edward Sayre, M* 2>. 
In the first example, either Mr. or E^. should be omitted ; and, in the 
last, either Dr. or M. D. 

When a letter is not sent by mail, but is taken by private hand, it ia 
customary to acknowledge the favor by placing on the outside, at the 
lower corner on the left, the bearer's name, in some such expression as 

the following: — ** Folitenesa of Mr. **; ** Oaurtettf of Mrs. "; 

" Favored hy Miu ". 

A letter of introduction should contain, in the saae position as the 
above, the name of the person introduced, in some such form as the 
following: — " Introducing Mr. **; " To introduce Mr. ". 

§ 439. A short letter is called a Note. 

Business notes have the same form as letters. Kotes oi mvitatimi 
should be written on small sheets, called, from the use to which they 
are appropriated, note-paper. 

It is customary, in writing notes, to use the 8d person instead of both 
the 1st and 2d, as in the example given below. Care mibt be taken to 
avoid the common error of introducing the 1st or 2d person, after the 
Sd has been thus employed ; as in the following: " Mrs. White pretenU 
her compliments to Mr. Roy^ and solicits the pleasure of your [instead of 
his'] company on MoMay evening, the Ath inst. 

In notes, the oldest or only daughter of a family is addressed as 

Miss , no other name being used ; when there are other daughters, 

they are distinguished by their Christian names. If Mr. David Temple, 
for instance, has three daughters, Caroline, Mary, and Cornelia, the first 
is properly addressed as Miss Temple ; the second, as Miss Mary Temple ; 
and the third, as Miss CorneUa Tempie. On the death or marriage of 



% 488. What is meant by the siipeFBcriptlon of a letter 7 In directing, what must we 
avoid? Give examples. When a letter is taken bj private hand, how is it cn^ 
ternary to acknowledge the favor T What should a letter of introduction contain on the 
Uisk, besides the superscription ? 

S 489. What is a note f What form have business notes f On what should notei 
d Invitation be written ? In what person does the writer speak of himself? In wha^ 
vt the person addressed ? Against what common error Ls the writer cautioned ? la 
ttotea. how is the oldest daughter of a family addressed ? How, the other danghtenf 
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GMoline, ICary beeooMt Ifias Temple; and, on that of both Oaiolineand 
Mary, Cornelia assumes the title in question. 

A few forms, with their appropriate replies, may be of geryice. 



DTTITATIONB. 
JVi>. 1. 

ICn, Dann nreaenta ber oompHments to 
Mr. and Mrs. Baker, and solleita tbe pleas- 
nre of their oeuipany oa Tuesday evening; 
tbe 12tb insL 

83 Broadway, 
Septa 

Ht. Bristow TBoneets the pleasnre of the 
Hon. Mr. Marshairs company at dinner on 
Wednesday next, at 4 o^dock. 

T Greene fit, 
Sept 4. 

No. 9, 
Jdr. y^i. F. Cameron presents his respects 
to Miss Lydia Bryant, and bess that he 
may be allowed to wait on her this evening 
to Uie Italian Opera. 

Liberty st, 
BeptSL 



BKPLim. 

iro.1, 
Mr. and Mrs. Baker accept with pl< _ 
vra Mrs. Diuui'a poUto lavltatloii m the 
12th inst 

Jay st, 
Bept9. 

Ur. Manhall regrets that a p w vioqs 
engagement will deprive him of the 
pleasure of aeoepttngMr. BriB(ow*s Invl* 
tation to dinner for Wednesday next 

Astor House, 
BeptSw 

JITo. 8.—^ R^ffret. 
Ifias Lydia Bryant presents bee com- 
pliments to Mr. W. P. Cameron, and re- 
grets that sickness in her fiimtly will pre* 
Tent ber acceptance of his invitation tot 
this evening. 
Montague square, 
Septa. 



£ ]x £ Si C IS £• 

I. Write a letter to a friend in the. city from some oountrj 
retreat which you may have lately visited, remembering 
to draw up a preliminary analysis, and to follow the 
models in the last lesson, as regards date, address, &o. 

II. Write a note requesting the loan of a volume from a 

friend. 
IIL Write a note accepting a friend^s invitation to tea. 
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LESSON XOVIII. 

NARRATIVES. 



§ 440. A Narrative is a composition which consists, for 
(he most part, of an account of real facts or events ; but into 



Give an example. On tbe death or marriage tslt the oldest daughter, how is the seeool 
ianBghter tddressed ? Oiye the ibrm of a note of invitation, and the reply. 
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which, desoription, argument, exposition, or speculation, xnaj 
also be introduced. 

§ 441. Narratives are divided into Histories Biographies 
Obituaries, Voyages, Travels, and Anecdotes. 

§ 442. A History is an account of facts or events pertain 
ing to distinguished places or objects, to communities, nations 
or states. A detached portion of history, confined to any par 
tioular era or event, is known as an Historical Sketch. 

Hie difference between a history and annals is, that the latter 
merely enumerate eyente in chronological order, without admitting any 
observationa on the part of the writer ; whereas history has less regard 
to the order of time, and allows the writer to investigate causes and 
effects, and to introduce other matter connected with the subject. 

§ 443. A history, to be good, must be true and interesting. 

The first essential is truth. The writer must present a faithftil ac- 
count of what has taken place, or his woi^ is yaluelesai All prejudice 
must be laid aside. I^othing must be concealed, nothing exaggerated. 
All available sources of information must be explored, and whatever 
bears on the subject in hand must be brought to light In cases of 
doubtful or conflicting testimony, the rules of evidence must be care- 
fully weighed, and truth ensured at the e3q>ense of every other con 
sideration. 

In the second place, a good history must be interesting. Much de* 
pends on the manner of the historian. Whatever the nature of the 
events he records, however great his research or accurate hia state- 
ments, if his style is dry, dull, or lifeless, he can not hope to gain the 
&vor of his readers. He should aim at simplicity, clearness, and 
strength; bul^ when he is dwelling on those splendid achievements 
which at intervals have spread a glorious refulgence over the page of 
history, with his subject he naturally rises to sublimity. 

The English language has produced many historians of the first 
ank ; among whom, Robertson, Hume, and Gibbon, are worthy of spe* 

S44a Wbatissnarrfttiyef 

$ 441. Into what are narratives divided t 

S 442. What ia a hiatoiy ? What is an historical sketch ? Define the difTerenoe h^ 
hreen a history and annala. 

S 448w What two things are essential to a good history f To ensure tmtb, what 
must the writer do t Wliat is the second essentia! of a good history T On what doe* 
mnoh depend? At what should the historian aimf When does he naturally riae ta 
mbllmltj ? Mention some of the prominent English historlanSb Mention those dla> 
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cjal mentiQi^ Amerkan literatare c«a boast of UiMe namas aqnaDf 

great, — Bancroft, Hildreth, and Prescott The style of the latter ii 

justly regarded as a model of historical writing, as well from its pnrity 

and beanty as from the absorbing interest with which it inyests wha^ 

ever he treats. 

1%» North American Review makes the following remarfai on Free- 

oottfs etyle, which are worthy of being added, as likely to eonvey a just 

idea of what a good historiciJ style should be: — 

** Mr. Preeoott is not a mannerist In style, and does not deal In elaborate, antlthetioal, 
aloely-lMJaiioed perlodsi Hia senteneea are not east in the same artifidal mould, nor ii 
l^eire a perpetual recurrenoe of tbe same fbnna of expression, as in the writings of John- 
son or Gibbon ; nor have they that satin-like smoothness and gloss for which Bobertsoo 
to so remarkable^ The dignified slmpUoity of his style Is stUl fritber removed from any 
thing like pertness, smartness, or affectation ; from tawdry gam-flowers of rhetoric, and 
braas-gilt ornaments ; firom those fitntastio tricks with langnage which bear the sam* 
relation to good writing that tnanlting and tambling do to walking. It is perspienona, 
fleadble, and natural, sometimes betraying a want of high ilnlah, bat always manly, 
always correct,— never feeble, and never inflated. He does not darkly tnainmiiA etate- 
ments, or leave his reader to infer facts. Indeed, it may be said of his style, that it has 
no marked character at alL Withont ever offending the mtnd or the ear, it has nothing 
that attracts observation to It, simply as a style. It Is a tranqwrent medinm, through 
irtiidh wo see the Ibim and movemeirt of the writer's mind. In ttds reapeet^ we may 
oompeire it with the manneis of a well^red gentleman, which have nothing so peculiat 
as to awaken attention, and which, from their very ease and simplicl^, enable the es* 
■ential qxialitles of the understanding and character to be more clearly discerned.'* 

§ 444. A Biography is an account of the life of an individu- 
al. When the chief incidents only are touched upon, it if 
called a Biographical Sketch. The style recommended in tht 
last paragraph for history is also appropriate to biography. 
The writer should avoid a tendency to minuteness of uninter- 
esting detail, and exaggerated praise of the person of whose 
life he is treating. 

§ 445. The third variety of narrative is the Obituary, 
which is a notice of a person's death, accompanied with a 
brief sketch of his life and character. Obituaries are gener- 
ally written by friends of the deceased, in whom, as in the 



llngaished in American literatnrek What is said of Freeoott^s style ? In what tenni 
does the North American Bevlew apeak of it? 

§441 What is a biography? What is a biographical sketch? What style is ap- 
propiiate to biography? Against what tendency should the biographer be on hia 
gnard? 

S 445. What Is the third variety of narrative? What Is an oMtnaiy? By whom 
we obltnailes generally written? What, therefbre, to the nstiral tendency in the 

16* 
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biographer, there is a natural tendency to exaggerate tlM 
abilities and virtues of those whose memory they would pre> 
serve. Such exaggeration fails of its object, being readily de- 
tected, and in that case not only losing its effect, but actually 
offending the reader. In this, as in every other species of 
narrative, truth should be the primary object. 

§ 446. Travels constitute the fourth kind of narrative. 
They may be defined as an account of incidents that have 
happened, and observations that have been made, during a 
journey ; and form one of the most entertaining and popular 
departments of literature. , 

Narration conatitates the greater part of a hook of travels ; hut dd> 
Boriptiozi and the other elements of composition may also be introduced, 
in a greater or less deg^ree. Keen powers of observation are eseential to 
the writer in this department of composition. His style should be varied 
to suit the different objects and incidents he is called on successively to 
describe ; ornamented or simple, sublime or sparkling with humor, as 
occasion may require. To awaken interest in his readers, he should se- 
lect new and important subjects only, and exhibit them in their moet 
striking light. 

§ 447. The fifth class comprises Voyages ; which resem* 
ble travels in every respect, except that the incidents, they re- 
late are such as have happened to one passing by water be- 
tween countries remote from each other. As regards style, 
the same principles apply as in the case of travels. 

§ 448. The last variety of narrative we shall here mention, 
is the Anecdote. This term is derived from two Greek words 
(a privative and c/c8aros, given out^ made public) ; and was 
originally applied to an historical fact not generally known, 



writers of obituaries? What Is said of such exaggeration ? In all the wrieties of 
Qsrratlve, what shoaldbe the primary object? 

1 44ft. What constltate the fourth kind of narrative ? What is meant by traveU I 
What constitutes the greater part of a book of travels? What else may be lntM>> 
dneea } What is oBsential to saooeas In the writing of travels? What style Is most 
#4bcttTe for them ? What snbjects should be selected by the writers of trayels? 

1 447. What is the fifth dlviston of narratives? In what do voyages differ from 
9^«vato ? What style is recommended for Toyages ? 

f 4ia What is the last variety of narratiye mentioned? From wbaA Is the word 
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wben promulgated for the first time. Aa now used, howcyer, 
ibis term sigDifies an aecount of an interesting detached inc^ 
dent, particularly one connected with the career of some distin- 
gnished person. The point of an anecdote should not be ob- 
Mured by too many words. 

g 449. The only example it is thought necessary to pre- 
sent, is one of the anecdote. The other varieties form so 
eonsiderable a portion of the current literature of the day that 
the student can hardly go amiss for suitable models. 

ANEODOn OF DB. TKAJXKLDf. 

Long after the Tietorlee of WwhSngton oy«r the Freneb and EDgllsh had mada 
nis name flunillar to all Eorope, Dr. traakJin ehanoed to diue with the Engliab and 
French ambassadors; when, as nearly aa the precise words can be recollected, the 
following toasts were dmnk : — 

**£nqlani>— The Sun whose bright beams enlighten and thulOty the remoteat cor- 
ners of the earth." 

The French ambassador, filled with national pride, but too polite to dispnte the pre* 
Tioas toast, drank the fbllowing: — 

** Fkanob— The Moon wfaoae mild, steady, and cheering rays, are the delight of all 
nations, eonaoHng them in darkness, and making their dreariness beantifUL** 

Dr. Franklin then arose, and, with his osoal dignified slmpUcity, said : — 

**OaoROB Wasbinoton— The Joshua who .commanded the Sun and Uoon to stand 
•tfll ; and they obeyed him." 

EXERCISE. 

I. Write, in your own language, an Anecdote of Richard 
the Lion-hearted. , 

II. Write, in your own language, an Anecdote of Philip of 
Macedon, from the following heads : — 

A Macedonian soldier bad so dlstit^^ished himself by extraordinary aets ot valor ai 
to gain the Ikvor of King Philip and many marks of royal approbation. 

This soldier was once shipwrecked ; and, being cast asbore with scarcely a sign of 
life, was revived only by the care and tenderness of a Macedonian, whose hmds wers 
eontigaoas to the sea, and who hastened to his reliet Placed in this good man's bed, 
carefully aumed, and freely supplied with the necessaries of life, the shipwrecked sol* 
4ier found himseli; at the expiration of forty days, suflloiently recovered to be able to 
xeenme his journey. He left with loud protestations of gratitude to his kind host ; and. 
Informing the latter of his influence with the king, promised that his first care should 
be to sooore from the royal bounty a munifleent reward for one who had so geiierousiy 
bofrleBded him in time of need. 



uneodote derived? To what was this term originally applied? As now used, what 
ioee it dgnliy? What is the effect of too many words In an anecdote? 
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In tt$iity, howeTor, he wm filed with Vaie eapldity, and iingnteAiUf rMolved. U 
proonre for himself the groirndB of hlB bene&ctor. Shortly after, he presented himself 
baiwe the king; and, noonnting hto mlafortanea and a< the same time his serviees^ 
iMgged that Philip woold give him an estate, aiod apeoiiied that of hia entertainer as 
one which woold be pecnliarly acceptable. Ignorant of the circmnstanoes, Philip in- 
oooriderately granted the reqneet 

The soldier Immediately retained, and, driving oat his preserver with TideiM^ 
Eeiaed on the ptoperty In qnestion. The latter, stnng to the heart by this nnparalleled 
tngtatitade. boldty approached the Ung, and laid the whole case before him. Philip, 
finding, on examination, the story to Hm tme, lamented hia own inoonalderate ae4» 
ordered the property to be restored, made the soflbring complainant a mnniflcenl 
praMBt, and, seizing the bsse soldier, oonilscated his goods, and*had the words ths 
raaKAtBruL Qjjms bianded on hia forehead. 

[Close with remarks on the king*s Jnstioe.] 
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EZEB.CISE IN BIOGRAPHY. 

From the following points, draw up two Biographical 
Sketches, one of Alfred the Great, and the other of William 
the Conqueror. If further information is needed, any history 
will supply it. 

ALTHtED THB QBXAT. 

Introduction — Responsibility resting on kings — -How much 
the happiness or misery of their subjects depends on them — 
How some kings abuse their opportunities of doing good, 
while others are intsalculable blessings to the lands they rule^ 
How it was in the case of Alfreds 

Born 849, at Wantage in Berkshire — son of Ethelwolf , 
his mother was Osburgh, daughter of Oslac, butler to Ethel- 
wolf, but well descended. 

His early education neglected — ^his natural thirst for 
tmowledge — skilled in bodily exercises. 

His enemies, the Danes : i. e. the people of Scandinayia 
(Sweden, Denmark, and Norway). Commander of his brother's 
armies — ^recommends a navy. 
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Losses and reverses of fortune — anecdote of the bomt 
cakes — ^visit in disguise to the Danish camp— defeat of the 
Danes — ^baptism of Guthrum — Alfred's power increases. — 
Peace during the last two years of his reign— dies 901. 

His character — Gleaming — ^pietj — ^habits — ^political institu- 
tions — ^patronage of learned men— division of England into 
ooimties, hundreds, tiihings, &o. 

wzujAM ram oovqwaoi^ 

Introduction — some kings seem to have been chosen bj 
Providence as instruments for effecting mighty changes in 
nations — ^tho case with William the Conqueror — ^intermixture 
of Normans with Saxons produced, the English nation of the 
present day. 

Whose son ? — ^his title to the English throne — his rival — 
the invasion of England — the number of William's army-* 
where he landed. 

Harold's title to the crown — ^proposals made by William 
to Harold the night before the battle. 

The battle and its circumstances — death of Harold, and 
victory of William— 14th October, 1066. Extinction of the 
Saxon rule — submission of the clergy. 

Coronation— oath — ^return to Normandy — Effects of his 
absence— Conspiracy of the English — ^return of William, and 
treatment of the rebels and English clergy. 

Destined to vexation and trouble — ^his children — anecdote 
of their quarrels. 

Insurrection in Normandy— conduct of the queen, daugh- 
ter of Baldwin, Earl of Flanders — ^rebellion quelled by an 
English army. 

Death of Queen Matilda — ^insurrection in Maine aided by 
the King of France. 

Invasion of France by William — accident which caused 
the death of the king in 1087. 

Character— changes produced in England during his reign 
*— Belations between the Saxons and the Normans — changef 
in the language. 
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LESSON 0. 

FIOTION. * 

§ 450. Fiction is that branch of composition which wat 
sists in the narration of imaginary incidents. With this nai^ 
ration, descriptions of material objects, of natural scenery, an4 
of'persons, are generally combined 

It will be aeen that the difference between the narrative and the fio- 
tion lies in the character of the incidents they respectively relate ; the 
former being limited to such as are true, while those of the latter ere 
created either wholly or in part"by the imagination. We say in part, 
for fictions may be founded on fact, historical events being often taken 
88 the basis of such compositions. If the details have been invented by 
the author, if imaginary conversations, characters, oi scenes, are intro- 
duced, it is sufficient to constitute a fiction. 

§ 451. The chain of incidents on which a fiction is founded, 
is called its Plot. A plot should not be glaringly improb- 
able ; it should be moral, consistent in all its parts, and so 
managed as to keep alive the reader's interest throughout 
This is often ensured by reserving some important denouement 
for the last. 

§ 452. Next to a good plot, nothing is more necessary to 
success in fictitious composition than a striking and life-like 
portraiture of character. Individual peculiarities of mind 
and manners must be carried out. Whatever the personages 
introduced say or do, must strictly harmonize with the char- 
acter assigned them by the writer. 

§ 453. Fictitious compositions constitute one of the most 

$ 450. Whftt is fictiun ? With this narratioii, what are generally oomblDed ? What 
fNiObcltiites the difference between a narrative and a fiction ? On what may fictions be 
founded ? What are often taken as a basis for them ? In sach cases, what is suffideat 
to constitute a fiction f 

1 461. What is meant by the plot of a fictiUous composition t What is eawntial 
wtth respect to a plot ? How is the reader's interest often kept alive to the end ? 

1 458. Next to a godcl plot, what is most important to sacoeBS in fietitioaa e(»Bip9> 
rttlon ? What is meant by this ? 

1 408. ETplaln how flctitloiu oompoeitions exert a powerAil inflneiioe on the monli 
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important departments of literature. Obtaining greater onr- 
renej than almost any other kinds of writing, and furnishing 
food, as they do, to a great extent, for the imaginations of the 
yonng, they exert a powerful influence on the morals and taste 
of a nation. That this influence should be cast on the side of 
morality and truth, is all-important. 

In the hands of judicious writers who feel the responsibility of their 
pMitiott, fiction becomes an important instrument of good. It furnishes 
one of the best channels for conyeying in8traotion» for showing tiie 
errors into which we are betrayed by our passions, for tendering yirtne 
aitractive and yice odious. Accordingly, we find that the wisest of 
men, in all ages, have used fables and parables as vehicles of moral in- 
struction. It must be observed, however, that, while fiction, as shown 
above, may be an effective instrument of good, it is no less powerful an 
agent of evil, when diverted from its proper use, and made to teach a 
false moral or pander to the baser passions. No ordinary responsibility, 
therefore, rests on the writer in this department of composition. 

§ 454. The principal forms in which fiction appears are 
Tales, Novels, Komances, and Dialogues. 

The first three of these are closely related ; the difference 
!)etween them is as follows. The Tale is shor^ and simple, 
jmd admits of comparatively few characters ; it is told without 
much regard to keeping the reader in suspense, and often has 
but little depth of plot or importance of denouement. The 
N "^vel and the Komance, on the contrary, admit of every pos- 
sible variety of character, and afford the greatest scope for 
exciting the interest of the reader by a rapid succession of 
events, an involvement of interests, and the unravelling of in- 
tricacies of plot. The Novel, though thus like the Romance 
in its main features, differs from the latter in that it aims at 
the delineation of social manners, or the development of a 
story founded on the incidents of ordinary life, or both to- 
gether ; whereas the Romance is based on incidents, not mere- 

sad teste of s nstioii. Ib the hsnds of jadtetous writera, what does fietioii booomet 
Show how ft is made an tnstrameBt of good. On the other hand, show how it may be 
ittraded with the most pernioioiia effeeta. 

1 451 What are the principal forms in which fiction sppeara? What are the difr 
CtDgolahtngftetiiTCSof thetalekthenoTil,snAtherananoe? What word la oonmonly 
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ly improbable, but altogether wild uid out of the oonuDon 

course of life at the present day, — on legeada of bygooiO agei^ 

beroio exploits of former times, ai^ematural evente, and yaga* 

ries of the imagination in general In all three, the plot may 

be unfolded, at least in a measure, by means. of conversations 

between the characters introduced. 

^ The word Uory is oommonly used as synonymous with taU, Proper- 
ly speaking, howeyer, ibis term, is applied to any narratiTe of past 
events, real or fiotitioiis. We speak of ** the story of Josepb,** and ** the 
st<»y oi the Forty Tbdeyeb'' 

A Dialogue is a fictitious conyersation between two or 
more persons. 

Dialogues have been used with great suooess, particularly by tlie 
ancients, as a convenient form for the diseussioii of serious topics con- 
nected with criticism, morals, and philosophy. Well conducted, they 
are peculiarly entertaining to the reader ; as they not only afford him 
a full view of the subject in all its relations, but at the same time please 
him with their easy conversational style, and their display of -weU-sup- 
ported characters. But, to be thus effective, a dialogoe must show ia a 
striking light tiie character and manners of the several speakers, must 
adapt to these their thoughts and expressions re^eetively, — ^in a word, 
must be a spirited representation of a real conversation. 

In this difficult branch of composition, few have equalled Plato, in 
whose mind soundness of judgment seems to have been combined in an 
unprecedented degree with richness of imagination. Socrates is one of 
his prominent charactersi This sage, whom he reveres as a philosopher 
and loves as his master, is represented as conversing with the sophiBta 
on various topics ; as asking them questions which bear on the point 
without their perceiving it, founding new interrogatories on the an- 
swers received, and thus leading them on until they suddenly find 
themselves involved in difficulties and absurdities, and are obliged, by 
the admissions they have made, to own ih^ falsity of their own position 
and the correctness of their adversary's. Hiis mode of reasoning has 



ased as synonymons with tale T What two-fold signification has this term Biory f Ur 
lostrate each. What is a dialogue f For what have dialogues been used ? What rea- 
ders them, when well condacted, peculiarly- entertaining to the reader. To be effidetiTe, 
what is essential with respect to a dialogue ? Who is distinguished for his skill in thJ& 
department of composition? Who constitutes one of Plato^s prominent oharactoni 
Deaeribe the Socratio mode of reasoning as represented in Plato^s dialogues. What ia 
««Mmt by- a Sooratio dialogue? What other kind of dialogue is mentioned ? What 
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hoioe been called Socratic ; and a Socratio diaiogae u one in which it 
bpnrinied. 

There are ako lighter dialogues, in which wit and humor play an 
fmportant part, and which are designed principally to satirize the fol< 
lies of the day. These, Lncian, among the ancients, carried to a high 
degree of perfection. In modem times, we have few specimens either of 
the lighter or the graver kind, that can be said to possess superior merit; 
the difficulty of this style of composition seems to have brought it into 
disfavor with the majority of writers. 

§ 455. An extended dialogue, consisting of different scenes 
accommodated to action, and participated in by a number of 
characters, who appear and disappear at intervals as may be 
necessary for the development of the plot, is called a Drama, 
Dramas are written in either prose or poetry, but generally 
the latter ; for which reason, we shall at present postpone 
their consideration. 

§ 456. We subjoin a specimen of the tale, — one, however, 
in which, by reason of its brevity, there is necessarily but 
little plot. In tales of any length, description may be intro- 
duced with effect. 

OABDINAL BICHXLIEU'S GUXST. 

Cardinal de Richelieu has always been considered a great minister, and on som« 
seoonnts he well deserved the name. He rendered an immense service to monarchy 
In despatching the last heads of the feudal hydra, and literature owes him much for 
the establishment of the French Academy. Although himself but an indifferent 
writer, he was ever ready to encourage the arts, and paid liberally for the efforts of 
others. The Cardinal, however, could not endure that his acts should be made the 
subject of comment, particularly since some of them were of a character not calcu* 
Uited to elicit very warm e<Anmendation from lovers of morality. The more power- 
Ail, indeed, occasionally indulged in freedom of speech ; but woe to the humble 
Individual that was indiscreet enough publicly to find Cault with the peccadilloes of 
his Eminence. With such he had a summary way of privately dealing which effeo- 
tnally dosed their lips for the ftatnre. 

H. Dnmont, a small merchant of the Bue St Denis, received one morning a letter 
dated Buell, a little village on the outskirts of Paris, where the Cardinal had a ooun- 
try-eeat. This letter contained an invitation to supper for the next day with his 
Eminence. M. Dumont could not believe his eyes ; he read the letter several times, 
looked at the direction, and Anally concluded that he must be indeed the person to 
whom it was addressed. Amazed beyond expression, he called his wife and daugh- 

indent writer excelled in it ? What has brought this kind of composition Into disfhvoi 
with the minority of writers f 

I i55b What is a drama f Are dramas generally written in prose, or poetry f 
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ten, to oommanktto to thwn his food Ibrtime. Ton nuy Inuigine tlio jojr sad pildt 
ct th« three women 1 

» 

About four o'clock be monnted Us bone, and started foe BneiL He had searody 
passed the suburbs, when the clouds assumed a threatening look, and the sound of di8> 
tant thunder announced the approach of a violent storuL The merchant, having 
neglected to provide himself with a cloak, doubled the speed of his horse. But ths 
storm travelled faster thaa his steed ; flashes of lightning succeeded each other with 
frightful rapidity, and the rain fell in torrentsi Aasailed by the tempest, oar hero piA 
his horse to the gallop ; but at length, unable to continue his Journey, he stopped si 
ft small tavern in Manterre. lie alighted, sent his horse to the stable, and took refhge 
In a low room, where the servants lighted a blazing fire to dry his clothes, ^liile he 
was warming himself the door opened, and another person, also drenched with rain, 
entered, and seated himself in the opposite comer. 

The two travellers looked at each other for some time In aUeooe. At last, M. Dif 
moot addressed his companion with the words: ** What detestable weather I ** 

** It Is very bad indeed,^ replied the stranger. **But It is only a shower, which, I 
hapOy will soon pass over.** 

** Hear,** continued M. Dumont; '*the storm increases; peals of thunder shake tbf 
house; the rain falls in torrents : and yet I must go on.** 

**8ir,**said the unknown, *Mt must be important hoainesa that can Induce yon to 
proceed un your Journey in this weather.** 

** It is, indeed,** said Dumont ; ** I will tell yon : it is no secret I am invited to a 
■upper, this evening, with the Cardinal de Bichelien.** 

** Ah I I know it is a difficult matter to decline such an invitation. But yon have 
•till a long way to go, and how can yon present yourself before his Eminence In the 
■tttte in which you now are f ** 

** His Eminence will, perhaps, appreciate my eagerness to accept his kind invitation.*' 

** If I did not fear to appear indiscreet, I would ask you if you ever had any thing 
to do with the Cardinal** 

** Nothing at all I must even say that I can not account for the fi&vor which I 
have received.** 

'*The Cardinal Is very Jealous of his authority ; he does not like to have his aetioiM 
Judged. One word sometimes is sufficient to excite his suspicion ; think weU. Have 
you never given his Eminence any cause for complaint ^lalnst you ? ** 

** I think not. I have been constantly occupied with my buainesa. I have no tnter- 
est in what they call politics. However, I believe that, before two or three firienda only, 
I censured the death of the Duke of Montmorency, and you would liaye done the aame, 
had your grandMher been the steward of that illustrious noble.** 

** My dear sir, you look like an honest man. Ton have inspired me with mneh In* 
tercst for yon ; will yon listen to me then ? Do not go to RueiL'' 

** Not go to Rueil I I shall set out this Instant, in apite of the storm.** 

** One wotd more, my friend, for your position interests me exceedingly ; yon really 
believe that the Cardinal Is expecting you to supper? Well, let me nudeo^ve yoo 
If on are exj/ected, it is true, — ^but to be hung I " 

**0h, merciful Heaven I what do yon mean f It is Impossible^** 

** 1 tell yon again,** said the stranger, «* to be hung I ** 

At these words, Dumont, shuddering with terror, drew himself near to the va* 
known. 

** For Heaven*s sake^ how do you know ? ** 

*• 1 am sure of it.** 

** But what have I done to deserve such a fate?** 

** 1 don*t know ; but I am sure of what I say, for I am the (me who has been sent lot 
lo hang you.'" 
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The pear merebnt, peto m « eorpfle, drew beck seTenl stepe, aDA) eeeireclj ible te 
Mid: 

* Pray tell me, sir— who ere 70U f " 

** llie hengmen of Parte, eelM by hie Emtnenee to deepeteh yon. Thtnk of the aei^ 
vtee 1 beve rendered yon, end remember that tbe least indiscretion on yoar part will 
be my ruin.* 

The merchant remoanted his horse wlthont waiting ft»r tbe storm to abete ; and, 
dienehed to the bone, he reached ParlAi Instead of repairing to his own hoose, bt 
aonght shelter with an old friend, to whom he related his adTentnre and wonderful «•• 
capo. With the aid of money, he obtained a passport, under a lUse name ; and, w^ die* 
gnked, started for Enftend. There be renulned tiU tbe death of the Gsrdinal, wbteh 
ooisamd two years after. 

EXERCISE. 

' Write a Tale, foanded on incidents of your own inyen- 
tjon, and conyejing the moral that appeararwes art deceitful. 
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LESSON 01. 

ESSAYS. 

§ 457. Essays constitute the fourth diyision of prose cow- 
positions. 

The term e^say literally signifies an attempt ; and is gener- 
ally applied, in literature, to productions in which a writer 
briefly sets forth his views on the leading points connected 
with a subject, without pausing to consider them carefully or 
minutely. Some writers, however, in a spirit of modesty, 
have thought proper to charac^rize as essays their most pro* 
found and elaborate compositions, following the example of 
Locke in his celebrated ^^ Essay on the Human Understanding " 
The term has thus come to have a widely extended signifi- 
cation ; and is now equally applicable to the crude exercise of 
the school-boy and the sublimest eflfort of the man of letters. 

$ 457. What constitute tbe Ibnrth division of prose compositions? What does the 
lerm eaaay literally signify ? To what is it generally applied in literatore ? What have 
louM writers, in a spirit of modesty, naed this term to denote ? What is the oooso* 
voenoe^ as regards the present acceptation of the word esMy t What, for the most part 
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The themes of essays are, for ihe most part, either abstraoC 
subjects or topics oonnected with life and manners. 

§ 458. The term essay being thos comprehensive, the compo> 
sitions so designated are susceptible of division into a variety 
of classes distinguished by particular names; the principal 
of which are Editorials, Eeviews, Treatises, Tracts, Dissertar 
tions, and Disquisitions. 

An Editorial is a short essay on some current topic of the 
day, presented in a newspaper or periodical as embodying the 
views of its conductors. 

A Beview is a critical essay on some literary production, 
in which its beauties and defects are pointed out. 

A Treatise is a methodical and elaborate essay, generally 
on some ethical, political, or speculative, subject. 

A Tract is a brief essay, generally on some religious or 
political theme, called forth by the events of the day, and sel- 
dom possessing sufficient general interest to survive the occa- 
sion which gave it birth. 

A Dissertation is an essay of some length, investigatfng, in 
all its relations, some disputed subject ; and written, not for 
the purpose of establishing a given position, but of fairly pre- 
senting the arguments on all sides, and arriving at the truth. 

A Disquisition has the same object in view as a disser^ 
tation, — that is, the eliciting of truth ; it differs from the lat- 
ter only in being more brief, and being confined more strictly 
to the particular point under consideration. 

§ 459. In the conduct of the essay, great latitude is 
allowed. Its subjects are so vtLrious that no imiform mode of 
treatment can be recommended or followed. The heads to 
DC taken will of course differ according to the character of 
the topics treated; yet, in most compositions of this class, 



ooDStltate the tbomes <^ eawys ? Enamentte the olasseB into which eesays an dlTl- 
decL What is an editorial ? a review ? a treatise ? a tract ? a dissertation ? a dii- 
luMtion f 

S 460. What \s allowed in the conduct of an easaj ? Why cannot a uniform mode 
•f treatment be followed ? Aooordhig to what will the heada to be taken differ? Wbal 
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the following will be found appropriate. They may be an» 
plified according to the suggestions in § 409. 

L IntrodueiioH, — Suggestions respscting it will be found in g 40& 
406, 407, 40& 
IL Definition. 
UL Oriffin, 
IV. Ifistory. 

V. Huiortcal IlhiairaHoni. 
VL Advantaget, Similes and Quotations. 
VjLL JHaadoanUMet, Similes and QaotationsL 
VIIL Practical Omeluman. 

If the subject is one on which there is a difference oi opinion, it may 
be well, in place of the fourth and the fifth head, given above, to sub> 
ititute the following: — 

TY. Statemmt of Views. 

L General view. What has been thought on this subject by 
all nations, and in all ages ? 
n. Local view. What opinions are entertained on it in the age 
and country to which the writer belongs t 

Or the following diyiaion may be preferable : — 

I. Ancient viewt or that held by the ancients generally, and 

especially their philosophers, 
n. Modem view. Causes yrhich may have operated to produce 
a change of opinion. 

Y. Authof'9 View. Argmnents to sustain it. The negative argu- 
ment, or proving the truth of what is advanced by showing Uie 
absurdity of the contrary, is often introduced with fine effect 

It will be seen from the above heads that the essay may contain all 
the pars of composition, — description, narration^ argument, exposition, 
and speculation. 

§ 460. As a specimen of the essay, in the brief form in which, 
as a school or college exercise, it generally appears, we subjoin 
a composition on Friendship^ which may be supposed to have 
been written from the following 

ANALTBIS. 

I. Definition. What is friendship? 

IL Origin and necessity. 

IIL Estimation in which it was formerly held. Examples. 
IV. Universality ; extends to all ranks of life. 

y. Benefits of true, and evils of false, friendship? 
VL Conclusion. Practical reflection& 

beads will generally- be ftmnd appropriste f If the sabJeoMa one on whSob tbors is i 
fiflnrexMe of opinion, what heads will it be well to take t 
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Friendship If m attaoluiient iMtweea persons of oongeQiBl dlspcoitioiiB, ]iaUts> aai 
pnmiitiL 

It has tts ori^n in the natore tnd Mndlti<m of msn. He Is a social eraaton, sad 
naturally loyes to frequent the societj, and ei^Joj the affections, of those who are 
like himselt He is also, indivldaallf , a feeble creature ; and a Benae <^ this weaknen 
renders friendship indispensable to him. Though he may haye all other oDjoymMiti 
within his reach, he still finds his happiness incomplete, unless participaied by one 
whom he considers his friend. When in difficulty and distressy he looks around ibr 
adyioev assistance, and consolation. 

No wonder, therefore, that a sentiment of snoh importance to man should haye been 
•0 frequently and so frilly considered. We can scarccdy open any ot the Tolumes of 
cntiqnity without being reminded how excellent a thing is friendship. Tb» examples of 
Dayid and Jonathan, Achilles and Patroclna, Fylades and Orestes, Kisus and Eurya- 
tiu, Damon and Pythias, all show to what a d^ree of enthodasm it was sometimee cm> 
ried. Eyen the great Cicero deemed it of sufficient importance to form the aub^eet <rf 
one of his masterly essays. But it is to be feared that, in modem times, friendship li 
seldom remarkable for similar deyotedneacL With aome, it is nominal rather than real; 
and, with others, it is regulated entirely by self-interest 

Yet it would, no doubt, be possible to produce, fh>m eyery rank in life, and lh»n 
SYery state of society. Instances of sincere and disinterested friendship, creditable to hn- 
man nature, and to the age in which we liye. We can not think so ill of our species ss 
to belieye that selfishness has got the better of their nobler fbelings sufficiently to de> 
ttroy their i^ympathy with their fellow-creatures, and their loye towards those whom 
6od bath giyen them for neighbors and brethren. 

Uter these remarks, to enlarge on the benefits of possessing a real friend appears 
anneceasary. What would be more intolerable than the consciousness that in all tbo 
wide world, not one heartbeat in unison with our own, or cared ibr our weUkrsT 
What indescribable happiness must it be, on the other hand, to possess a real friend;-* 
a friend who will counsel, instruct, assist; who will bear a willing port in our calamity, 
and cordially rcjjoice when the hour of happiness returns 1 ' 

Let us remember, howeyer, that all who assume the name of iUends are not entitled 
to our confidence. History records many instances of the fiital consequences ^ infidelity 
in friendship ; and it cannot be denied that the world contains men who are happy to find 
a heart they can peryert, or a head they can mislead, tf thus their unworthy ends can 
be more surely attiUnel^ Caution in the formation of friendships is, therefore. In the 
highest degree necesssry. We should admit none to the altar of our social affections 
without dosely soratlniziiig their liyes and ohaTactera. We must assure oorselyes of 
the uprightness and truth of those to whom we open our hearts in friendship, if we would 
not haye a pernicious infiuence exerted on our own dispositions ; if we would not, in 
the hour of trial, find ourselyes forgotten and abandoned to tiie <dd oharitiea of sa ihi» 
sympathizing world. 

EXERCISE. 
Write an Essay from the following extended Analysis : — 

A GOOD OAVSR ICIEBS A STOUT HXAKT, 

L Introduction. Courage is a natural quality, yet it is often incfeased 
or lessened by circumstances. Amon^ the consideratious vhich 
tend to confirm this quality on particular occasions, is the o(hi* 
■eiousnees that we hare right on our side, that we are engaged la 
a just and honorable eafose. 
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CL JSmmuu why thii U the ease. 

1. A mind conscious of right is not ashamed ; and, as ihame ia 
always cowardly, so the absence of it conduces to moral cour* 

•ge. ... 

^ A mind conscious to itself of honest intentions is not paralyzed 

by any fear of being detected in what it Is doing. 
ft. Conscious rectitude giyes confidence to the heart, from a conyio- 

tion of beiog in the path of duty 
4. k good cause makes a stout heart, from a persuasion that Qod 

will maintain the right; and, "if God be for us, who can b< 

against list ** 
Su A desire for the approbation of men will encourage those who ar« 

engaged in the cause of truth and justice. 
6. The just man will be further emboldened by the reflection tiiat 

his adyersaiys cause is a bad one, and can not prevail against 

him. 
7« Even to fail in a good cause is honorable ; and, therefore, the 

upright mind is sustained by the double assurance mentioned 

by St Paul, " Whether we live, we live unto the Lord ; or 

whether we die, we die unto the Lord : living or dying, we are 

the Lord's." 

lU CofUriuL — ^While he who feels he is in the ri^ht is thus fearless, 
one who is doing what he knows to be wrong is afraid to be seen : 
his heart is paralyzed by a constant dread of detection, disgrace, 
and punishment; and the conviction that he is maintaining the 
wrong against an adversary who is armed with the consciousneso 
of rectitude, will have a most pernicious influence upon both his 
moral and physical courage. 

rV BitnUes, — ^As bright armor will resist a musket Dall far better than 
a rusty suit of mail, so a good cause is far stronger than a puissant 
arm raised to uphold what is wrong. 

A good foundation makes a building firm ; and when the rain 
descends and the floods come, and the winds blow and beat upon 
that house, it will not fall, because its foundation is secure : where- 
as, a house built upon the sand cannot resist the rain, the ^oods, 
and the wind, but will fall when they beat against it, and great 
will be the fidl thereoC 

A ship built of sound timber may weather the roughest sea ;^ 
but one made of rotten planks can not ride in safety through the 
SDQioothest water. 

A dog stealing a bone is alarmed at the slightest sound, and 
will run away ; while the same dog, guarding a house at night, 
can not be terrified by threats or danger. 

A "thief doth fear each bush an officer"; but a soldier in the 
battle-field will stand fearlessly at the cannon's mouth. 

Boys engaged upon their duty are not afraid of the eye of their 
master ; but every sound alarms them when they are doing what 
they know to be wrong. 

A dyicg man who has endeavored to discharge his duty, is 
not airaid to meet his Maker; but one whose conscience tells him 
that he has been an evil-doer, is in an agony of fear when he 
finds himself on his death-bed. 
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v. SUtorieal IlliutraiumB. — ^According to Sliakspeare's r6p)reseiitati(n\ 
Richard IIL, at the battle of Bosworth Field, was weighed down 
with the oppresBion of conscious guilt ; but Richmond, beiog buoyed 
up with the coDviction of the justness of his cause, fought like a 
lion, and prevailed. 

Macbeth started at every whisper of the wind, or shriek of the 
night-hawk, when he went to murder Duncan ; but stood as an 
** eagle against a sparrow, or a lion against a hare," in the fierce 
contest with the Norwegian rebels. 

Siccus Dentatus resisted a hundred adversaries sent to assassi 
nate him, with considerable success ; killing fifteen, and wounding 
thirty others. 

A usurper is in constant fear of conspiracies : common tradi- 
tion says that Cromwell wore armor tmder his clothes, and never 
went and returned by the same route. 

Leonidas, at the straits of Thermopylie, was not afraid wi& four 
hundred men to oppose Xerxes, the invader of Greece, at the head 
of a million troops. 

William Tell, with a handful of adherents, boldly resisted the 
Austrian multitude, and even repulsed it. 

David, with a simple sling and stone, encountered Goliath, the 
giant of Gath, and slew him. 

VI. Quot€Uion8, Honor shall uphold the humble in spirit — Prm. 
rxTT., 23.* 

The wicked flee when no man pursueth : but the righteous are 
bold as a lion. — Prov. xzvm., 1. 

Virtue is bold, and goodness never fearfuL — Shakipeare. 

Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just ; 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel. 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

Shakspeare. 

Conscience makes cowards of us alL — Shdkspeare, 

Conscience is a dangerous thing, it makes a man a coward ; a 
man can not steal, but it acouseth him ; a man can not swear, but 
it checks him. "Tlb a blushing shamefaced spirit, that mutinies in 
a man's bosom, and fills one full of obstacles. — Shaktpeare, 

When the mind proposes honorable ends, not only the virtues, 
but the deities also, are ready to assist — Lord Bacon. 

Innocence is the best armor. — Proverb, 

\1V Conclusion, 

1. When we feel ill at ease and afraid to persevere in an entei 
prise or take a bold part against our adversaries, let us careful- 
ly examine whether our cause is just. 

2. If we would not be cowards, we must be sure that we have 
right on our side ; for, if we have not, we will inevitably dia- 
tx^t our own success and be unable to do justice to the causa 
in which we are engaged. 
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LESSON CIJ 

VXS&OISES IN ESSAT-WEITINO 

1. Draw up an analjsifl, and write an esaay^ from the fid- 
kmittg suggestions : — 

What IB Soeiety !<— When did it begiD to eziit f-— Under what forms 
did it at first appear I — What are its benefits > — What is the effeet <^ 
society on the human mind t— What is its effect on the arts and sci- 
^acesf Show the difference between a state of barbarism and one of 
eiyilization.— What are the disadyantages of society }— -Mention some of 
the yices engendered by an over-refined state of society — and the per- 
Qieions effects resolting to the eommunity from them.-- -Give historical 
examples of these effects^ 

2. Draw up an analysis, and write an essay, from the fol- 
lowing suggestions : — 

What does the word aavemmetU signify f — Show the origin and ne- 
cessity of goTcrnment— Show the effects of anarchy. — Which was the 
earliest form of goTemment t— -Describe this patriarchal form of govern- 
ment.— What oualities naturally give one man a power over others ff— 
Which are, or nave been, the prevailing forms of government f—Knu- 
merate the advantages and disadvantages of each. — Which is the most 
stable f — What is the form of government in this country f — Show the 
advantages of the government of the United States. — Conclusion ; how 
tliankM we should be that our lots are cast in a oountry whieh enjovs 
so Liberal a government, and how careful we should be not to abuse the 
blessings thus placed within our reach. 
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LESSON cm. 

THESES, OR AKOXTMENTATIVE DISCOTJrSSS. 

§ 461. The fifth form in which prose compositions appear 
is that of the Thesis, or Argumentatiye Discourse. 

A Thesis, or Argumentative Discourse, is a composition 
in which the writer lays down a proposition, and endeavors to 
persuade others that it is true. The statements or reasons 

f 4SL Wbat is the fifth ibrm In which prose compositions sppesrf Whst is s 
(ksds, or argumentative disconne? Whst are aigunentsf In what case doss s thsits 
sssomsanoratioBf 

17 
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used for ibis purpose are called Arguments. When intended 
for deliyerj, or written in a suitable style for tbat purpose, a 
tbesis becomes an Oration. 

§ 462. In the conduct of orations and argumentative dis* 
courses, six formal divisions were adopted by the ancients, 
the Exordium or Introduction, the Division, the^ Statemenl^ 
the Reasoning, the Appeal to the Feelings, and the Peroration 
It is by no means necessary, however, that these six parts 
should enter into every discourse. To employ them all 
would inevitably, in some cases, produce an appearance of 
stiffness and pedantry. Yet, as any of them may be used, we 
proceed to define and treat briefly of each. 

§ 463. The object of the Exordium or Introduction is to 

render the reader or hearer well-disposed, attentive, and open 

to persuasion. 

To accomplish the first of these ends, the writer must make a modest 
opening, and convey to his readers the impression that he is candidly 
maintaining a position of the truth of which he is himself assured. To 
awaken attention, he should hint at the importance, novelty, or dignity 
of the subject FinaUy, to make his readers open to conviction, he 
should endeavor to remove any prejudices they may have formed against 
the side of the question he intends to espouse. 

The introduction of a discourse is its most difficult part 

If, as we have seen, it is important in other compositions to 

make a good impression at the outset, it is doubfy so when we 

are endeavoring to persuade. The following suggestions wiU 

be found generally applicable : — 

I. An introduction must be easy and naturaL It must apf «ar, as 

Cicero says, *'to have sprung up of its own accord from the matter 

mder consideration **. To ensure these qualities, it is reconmiended 

hat the introduction should not be composed until the other parts <^ 



1 462. In the conduct of argumentative dlflconrsea, what formal liytelons 
adopted b7 the ancients f In some cases, what would result from employing all 
dIvlBionBt 

f MS. What is the object of the exordium f What must the writer do, in order t» 
tocompllsh these three ends? What is said of the importance of having an effectlvt 
Introdiictlon? What is the first essential of an introduction? What does Gioero pay 
« this head? To ensure this, wb«n is it recommended that the introduction ihmild be 
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Ilio diMOQfM are written, or «t least until its general fwope an< 
are digested. Cicero, thong^ in treating of the subject he distinctly ap* 
proyes of this plan, did not see fit in his own case to follow ^t It was 
his custom, as we learn from one of his Letters to Atticus, to prepare, at 
his leisure, a variety of introductions, that he might have Uiem in 
readiness for any work which he should afterwards write. In couM- 
quence of this singular mode of proceeding, he happened unwittingly to 
employ the same introduction in two different works. Atticus informed 
him of the fact, and Cicero, acknowledging the mistake, sent him a new 
exordium. 

XL In the second place, modesty is essential in an introduction; 
it must not promise too much, and thus raise expectations in the 
reader which may be disappointed. 

HL An introduction is not the place for yehemence and passion. 
The minds of the readers must be gradually prepared before the writer 
ean yenture on strong and animated outbursts. An exception, how- 
eyer, may be made when the subject is of such a nature that the 
very mention of it naturally awakens passionate emotion. 

lY. Introductions, moreover, should not anticipate any material 
part of the subject If topics or arguments afterwards to be enlarged 
upon are hinted at or partially discussed in the introduction, they 
lose, when subsequently brought forward, the grace of novelty, and 
thereby a great portion of their effect. 

y. Lastly, the introduction should be accommodated, both in length 
and character, to the discourse that is to follow : in leng^, as nothing 
can be more absurd than to erect an immense vestibule before a dimin- 
utive buildings and in character, as it is no less absurd to overcharge 
with superb ornaments the portico of a plain dwelling-house, or to 
make the entrance to a monimient as gay as that to an arbor. 

§ 464. The Division is tbat part of a discourse in which 
the writer makes known to his readers the method to be pur- 
sued, and the heads he intends to take, in treating his subject. 
There are many cases in which the division is unnecessary ; 
some, in which its introduction would even be improper : as, 
for instance, when only a single argument is to be used. 

eompused ? What was Cicero's practice? Into what dlffloalty did it once lead hlmf 
hi the second place, what is essential in an introduction t Thirdly, for what is an inti«> 
dnotton not the place f What exception is made f What is the effect of anticipating 
In the introdaction any matenal part of the snbject? Lastly, to what should the Intro* 
toetion be accommodated f How is this Ulostrat^ f 

f 46A. What is the division f In what oompositlons Is it most frequently osadr 
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▲ teml diTiiioa is med more frequently in tlie Mmwn ikaa ia ay 
ether ipeciet of eompoeition ; bat it bee been qneationed by mta$ 
whether the laying down of beads, as it is ealled, does not lessen, rather 
than add to, the effeet The Archbishop of Cambray, in his Dialogues 
on Eloqnenee, strongly condemns it: obserring that it is a modem in* 
mention, which took its rise only when metaphysics began to be intro* 
dnced into preaching ; that it renders a sermon stiff and destroys its 
anity ; and is fatal to oratorical effects It is uiged, on the other hand, 
however, that a formal division renders a sermon more clear by showing 
how all the parts hang on each other and tend to one and the same 
point, and thus makes it more impressive and instructive. The heads 
of a sermon, moreover, are of great assistance to the memory of a 
hearer; they enable him to keep pace with the progress of the die* 
course, and afford him resting-places whence he can reflect on what has 
been said, and look forward to what is to follow. 

When the division is employed, care should be taken, 

L lliat the several parts into which the subject is divided be really 
distinct ; that is, that no one include another. 

IL That the heads taken be those into which the subject is most 
easily and naturally resolved. 

IIL That the several members of the division exhaust the sabjeet 

IV. That there be no unnecessary multiplication of heads, to dbtraet 
and weary the reader. 

y That a natural order be followed; that is, that the simplest 
points be first discussed, and afterwards the more difficult ones that are 
founded on them. 

TX. That the terms in which the division is expressed be as con> 
else as possible. That there be no circumlocution, no nnnecessaij 
words. 

§ 465. The third division of a discourse is the Statement^ 
in which the facts connected with the subject are laid open 
This generally forms an important part of legal pleadings. 
The statement should be put forth in a clear and forcible 
style. The writer mudt state his facts in such a way as to 



WluA has been qnestloiied by many f What is the opinion of the Archbishop of Cam- 
bray? What ad vactagM, OD the other hand, does a formal division poaaeasf When 
the division la •mplo7e<I, what six points should be attended to ? 

S 466. What is the third division of a diacourae f What is the statement f Of what 
compbsiaonB doea it form an important part? In what atjle should it be written f 
How moat the writer state hiaftota t ' 
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keep strioilj within the boande of truth, and jet to preieni 
them under the colors that are most favorable to his eause ; 
to plaee in the most striking light erery eircumstance that is 
to his advantage, and explain away, as £tr as possible such as 
make against him. 

§ 466. The fourth diyision is ihe Beasoning ; and on this 
every thing depends. It is here that the arguments are found 
which are to induce conviction, and to prepare for which is the 
object of the parts already discussed. Ihe following sugges- 
tions should be regarded :-~ 

L The writer should select such arguments only ai he feeU to be 
solid and ooDvineiog. He must not ezpeet to impose on the world by 
DfMre arts of language; but, placing himoelf in the situation of a reader, 
should think how he would be affected by the reasoning which he pro- 
poses to use for the persuasion of others. 

II. When the arguments employed are strong and satisfactory, the 
more they are distinguished and treated apart from each other, the 
better; but, when they are weak or doubtful, it is expedient rather to 
throw them together, than to preeent each in a clear and separate light 

in. When wo have a number of arguments of different degrees of 
strength, it is best to begin and close with the stronger, placing the 
weaker in the middle, where they will naturally attract least attention. 

lY. Arguments should not be multiplied too much, or extended too 
far. Besides burdening the memory, and lessening the effect of indi* 
yidual points, such diffuseness renders a cause suspected. 

§ 467. The fifth division is the Appeal to the Feelings. 
This should be short and to the point. All appearance of art 
should be strictly avoided. To move his readers, the writer 
must be moved himself. 

§ 468. The last division of a discourse is the Peroration; 



1 4M. What Is the ftwiih dlTlsloo 1 Of wluit dMS tt oonrfstr Wbsl srgnoMiili 
■boald be teleetod ? W hen the M|^ineats employed ere strong end eetiellMstory, how 
•boold they be treated 1 How, when they are weak or donbtftd f When we ba^re a 
Dumber of argnuients of dlffBrent degreea of etrength, how is ft best to arrange tiiem? 
What is the eflbct of multiplying argitmenta too maeh, or extending them too fkr f 

1 467. What Is the fifth division of a dbcoorae? What ihould be the character of an 
Ippeal to the feelings f 

1 46a What is the last dlvMoii of a disoonraef In it, what dose the wxitsr dof 
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in wbicE the writer sums up all that has been said, and en* 
deavors to leave a forcible impression on the reader's mind. 

§ 469. As examples, two argumentative discourses are present- 
ed below, supporting, respectively, the affirmative and the nega* 
tive of the question, '* Does virtue always ensure happiness 1 " 

i4fflrmaiioe.} 

TOTOR ALWAYS BNBT7B1S HAFPIM188. 

BelBduiMB exerts a powerful inflaenoe oyer the eetioiiB of all men. STen when m 
least soflpect that we are complytng with Its dictates, if we closely examine the springs 
cf our aetloii, we shall find that we are instinctively following the promptings of oar 
own tastes and propensitteei We can hence perceive the wisdom of Proyldeooe, wbo^ 
to win men to virtne even against their own will, has annexed to it an invariable i^ 
wvd. Hai^ness He has made depend solely and exclosively on aprightness; and 
this proposition it is the object of the present diacourso to establish. 

It woold seem as if this were so palpable a truth that it would require no demon- 
•tration, but would be at once universally admitted. Yet there are some, who, debits 
the teachings of moralists of every age, deeming themselves wiser in their generation 
than the children of li^t, have thought proper to deny it, and thus have sought to over- 
throw the strongest bulwark on which society depends. Whatever the scoffer may say, 
however conlBdently he may point to individual ioetances as contradicting the po6iti<»i 
here ma<ntainod, it becomes the candid examiner not to be driven from the truth by rtdi- 
cule or sophistry; not to let sneers prevail against the weight of testimony that andeot 
sages, as well as modern philosophers, have borne on this subject; and, finally, to «m- 
aider with care before he ventures to disbelieve a doctrine which is at the foundation of 
all moralit)> 

In the first place, it is necessary to define virtue ; we regard It as consisting in the 
discharge of our duty to Ood and our neighbor, despite all temptations to the contrary. 
Our first argument is, that a virtuous course is so consonant to the light of reason, is so 
agreeable to our moral sentiments, and produces such peace of mind, that it may be said 
to carry its reward along with it, even if unattended by that recompense which it ought 
to receive firom the world. 

This is evident in the very nature of things. The all- wise and beneficent Author of 
nature has so Aramed the soul of man that he can not but approve of virtue, whether in 
himself or In others, and has annexed to the practice of it aa inward satisfaction that 
surpasses aU the blessings of earth. The goods of fortune, wealth, rank, external profr* 
perity,— all these may take to themselves wings and fly away; but of the happineii 
which springs from the consciousness of a proper discharge of duty, no thief can rob oa^ 
no stroke of adversity car. deprive na. 

But the reward of virtue is not alwiiys confined to this interna] peace and happinessi 
As, in the works of nature and art, whatever is really beautiful is generally useAil, so 
In the moral world, whatevw is truly virtuous, is at the same time so beneficial to 
aoelety that It seldom goes without some external recompense. Men kaofr that thej 
oan depend on one who acts from principle; they have confidence in his words and 
lepreaentations, and give him the preference in aU matters (A business. Thus, even In 
a worldly point of view, the virtuous man has an advantage over those of loose prindpka 
ar immoral lives. 

In the third place, nothing is so liable to create in our behalf firm and lasting friend* 
ship on the part of the good, as virtuous practices. The associations of the wiekod an 
tn d^ i aarving of the name of friendship ; it is only to the elevated fellowship of apiight 
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■iliidi that fhis t«nn is applied. Now, that friendship is a aonroa of the pnreit happfr 
Udsa none will deoj ; and for tb« blessingB resulting from it we are thus indebted, ia 
great measure, to yirtna 

Bat there ia another Important oonBideration that we shonld not ft>q;et. Few mei 
aro so constituted as to be luensible to the approbation or censure of the world. To 
CUU17, its smile is slone sofficient to oonstltate happinesB ; its frown Is a sooree of 
misery. Now, this smile ia gained in no waj so readily as by a ooorse of integrity. 

How has the ai^robation of all sges rewarded the yirtne of Sdpio 1 That gresi 
warrior had taken a beantlftal captiTO, with whose eharms he wss grsatly enam<»«d; 
but, ilnding that she was betrothed to a joong nobleman of her own ooontxy, he, with- 
out hesitation, genoooslj delivered her up to his rivsL This one act of the nobis 
Roman has, more than all his eoBqnest^ shed an imperishable lostre around his 
character. 

Nor has the approbation of society b^n limited to the TlrtDons actions of IndlTid* 
nals. The loyeliness of Tirtue generally hss been the constant topic of sll moralistii 
ancient and modem. Plato remarks, that, if Tirtne were to sssnme a human form, it 
would command the admirstion of the whole world. A late writer hss ssid, ** In every 
re^on, every clime, the homsge pdd to virtue Is the samsL In no one sentiment were 
ever mankind more generally sgreed." 

If; therefore, virtue is- in itself so lovely; if it is aocompanled with an inwsrd 
peace and satisfoctlon ; if it is a source of tempwal advantages ; if it is the spring from 
which flow the blessings of friendship ; if it wins for those who practise it the appro- 
bation of the world ;'-it must be admitted by eyery candid enquirer that the proposition 
with which we started is true, that virtue slways ensures happlno^^ Though it must 
be acknowledged that it is fluently attended with crosses in tbi> life, and that some- 
thing of self-denial is implied in its very idea ; yet the win will admit the truth of the 
poet'^ words, will consider 

*' The broMlwt mirtli anfsaling fbUy wMn, 
LaM pleaainf f«r than Tiitee'a rwy tean." 

Our own experience^ no less thsn the arguments hers addneed, mnit ooBTtBOO m thift 

** Goilt 9T9t carriM hi* own Moorg* aloBf ; 

yiBTUB DOES NOT ALWATB KlffBUBB HAFPINBB. 

In contemplating the maTJms of the ancient Stole phflosophers, we cannot help 
being struck with the soundness of their principles, and ihe stem requirements of their 
moral code. Yet there is one of their propositions to which we osnnot yield assent; 
and that is, that temporal happiness is the necessary consequence of virtue. So Impor* 
tant a question, -one on which so many issues, and those the practical issues of life^ 
are staked, — ^is well worthy of discussion. 

It is well understood that, in treating this question, prejudices wUl have to be com- 
bated and removed : for there are many who^ without having looked closely at the sub- 
ject, have followed the ancient Stoics; and, because it is a convenient creed to teach, and 
me which it is believed will lead to the practice of virtue, have sought to inculcate this 
salflsh principle. A regard for virtue should be instilled by higher argumenta than 
this; virtue should be practised becaase it is a duty,— because it is the command of 
Ck)d. 

In Qie first place, we lay down the proposition that there is no neoessaxy oonnectton 
between virtue and bappinessw To the andeuts, who knew not that the soul wtts im- 
mortal, it may have seemed necessary that the patient self-denial, the forgiving charity, 
md the active benevolence, of virtue, should be rewarded in this world; but we^ who 
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!!▼• In the 1t|^t of ft nyelotlon from on btgh, Imow that there Is a hereafter, and 

to that tnllnlte eyele of agei^ not to tiiis finite state of probation, ton tho reward to wlflei 

Tlrtue may be entitled. 

i^galn : no one ean denj that It Is an Important principle of our rellglotis qratea 
that the Tlrtaons and the ploos shonld be pat to the trial, and that affliettons and c r eaMi 
are sent bj the Omnipotent to test the stability of their fUth and practioe; As Job, a 
man that ** feared Ood and eschewed eTil,** was tried by Tlsitations from on bi|^; so 
haye the good of all ages been obliged to submit to similar probatlen. YIewed In tfali 
light, it wonld seem that trial is peculiarly, in this world, the lot of Tlrtne ; tho neeeSi 
my preparation to be made, In time, by those who woold eqjoy a bUssftal et^nity. 

Bat those wbo, with the poet, belleye that 

** YirtM alone ia h«ppin«M bebw ", 

point US to the pleasures of a quiet eonsdenoe^ and the peace which a knowledge of the 
performanoe of duty brings with it It Is admitted that these are great blessings, and 
that without them happineas cannot exist ; but are they alone auflOdent to make a maa 
happy 7 Can the quieteat confldenoe in the universe remove the pangs of hunger, alle 
Tiate the sufferings of the sick, or comfort the mourner ? The experience of the world 
will answer, no. There are many Jobs ; there are many good, but unhappy, men. 

/To go a st^ ftartber ; to say what is necessary to ensure happiness ; to point to re^ 
Ugiun, the hope of that which is to come, as an anchor to which the soul may cling 
**amiU a sea of trouble,"— would be foreign to tho question. In view of the aignmenti 
we have advanced, in view of the striking argument fUroiahed by our own experieneflb 
we think we may lUrly conclude that 

MVirtM •lone it*' ti <*haDBiaMt tebir**. 
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Write an argumentative discourse supporting either the 
aflbmatiye or the negative of the question, " Do public ftmnse- 
ments exercise a beneficial influence on society ? '' 
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LESSON CIV. 

ORATIONS. — SERMON-WRITINO. 

§ 470. An Oration is a discourse intended for public de- 
livery, and written in a style adapted thereto. At the present 
day, this term is generally applied to discourses appropriate 
tojsome important or solemn occasion ; such as a funeral, an anni- 
versary, a college commencement, &c. It is a speech of an 
elevated character, and differs in this respect from the harangtie 

1 470. What is an oration ? To what is the term generally applied at tho 
lay t How doea the oration difllsr from the harangue and the address f 
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and the addresa : the fbrmer of which implies a noisj and de 
clamatorj manner in the speaker; the latter, a less formal and 
stately stjle than characterizes the oration. 

§471. The ancients recognized three classes of orations j 
the demonstrative, the deliberative, and the judicial. The 
scope of the first was to praise or to censure ; that of the sec- 
ond, to advise or to persuade ; that of the third, to accuse or 
to defend. The chief subjects of demonstrative eloquence, for 
instancCi were panegyrics, invectives, gratulatory and funeral 
orations ; deliberative eloquence was displayed chiefly in the 
senate-house and assembly of the people ; while judicial elo« 
quence.was confined to the courts of law. 

In modem times, also, a three-foM division has been adopted, though 
one different from that Just described. Orations are now distinguish 
ed as, 

L Speeches to be delivered in deliberatiye public assemhlies ; as in 
Congress, at popular meetings, ^o. 

IL Speeches at the bar. 

UL Sermons, or discourses to be delivered from the pulpit 

§ 472. The style of an oration should be elevated and for« 
cible. It should not lack ornament ; and whatever embelish- 
ments are introduced must be of the most exalted character. 

An argumentative discourse, written in the style just described, and 
intended for delivery in public, becomes an oration To the latter, 
therefore, the principles laid down for such discourses in the last lesson 
are equally applicable. The same formal divisions may be adopted, 
either in whole or in part, as occasion may require. 

§ 473. Sermons constitute the most important class of ora- 
tions. For the benefit of those who desire brief and practical 
directions for the preparation of such discourses, we condense 
the following remarks from Hannam's valuable '* Pulpit As- 
sistant" : — 



% 471. Bow many claaees of orations did the andents reco^lze ? Name them, and 
itate what was the scope of each. In modern times, what division has been adopted ? 

(472. What should be the style of an oration? What sboold be the charactef 
H the ornaments introdaced 7 What divisions may be adopted in the prepantloi 
if orations? ^ 

17» 
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FBAOnOAL HINTB ON aKSMON-WBTTIKa 

Chcies qf Teoeta, 

1. N«ver choose raeh texts as hare not complete sense; for only fanpeitiiMBl 
•nd (bollsh people wQl attempt to preach from one or two words, which sl^iify 
tothing. 

2. Not only words which hftve a complete sense of themselves most be taken, bol 
they mnst also inclode the complete sense of the writer ; for it is his langaage and sen- 
timents that yon aim to explain. For example, if yon take these words of 2 Cor. L, S, 
** Blessed be Qod, the Father of oar Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies, and tie 
Ck)d of all comfort,** and eUyp here, yon will have complete sense ; bat it is not the Apos* 
Ue's sense. If you go further, and add **who oomforteth us in all our tribulation**, it 
will not then be the complete sense of St Paul, nor will his meaning be wholly taken 
Id, unless you go to the end of the fourth verse. When the complete sense ot ttie 
sacred writer is taken, you may stop ; for there are few texts in Scripture which do not 
afford matter sufficient for a sermon, and it is as inconvenient to take too much tuct 
as too littlo ; both extremes must be avoided. 

Oeneral SuggssHont, 

1. A sermon should clearly explain a text; that is, should place things before ttie 
people*8 eyes in such a way that they may be understood without difficulty. Bistx^ 
Burnett says, **a preacher is to fancy falioself as in the room of the most unlearned 
man in the whole parish, and must therefore put such parts of his discourses as he 
would have all understand in so plain a form of words that it may not be beyond the 
meanest of them. This be will certainly study to do if his desire be to edify them, 
rather than to make them admire himself as a learned and high spoken man.** 

i. A sermon must give the entire sense of the whole text, to ensure which, it most 
be considered in every view. This rule condemns dry and barren explications, wherein 
the preacher discovers neither study nor invention, and leaves unsaid a groat number ol 
beautiful things with which his text might have furnished him. In matters of religion and 
piety, not to edtfy much is to destroy much ; and a sermon cold and poor, will do mora 
mischief in an hour, than a hundred of the other kind can do good. 

& The preacher must I e discreet, in opposition to those impertinent people who 
utter Jests, comical comparisons, quirks, and extravagances; sober, in opposition to those 
rash spirits who would curiously dive into mysteries beyond the bounds of modesty; 
chaste, in opposition to those bold and imprudent geniuses who are not ashamed of say- 
ing many things which beget unclean ideas. The preacher must be simple and gravek 
Simple, speaking things of^good natural sense, without metaphysical speculations; srave^ 
because all sorts of vulgar and proverbial sayings ought to be avoided. 

4. The understanding must be informed, but in a manner, which aflbcts the heart; 
either to comfort the hearers, or to excite them to acts of piety and repentance 

5. Above all things, av6id excess. There mnst not be too much genius ; too many 
brilliant, sparkling, and shining, things. Over-abundant ornaments lead the hearer to 
lay, "The man preaches himself, aims to display his genius, and is animated by the 
spirit of the world rather than the Spirit of God.** 

6. A sermon must not be overcharged with doctrine, bdoause the hearers* memorld 
ean not retain it all; and by aiming to keep all, they will lose all. 

Beasoning must not be carried too far. Long trains of argument, composed of a 
Qomber of propositions chained together, with principles and consequenoee depeodukt 
•n thorn, are always embarrassing to the auditor. 

By thla is meant the relation of the text to the foregoing or following verseei TUi 
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mot Le fbond by ddftmste thuogh^ with the aid of good oommeutKlMi Tlio 000^ 
nootiOD often oontribates mQch to the elaeidstion of the text ; «nd, in this oaM, ihoald 
always be slladed to in the disooarse. The beginning of the sermon seems to be the 
best place (br treating it ; it often affords good material for an introduction. 

JHvi$ion. 

Fonr or iiye heads are ganeraUy snffldent; s greater nmnber are embairasiiiiig la 
Oie bearer. 

There aie two aorta of ditl8i<»s which we may prop«iy make : the first, wiileh Is 
CiM most common, is the division of the text into its parts; the other is a division of 
tfM discoarse, or sermon itselt 

Tlie diyislon of the sermon itwif Ib proper in the foUowing cases :— 

1. When ft prophecy of the Old Testament ia bandied; for, generally, the nnder- 
(rtanding of these prophedea depend* on many general conaiderations, whidi, by ex- 
peeing and reftiting fidse senses, open a way to the tnie explication. 

8. When e text is connected with a disputed point, the understanding of which must 
depend on the state of the question, and the argumenta that have been advanced. All 
these lights are prevlouBly necessary, and they can be given only by general consider' 
ationa. For example, Bono. iiL, 28»— ** We conclude that a man ia Justified by iUth 
without the deeds of the law." Borne general considerations must precede, which clear 
op the state of the question between 6t Paul and the Jews, touching Justification, 
which murk the hypothesis of the Jews upon that subject, and which discover the 
true principle that St Paul would establish ; so that, in the end, the text may be clearly 
understood. 

8. In a conclusi<» drawn ttom a long preceding discourse ; ss, for example, Bom. v^ L 
« Therefore, being Justified by fldth, we have peace with God, through our Lord Jesoa 
CSurist" The discourse most be divided into two parts: the first consisting of some 
graeral considerations on the doctrine of Justification, which St Paul estabUsbes in 
the preceding chapters ; and the secQud, of his conclusion, that, being thus Justified, 
we have peace with Ood, disc. 

4. In the case of texts quoted in the New Testament from \ho Old. Prove by gen 
eral considerations that the text is properly produced, and then proceed clearly to its 
explication. Of this kind are Hebrews L, ft, 6, ** I will be to him a Father,** Ac. " One 
in a certain place testified,** dec., it, 6. ** Wherefore, as the Holy Ghost saith,** dso, 
ilL,T. 

5. In this class must be placed divisions into dilforent views. These, to speak prop- 
erly, are not divisions of a text into its parts; but rathiv dllTerent ^plications, which 
are made ofUie same texts to divers subjects. Typical texts should be divided thus; 
and a great number o^ passages in the Psalms, which relate not only to David, but also 
to Jesus Christ: such fhould be considered first literally, as they relate to David ; and 
then in the mystical sense, as they refer to the Lord Jesus. 

There are also typical passages, which, besides their literal sense^ have figurative 
meanings, relating not only to Jesus Christ, but also to the church in general, and to 
every beHevw in particnlar. ' For example, Dan. ix., 7, ** O Lord, righteousness belongetb 
unto thee, but unto us conftision of Ihoes as at this day ,** must not be divided into parts, 
but considered in diflbrent views : 1. In regard to all men in general 2» In regaid to 
ttie Jewish Church in Danlers time. 8. In regard to otuaelves at the present day. So^ 
again, Heb. ia, 7, 8, ** To-day if ye will hear his voice,** which is taken from Psalm 
xov., cannot be better divided than by reforring it, 1. To I>avid*s tima ^ To Bt^ Paul*ai 
SL To our own. 

As to the division of the text itseli; sometimes the order of the words is so clear and 
natural, that no division is necessary ; we need only follow the order in qoestion. Ai% 
for example, ^ptu L, 8. " Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, whc 
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katb btoMadM with all Bplrttiul blcMtngs ia IimtuiIj plaoM In Christ" Heie tti 
wordB divide themselvea, and to explain thomiwe ne^ only follow them. ▲ gntclta« 
acknowledgment, **Blee6ed be Ood"*. The title under which the Apostle bleeMi 
Ood, '*The Father of our Lord Jesos Christ ^ The reason for which he blesses him, 
beoause *'he hath blossed ns >*. The plenitade of this bleadng, ** with all bleaslngB". 
The nature or kind signified by the term 9pirUual. The place where he hath blesasd 
OS, ''in heavenly pisoaa". In whom he bath blessed va, ** in Christ". 

Most texts, however, ought to be formally divided; for which pmpose we moafc ra* 
fard chiefly the order at nature : put that division which naturally preoedea^ la the flnk 
flaoo, and let the rest follow in its proper order. 

There are two natural orden: one nature in regard to aubjeots themaaWes; tfaa 
other natural in regard to ua. Though in ge.ieral you may follow which of the two 
you please, yet there are some texts that determine the division ; aa Phil. iL» 18L 
*lt ia Qod which worketb eflBsctually In you both to will and to do of bla good 
l^eaaore.** There are, It la plain, three things to be discussed; the acti<m at Qodls 
grace upon men, ** QoA wwketh effsctaally in you *" ; the effect at thia grace, ** to 
will and to do"; and the sprin|^ar source of the action, according to **hia good 
pleasure ". I think the division would not be proper, if we were to treat, 1* Of 
God^B good pleasure ; i. Of his grace; and & Of the will and works of men. 

Above all things, In divtsiona, avoid introducing any thing in the first part wltlch 
implies a knowledge of the second, or which obliges you to treat of the second to 
make the flrHt understood ; otherwise you will be obliged to make many tediooa re- 
potidonik £ndeavor to separate your parts firom each other as well as yon can. 
When they are very closely connected, place the most detached first, and make Uiat 
serve for a foundation to the explication of the second, and the second to the third; 
so that, at the conclusion, the hearer may at a glance perceive, as It were, a perfeet 
body, a well-finished building. One of the greatest merits of a sermon is harmony 
in its component parts; that the first lead naturally to the second, the aeoond to th« 
third, Ac ; that wliat goes befiM« axdte a desdre for wliat is to follow. 

When, in a text, there are several terms which need a particular explanation, am 
which can not be explained without confusion, or without dividing the text into too 
many parts, then do not divide the text at all, but divide the discourse into two or threi 
parts. First explain the terms, and then proceed to the subject \tBrtt 

There are many texts, in discussing which it is not necessary to treat of either aub> 
Ject or attribute; but all tb 3 discussion turns on words that convey no meaning iuda* 
pendently of other terms, and which are called in logic tyneaUgormnaUca. Vat 
example, John ill., 18, ** God so loyed the world, that he gave his only begotten Boo, tbaf 
wliosuever believeth in him, should not perish, but have everlasting life." The eata* 
gorlcal proposition is, God loved the world ; yet, it Is necessary neither to insist muck 
upon the term Ood^ nor to speak in a common-place way of the divine lovck The text 
should be divided into two parts: first, the gift which Qod In his love hath made of hb 
Bon ; secondly, the end for which this gift was bestowed, **that whosoever believeth in 
Um should not perish, but have everlasting life *'. 

There are texts of reasoning which are composed of an objection and aa anawai: 
HieBe are natnrally divided into the otjeetion and the solution. Aa, Somaaa vL, 1« S, 

• What shall we say then," Abc 

There are some texts of reasoning which are extremely difllcult to divide, bsBsis 
they cannot be extended Into many propositiona without confhslon. As, John iv.. 10 

• If thou knewest the gift of God," Ac. llere we may take two heads: the flnt !■• 
dudlng the general proposition contained in the words; the second, tha partlealai 
ipplicatlon of theee to the Saooaritan woman. 

Thara are aome texta which imply many importaat trutfaa without 
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TlMM tbovld be alhidad to ud Milafitd vpoiu In mtk wm» tte tal 
mmj be divided Into two perti ; «ne relbrriDg to wbek U Imptted, and tbe elber to 
vbet is ezprMBed. 

Babdlvislons alao sboald be nude, ibr tbef are of great aadstanee to the witter; 
<b47 need not| bowoTer, be mentioned in tbe diaoouaek Ibr tbeie ia a riak of orerbor 
dei^bag tbe bearer'a memory. 

Methods qfDUeuttian. 

Tbeee are fonr In number. Aooording to tbe natare of tbe anbjeet, one or more map 
be employed. Clear aabdectB mnat be dlaeoaKd bj obeerration or eonuaoed appUoa* 
(ta ; dUHenlt and important onea, b j ezplleation. 

ExpuoATioir.— Tbia oon^ts In explaining the torma need, ex tbe anbject, or botb> 
T^ere are two eorta of explications : tbe one, eimple and plain, needa only to be pro> 
poaed, and agreeably elucidated ; the other moat be oonflrmed, if it apeak of fbct, by 
prooib of fbet; if of rigbt, by prooft of right ; if of both, by prooft of botli. A great and 
lmp<»tnnt anbjeet, oonaiating of many branchea, may be rednoed to a eertaln nnmbei 
of propoeitiona or qneetiom, and tbeee may be dlwegaeed one after tbe other. 

L SxpUeation of Tbmw.— The difficulties of tbeee arlae flrom three oaniea ; either 
tbe terms do not seem to make any eense ; or tbey are eqnlvooal, fiirming diiferent 
aeusea; or the sense they seem to make at first appears perplexed, improper, or con- 
tradictory ; or the meaning, though clear, may be oontroTerted, and is expoeed to caviL 
First propoee tbe difficult : then solve it as briefly as poeelble. 

What wo have to explain in a text consists of one or more simple terms; of waya 
of speaking peculiar to Scripture ; or of particles called tj/ncategormtuUlca. 

"L Simple terms are the divine attributes, goodneea, &c., man^a vlrtnea or viee^ 
fidth, hope, &a These are either literal or figurative ; if figurative, give the meaning 
of tbe figure, and, without stopping long, pass on to tbe thing itsell Some aiuiple 
tenna should be explained only so fiu* as they bear on the meaning of the aaored 
nathor. Sometimee the eimple terma in a text must be diseusaed at length, in ordei 
to give a clear and fkill view of tbe anbject. 

2. Expressions pecnllar to Scripture deserve a partictilar explanation, because tbey 
are rich In meaning; such as, ** to be in Christ,** ** come c^fter Christ,** fta 

8. Particltis called syncaUgoremaUoa (such as nons^ eome, allt noio, when, Am, 
which augment, or limit the meaning of the proposition, ahoold be oareftiUy examined 
for otten the whole explication depends upon them. 

8. XxiplieaUon qf the Subject— U the difficulty arise from errors, or Iklse senses re- 
Aito and remove them ; then eetabllab tbe truth. If from tbe intricacy of tbe anbjeoi 
ItselA do not propose difficulties, and raise objections, bat enter immediately Into the 
explication of the matter, and take care to arrange yonr ideas welL 

In all caaea, illustrate by reasons, sxamples, eompariaona of the anbjeet ; their relv 
tlons, couformitiea. or dlfferenoea, Ton may do it by oonseqneneea ; by tbe person, bir 
atete, Hi 0^ who proposes the subject ; or tbe peiaons to whom it ia propoaed ; by dTCam- 
itencea, time, place, dto. 

OacnsTanoN.— -Tbia method la best for dear and blatorlcal paasagea. Soma 
texts require both explication and observation. Sometimee an obaervation may be 
made by way of explicatloa Observations, for tbe meet part, ongbt to be tbe(»lo|^k»I ; 
idatorleal, philosophical, or critical, very eeldom. They most not be proposed in a 
ioholaatte atyle, or common-place fbrm ; bnt in an eaey, flunlUar, manner. 

OoRmrirAL Application.— This method may be entirely free from explanattooa and 
tbeervadons ; it Is appropriate to texts exhorting to holiness and repentanoei 

rnoroaiTiON,*— Texts may be reduced to two proposltiona at leasts and three oi 
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foor At most, litTteg ft mntnal dependenoo and ooimeot!<n. This method opens tm 
most eztendve field for discnsBlon. In the foimer modes of diaoiusloK yoa are r^ 
•trained to your text but hero your sabject ia the matter contained in joor propo- 
ittion. 

llie way of explication is most proper to give the meaning of Scripture : this, cf 8j» 
lematio divinity ; and it has this advantage, it will eqnally sorve either theoiy or 
raotlsa 

Peroration^ or OoncLtuUm. 

TLIs ought to be short, lively, and animatiDg; ftill of great and beantiflil fignres; 
liming to move Christian affecticBa, — ^to confirm onr love <tf God, onr gratitode^ leal. 
iqwDtanoe, self-ccndemnation, consolation, hope of felicity, courage, constancy la 
iffliction, and steadiness in temptation. Let some one or more striking ideas, not men* 
tioned in the discussion, be reserved for this part, and applied with vigor, 

ANALTBIS OF A BEKMON. 

* The fbol hath said in his heart, there is no €k)d." Psalms xiv^ 1. 

** The Ibol hath said,**— 4t is evident that none but a fool would have said it 

The focH^ a term in Bcripture signifying a wicked man ; one who hath lost his wis- 
4om, and right apprehension of GK)d ; one dead in sin. 

** Said in his heart *" ; L &, he thinks, or he doubts, or he wi^es. He dares ndt openly 
publish it, though he dares secreUy think it ; he doubts, he wishes, and sometimes 
dopes. 

'* There \& no 6od,^--no Judge, no one to govern, reward, or punish. Those Tiho 
deny the providence of Qod, do in effect deny his existence ; they strip him of thst wis- 
dom, goodness, mercy, and Justice, which are the glory of the Deity. 

The existence of God Is the foundation of all religion. The whole building totters, if 
the foundation be out We most believe that he is, and that he is what he has de- 
clared himseli; before we can seek him, adore him, or love him. 

It is, therefore, necessary we should know why we believe, that our belief be ibundod 
on undeniable evidence, and that we may give a better reason for his existence, than 
that we have heard our parimts and teachers tell of it It is as much as to say, ** There 
is no God,** when we have no better arguments than those. Let us look at tho evidences 
which should establish us in the trutii. 

I. AU nature shows the existence of its Maker. We cannot open our eyes but we 
discover this truth shining through all ereatures. Tho whole universe bears the charao* 
ter and stamp of a First Oause, infinitely wise, infinitely po werftiL Let us cast oar eyes 
on the earth which bears us, and ask, ** Who laid the foundation ? ** Job xxxviiL, 4 Let 
OS look on that vast arch of skies that covers us, and inquire, ** Who hath thus stretched 
It forth ? " Isaiah xL, 21, 82. ** Who L? it also who hath fixed so many luminous bodieft 
with so much order and regularity ? " Jub xxvL, 18. Every plant, every atom, as well as 
every star, bears witness of a Deity. Who ever saw statues, or pictoroa, bnt concluded tbero 
had been a statuary and limner ? Who can behold garments, ships, or houses, and not 
anderstand there was a weaver, a carpenter, an architect? A man may as well doubt 
whether there be a sun, when he sees his beams gilding the earth, as doubt whether 
there be a God, when he sees his works. Psalms xlx., l-4i The Atheist is, therefore^ 
t fool, because he denies that which every creature in his constitution asserts. Can ha 
behold the spider's net, or the silk-worm*s web, the bee*s closets, or the ant's grana- 
ries, witbont acknowledging a higher being than a ^reature, who hath planted tluU 
genius in them ? Job xxxtx. Psalms dv., 24. All the stars in heaven and the dual eo 
•srth, oppose tiie Atheist Romans 1.. 19, 20. 
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n. TAtf j)o«Mr^eMi«0<«iMl8HiargaiiMnttooonTlneeiiitfthlstni1li. **Et«7 
MM that flndeth va» shall slay me,** GenMb Ir^ 14, was tba langnag* of Gain ; and slmUar 
q>preheiisiona are frequent In thoee who feel the ttuj ot an enraged oonadenee. The 
pealmlst tells os oonocmlng thoee who say in thetr heart ** There is no CK>d **, that ** they 
•re in fear where no fear i&" Psalma UiL, S. Their gniltj minds invent terron% and theieby 
eonfeas a Dei^, while they deny it,— that there is a soTereign Being who will pnnish. 
Pasbar, who wickedly insulted the prophet Jeremiah, had this for his reward, ** thai 
bl8 name shoold be Magor-misaabib,** L e^ **lSBar round aboat "*. Jeremiah zx., 8, i. When 
Belshaxzar saw the handwriting, " his ooontenance was ehanged," Daniel ▼., 8. The 
qMMtle who tells as that there is a ** law written in the hearts cf men ", adds, their **ooa- 
•dences also bear witness." Bomans IL, Ifi. 

III. Vnivenal content is another argoment. The notion of a God is finmd among 
all nadons; it is the language of eyery oonntiy and region ; the most abominable idola- 
try argues a Deity. AU nations, though ever so barbarous and profligate, have confessed 
some God. 

lY. JMrcutrdinaryJudffmenta, When a just revenge Ibllows sbominable crlmei^ 
especially when tha Judgment is suited to the sin ; when the sin is msde legible by the 
inflicted Judgment **The Lord is known by the Judgment which he executeth." 
Psalms ix., 1& Herod Agrippa reoeived the flattering applause of the people, and 
thought himself a God ; bat was, by the Judgment inflicted upon him, forced to confess 
another. Acts xiL, 21-28 ; Judges L, 6, 7 ; Acts v., 1-lQ. 

y. AeeompUshment qf Propheeie*, To (brotell things that are ftiture, as if the/ 
already existed or had existed long ago, must be the result of a mind Infliiitely intelli- 
gent ** Show tbe things that are to come hereafter.** Isaiah xlL, 28. ** I am God, de- 
claring the end from the beginning.** Isaiah xIvL, 9, 10. Cyrus wsp prophesied of, Isaiah 
xHv., 28, and xlv., 1, long before he was born ; Alexander's sight of Daniers prophecy 
concerning bis victories, moved him to spare Jerusalem. The four monarchies were 
plainly deciphered in Daniel, before the fourth rose up. That power, which foretells 
things beyond the wit of man, and orders all causes to bring about those predicUona, 
must be an infinite and omniscient power. 

What folly, then, for any to shut their eyes, and stop their ears ; to attribute those 
things to blind chance, which nothing less than an infljodtely wise and powerful Being 
oould efTect 1 

P^'wation, or ConchtHon, 

L If €k>d can be seen in creation, study tbe creatures; the creatures are the heralds 
uf God's glory. *' Tbe glory of the Lord shall endure.** Psalms dv., 81. The world is 
a sacred temple ; man is introduced to contemplate it As grikce does not destroy na- 
ture, so the book of redemption does not blot out the bo(A of creaticm. 

IL If it be a folly to deny or doubt tbe being of God, is it not a folly also not to 
worship God when we acknowledge his existence? *To fear Gkx), and keep his com- 
mandments, is the whole duty of man.** We are not reasonable if we are not religioaa 
Bomans xii., 1. 

IIL If it be a folly to deny the existence of God, will it not be our wisdom, since ws 
acknowledge his being, often to think of him ? It is said of the fool only, ** God is not 
la all his thoughts.** Psalms x., 4. 

lY. If we believe tbe being of God, let us abhor practical atheism. Men*s practloet 
•re the best indexes to thetr principleSb ** Let your light shine before men.** Matthew 
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POBTICAL OOMPOSITIOH 



LESSON CV. 

VERSE. QUANTITY. FEET. METRES. 

§474. Strictly speaking, those compositions only h^t 
onder the head of poetry, into which the language of the 
imagination largely enters ; which ahound in metaphors, sim* 
lies, personifications, and other rhetorical figures. Such 
writings, even if they have the form of prose, must be re- 
garded as poems ; while, on the other hand, prosaic matter, 
even if put into the form in which poetry generally appears, 
is still nothing more than prose. The distinction between 
prose and poetry, therefore, has reference to the matter of 
which th^y are respectively composed. 

Poetry heing the Ungaage of imagination and passion, we natorallj 
expect to find in it more figures than in prose. These, having been 
already folly treated, need no farther consideration here. As regards 
ffts form, poetry is generally characterized by deviations from the natural 

1474. Wlut oompositioiifl iUl under the hesdof poetiy? To what doos tho dis* 
iMttoa between proee end poetry refer? What do we natondlj expect to find la 
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irte and mode of €Xprm d on, wliich are knoim m po«tie«l liMiiMft 
Eiamples of some of theso kiOow :— - 

L Viol«Bt iiLT«r«ioni. 

** Nvw storariniF Any nm^ 
And eUmor snob m heard i$k SUvMrn Utt imw 

n. YioloBft ellipaea. 

<• WbU« aU ihoM aonlt [ttoO hsTS crtf ftlt tb« flane 
Of tboae •aohantlhg pMdonfl, to my Ijm 
Should throng attontire.^ 

in. The use of peculiar irords, idioms, plirasefl, d^a, not generallj 
found in proee ; as, mom^ eve, o^er, »heen, pauing rich, 

TV. Gonneetiog an adjectiye with a different substantiTe from that 
which it really qualifies ; as in the following lines, in which wide is 
Joined to nutwre instead of bcundt >^ 

** Throogh wide nstarols boonda 
Expatiate with glad atep." 

y. UsiDg a noon and a prononn standing for it [in Tiolaticifi of a 
syntactical rale] as sobjects or objects of the same Terb ; as, 

The(oy-H)hl wharewaaAar" 
YL Tlie nse of or for eUker, and nor fat neiiker, 

** Whate'er thy name^ er Mnae or GraoSi** 

** NffT earth nor Heayen ahall hear hla prayer.** 

YIL Hie introduction of an adrerb between to, the sign of vha ik 
finitiye, and the verb with which it is connected ; asr 

** To aZotoZy tntoa the Ibreat^s ahady aoeaa." 

Vm. Making intransitlTe verbs tranaitiTe ; as, 

" Btm, In liarinonloQa IntereourBev tiiey ifsetf 
The rural day, and talked the flowing haart** 

IX, The use of foreign idioms ; as, 

**To8ame8he^aeit 
To eeareh the stoiy of eternal thought* 

§475. Yerse is the form in which poetry generally ap 
pears. It consists of language arranged into metrical lincs^ 
called verses, of a length and rhythm determined by rules 

poetry? What ts meant by poetical Ueenaoe ? Enumerate the poetieal llcenaee men- 
li<Micd In the text, and glvti an example of each. 

I «7& What la terser Of what doM It generally eomalstr What la ^e dlfllorenei 
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which usage has sanctioned. The distinction between prose 
and verse is, therefore, a matter of form. 

Verse ie merely the dress which poetry generally assmnesL The two 
ore entirely independent of each other: all poetry is not yerse, as we 
see in. the ea»3 of F6n6lon's Telemachus and Oasian's Poems : nor, on the 
>ther hand, is all verse by any means poetry, as nine tenths of the 
fogitive pieces given to the world nnder the latter name abnndantly 
•how. 

Versification is the art of making verses. 

A Verse, as we have seen, is a metrical line of a length 
and rhythm determined by rules which usage has sanc- 
tioned. 

A Hemistich is half of a verse. 

Khyme is a similarity of sound in syllables which begin 
differently but end alike. It is exemplified at the close'of the 
foUowiDg lines : — 

'' Self-love, the spring of motion, acts the tout; 
Reason's comparing balance rules the whole.** 

A Distich, or couplet, consists of two verses rhyming to- 
gether ; the lines just given are an example. 

A Triplet consists of three verses rhyming together ; as, 

" Souls that can scarce ferment their mass of clay, — 
So drossy, so divisible, are they. 
As would but serve pure bodies for allay." ' 

A Stanza [often incorrectly called a verse] is a regular 

'division of a poem, consisting of two or more lines, or verses. 

Stanzas are of every conceivable variety, their formation being 

regulated by the taste of the poet alone. The stanzas of 

the same poem, however, should be aniform. 

§ 476. Syllables occurring in verse are distinguished aa 
long and short, according to the time occupied in uttering 
them. A long syllable is equivalent to two short ones. 

between verse and poetiy? VHiat is Veralfloatlon f What is a verse f Wbat Is a 
hemiscichf What is rhyme f What is a distich r Wliat is a triplet? Wbat is a 
•tanza T What is it often inoorreetiy called ? By what is the formation of the staui 
legulated ? Wbat Is said of the stanzas of the same poem ? 

S iiA. How are syllables ooconlng in Terse distingoished f On wbat li tbis dMbO 
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When it is desired to indicate the quantity, the macron [~] is 
placed over a long syllable, and the breve [^] over a short 
one ; as, the man. 

In words of more than one syllikbAe, accent, whether primary or 
secondary, constitutes length ; syllables that are unaccented are short 
In the case of monosyllables, nouns, adjectiyes, verbs, adyerbs, and in« 
teijections, are for the most part long ; articles are always short ; prep<N 
citions and conjunctions are generally short ; pronouns are long when 
emphasized, — ^when not, short This will appear from the following 

lines: — 

Thd gOddto ta€ard, And bftde thS M&ste rUso 

ThA gdldto trfimpdt 6t Afirnll prftlBe : 

Frdm p61e td p6l« thh winds dlffOae thS so&nd, 

Thii nUa thd droolt df thd w6rld JLro&nd. 

In Latin and Greek, each syllable has a definite quantity, without 
reference to accent This is not the case in English. Our vowel sounds 
haye nothing to do with the length or shortness of syllablesw ^at, in 
which a has its flat or short sound, is as .dkely to be accented, and 
therefore long, in poetry, as fate, in which the sound of the yowel 5b 
generally called long. 

g 477. A Foot is a division of a verse, consisting of two 
or three syllables. 

The dissyllabic feet are four in number, as follows :— 

Iakbub w — , rgmSye. I Spondkb, — •^, dflrk nl^ht 

TaoodEs — ^f mOviDg. | PrRnmo, -^ w, hap-|pily. 

The trisyllabic feet are eight in number, as follows : — 



Anapbst WW—, TntSrvene. 
Dactyl — w w, happily. 
AMpmstLAOEL w . w , rSdQnditnt 
Amphixagxb — w _, winding-sheet 



BAOomuB w ~ *, thS dArk night 

Antibaoohius >-', 6ye-8€ryftnt 

MoLossuB , Idng d&rk night 

Tribiuigb www, insu-|p€r£bl& 



. Of these twelve feet, the iambus, the trochee, the anapest, 
and the dactyl, are oftenest used ; and are capable, respective- 

tlon ftmoded? Fow Is the quantity of s syllable indicated? In words of more t&ar 
•Be syllable, which syllables are long, and which short f In the case of monceyllablet 
which of the partt) of speech are generally long, and which are short f What is the case 
In Latin and Greek, with respect to the quantity of syllables? What relation sahsiste 
In English between the quantity of syllables and U« sound of the Towels they eoa- 
tiin? Illustrate this. 

§477. What is a foot? How many dissyllabic feet are there? Enumerate them, 
iate of what syllables they are respectively composed, and give an example of eaob. 
How many triqrllahie feet are there? Enumerate them, state of what syllables they 
trs <sompoMd. and give an example of each. Of these twelve fset, whieh are ofteoost 
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ly, without the afisistance of the rest, of forming distinct 
orders of nnmbers. They are, therefore, called primary feet 
and the measures of which they respectively form the chief 
eomponent part, are known as iambic, trochaic^ anapes^ic, and 
dactylic, A line which consists wholly of one kind of foot is 
called pure : that is, a line containing nothing but iambi ii 
a pure iambic; one into which no foot but the trochee enters is a 
pure trochaic. Verses not consbting ezclusiyely of one kind 
of foot are said to be mixed. Examples follow : — 

1. Pure lambie. — ^TbS rQl-|ing pSA-JsTon cdn-|qa^r8 r6a-|8dn stiU. 

2. Pure Trochaic. — Sistfir | spirit ( come i-|wfty. 

8. PureAnapestie. — Frdm th^ plains, | fr6m thS wodd>|liUids findgr5ye«. 

4. Pure Dactylic — Bird of thg | wilderngss. 

1. Mixed Iambic — ^JVo crime \ wSs thine | ltt^/JJ-|t5d fair. 

2. Mixed Trochaic, — ^Trembling, | hoping, | lUiff^lng, | flyTng. 

5. Mixed AnapesHc — Dear r^-|gTon8 5f 8l-|lgnce Sud 8had& 
4b Mixed Doc^y/te.— Midnight S^\teUt a&r mOan. 

The remaining eight feet are called secoTidary, and are oo* 
casionally admitted for the sake of preventing monotony and al« 
lowing the poet freer scope. 

§ 478. By Metre, or Measure, is meant the system aScord* 
ing to which verses are formed. The metre depends on the 
character and number of the feet employed. According to 
the character of the feet, metres, we have already seen, are 
distinguished as iambic, trochaic, anapestic, and dactylic 
According to the number of the feet, the varieties of metre 
are as follows : Monometer, or a measure composed of one foot; 
Dimeter, of two feet ; Trimeter, of three ; Tetrameter, of 
four ; Pentameter, of five ; Hexameter, of six ; Heptameter 
of seven ; Octometer, of eight. 

A line at the end of which a syllable is wanting to com- 
plete the measure, is said to be catalectic One in which there 



ased ? Whftt name fs given to these four f Why f What are the moaeuros of wbkA 
they resftectively form the chief component part, called ? What Is meant by & pure 
Iambic linet What, by a mixed? Enmnerate the aeooDdary feet Fur what purpose 
are tbey occasionally admitted? 

1 4T8. What is meant by metre, or measure? On what does the metre depend! 
Hcootdiog to the «4ianketer of the feel, vhat are the Terieties of metre! WhattBoooc^ 
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MB m syllable over at the end, ia called hypercatcJeeJic When 
there is neither deficiency nor redundancyi a line ia said to be 
aaUalectic. 

Scanning is the process of dividing a line into the feet of 
which it is composed. 

§ 479. Examples of the different measares follow. Some 
of the lines are pure, and some are mixed. The figures 1, 2, 
3, &a, respectively denote monomcter, dimeter, trimeter, &c. 
Vertical lines mark some of the divisions into feet. Scanning 
is performed by pronouncing the syllables which constitute 
the successive feet, and after each mentioning its name. Thus, 
in scanning the fifth L'ne, the following words would be em- 
ployed : '^ Honor, trochee ; and shame^ iambus ; from no, iam- 
bus ; condi-, iambus ; tion rise, iambus." The line is mixed 
iambic pentameter acatalectic. The student is requested to 
scan the following lines, and name the measure of each :— 

IAMBIC XEA8USEB 

1. Ldchfgll 
a Thd mftiBlltbSmitiit 
& F5r fis I thd 8&m-|nidn thlhfli 
4 First stfindB | thd n&-|bU Wtah-|liigt5B. 

5. Honor | and Bhame f from no | ooodl>|tloB liM. 

a With his sharp-pointed head he dealeth deadlj wonndii 
T. Orer the Alban mountains high, the light of morning broka 
& O all 70 people clap your handSi and with triomphant Toioes daft 

TBOCHAIO XEASUBBB. 

1. TIkndng. 
a F&u* sikr*|roands me^ 
a Dearer i Mtada ei-Ir«Bs tbeSk 
4 Honoris | bat an | emp^ | bnbbleu 

6. Chains of care to lower SArtb enthral mek 

a Up the dewy moantain, Health is bounding jighfly. 
7. Hasten, Lord, to rescue me^ and set me safe from Uoubte. 
a Omoe' upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered weak and weaiy, 

ANAPXSnO Measvbss. 

1. Wh^n hi winks. 
a lAt'hi Bt&-|pid hi grftre. 
a H5w thi nl|siit.|lngile8 wiHblfi their Mtcs t 
4 Thd plfin-|dflU moIfet-|fire dnc&m-|bdred thd fldwor ! 

log to the number of the feet? What is aeant by a cataleotio line! What) by a It^ 
jperaataleottoUne? What, by an acataleotio line ! What is scanning f 
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DACmiO lOASTTBA. 

1. Think if It 
S. Bteb ted An-lduOfU. 
& Br1$:htdr tbAn | 8&min6r'6 grefin | cfrpMnf^ 
4. Cold Is thy hciart, and as fW>zen as charl.j. 
6. Land of the beautifhl, land of the generoaa, hall to thcei 
A. Laad <^the buiatiftil, land of the generoaa, hail to thee heartily. 
T« Oat of the kingdom of ChrUt shall be gathered by angels vlotofisafli 

GATALECnO ICKASUBXS. 

Almost any of the above metres may be made a syllable shorter 

and thus become catalectic. The following will serve as Bpecimena :— 

1. Iamb. TeircmK Col— T5-dfty | n6 be | b rtng-|ln^. 
S. TVo. Tdram, CSzl—MAthAr | dArkaime, | mOthdr | driad, 

8. Duck Tetram. (7at— H&rk, hdw Cr6-|atidn*8 defip | mQatdQ | chiardt, 
4 TVo. Tebram, <7at— Hfovlng, | fipvArd 1 15 thd | I^ht 

HTPKaCATALEOHO HBASTTSBA. 

The addition of a syllable to any of the acatalectio varieties of metre- 
makes them hypereatalectic. Specimens follow. From the first two 
lines it will* be seen, that, in iambic and trochaic metres, a verse ending 
with an odd syllable may be regarded either as a higher mea»>ire cata- 
lectic, or a lower measure hypereatalectic. 

L Iamb. Trim, Byp.—Tb-A&j \ n5 ftxe | b T\ng-\lnff. 

9. TYo. THm, Eyp.-^U6th6T \ d&rksj^me, { mothAr 1 drieut. 

& Anap. Tetram, /Z^.— Tb thd chief | 5f Qldn&-lii l&mdnta | f5r hb dSr-|^^ 
4 Daat. Mon. Byp.—lSlt bdr with | cOrs, 
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LESSON CVI. 

STANZAS. SONNETS. HEROIC VERSE. — ^BLANK VERSE. 

§ 480. Iambic measures constitute tbe great body of onx 
poetry, both from the fact that they are easier of construction 
than any other, and because there is no emotion, which they 
are not adapted to express. • Trochaic measures are pecu- 
liarly appropriate to gay and tender sentiments ; anapcstic, to 
what is animated, forcible, or heart-stirring. Dactylic verse u 



f 480. Of what measores does the great body of oar poetry consist ? Whsit 
•re given for tlila f To what are troohaie measures ^>propriate f To what, inspasHo 
What la aidd of daoljlio verse? 
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the most diffictilt to write, and enters into otu* poetical litera* 
ture to sueh a limited extent that its capacities can hardly be 
properly estimated. It is effective whenever a rapid move- 
ment is desirable, and has been used with snccess in humor- 
ous poetry. 

§ 481. It was observed in the last lesson that lines may 
oe combined into an infinite variety of stanzas, according to the 
poet's taste. To illustrate all of these with examples is im- 
practicable ; we can allude only to those that most frequently 
occur. 

The oommonest stanza, perhaps, consiBts of foTxr lines, of which 
either the first and third, and the second and fourth, rhyme together ; 
or, the first and second, and the third and fourth : as follows : — 

** The oorfew tolls the knell of parting daj, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o^er the lea ; 
The ploogfaman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to dai^ness and to me.** — Geat. 

** The Amyrlfln came down like a wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in parple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Oalilee."— Btboh. 

This stanza, when composed of iambic tetrameters, rhyming either 
eonsecutiyely or alternately, is known as Long Metres 

" O all ye people, clap your hands, 

And with triamphant voicee sing; 
Ko force the mighty power withstands 
Of Ood, the nnlversal King."— Psalms or David. 

When the first and third lines are iambio tetrameters, and the seo- 

ond and fourth iambio trimeters, the rhyme being alternate or confined 

CO the two last mentioned, this four-lined stanza becomes Common 

Metre 

X Over the Alban monntalns high 
The light of morning broke; 
From all the roofh of the Seven Hills 
Curled the thin wreaths of smoke.**— >]lAOAin.AT. 

When all the lines of this sttinza are iambic trimeters except the third, 

f 481. Describe the commonest stanza met with in poetry. Give examples of It 
At>m Gray and Bjrron. Describe long metre ; common metre ; short metre. To what 
an these three metres pecniiarly adapted, and for what are they therefore employed? 
In what other way may long and common metre be written? What is the regolar 
iMUad-measiiM of onr langnage f How are stanzas of eight and twalvs Unes formed f 
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and that ii te(arain«ter, the rhyme being the teneae la llie lest eaaeb we 

hftTe Short Metre. 

** The dAj Is past ftod gone ; 
The erenlng shades appear ; 
Oh 1 may we all ramember well 

The night of death dxawa near/*— Htmn-boox. 

Tliese three metres are peculiarly adapted to slow and solemn mn- 
iic, and hence are generally employed, in preference to others, ia the 
eomposition of psalms and hymns. By a comparison of the two last ex- 
araplee but one, with nmnbers7 and 8 of the iambic measures presented 
at the oioae of the preceding lesson, it will be seen that long metre ia 
simply iambic octometer divided into two equal parts, while oommoia 
metre is iambic heptameter divided after the first four feet The latter 
is the regular ballad-measure of our language. Octometer and hepta- 
meter, on account of their length, are generally thus divided into two 
separate lines. 

The four-lined stanza doubled and trebled makes effective and com- 
mon stanzas of eight and twelve lines respectively. 

Six-lined stanzas are often used. Some of these have their first and 
second lines rhyme, their third and sixth, and their fourth and fifth. In 
others, the first four lines rhyme as in the four-lined stanza, and the 
last two rhyme with each other ; as, in the following ^— 

** Friend after friend departs; 

Who has not lost a friend t 
There ia no union here of hearts, 

That finds not here an end ; 
Were this fttdl world oar final rest^ 
living or dying, none were blest"— MoMreomBT. 

.Hie most noted of all stanzas is the Spenserian, so called from the 
author of ** The Faery Queen **, by whom it was borrowed from Italian 
poetry, lliough highly artificial, in the hands of a master it has r fine 
effeet Its difficulty has deterred most of our later poets from attempt- 
ing it in pieces of any length ; Thomson, however, in his " Castle of In« 
dolence", Beattie in '<The Minstrel ^ and Byron in « Ghilde Harold", 
have used it with success. The following from Byron will serve as a 
specimen ; it will be seen that it consists of nine lines, of which ei§^ 
are iambic pentameter, while the last is a hexameter :^ 



Whft are the dilTerent ways of rhyming in six-lined stanaas f Bepeat a six-lined stanza 
fltom Montgomeiy. What is the most noted of all atanzaa ? Whence waa it bonrowed f 
What is said of iti effects What has deterred oor later poets from sttemptlngltf Wlaf 
have used It with the best saooessf Of how many lines does it oonrist? What naa* 
mfeanthear? Bepeat one of Byron\i Spenaerian 
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*To rit on roefcB, to miue oV flood and feO, 
To dowl/ trace tbe forest'a shady scene, 
Where things that own not man*s dominion dareD, 

And mortal foot hath ne'er or rarely Ween; 
To climb the trackless mountain ail onueo 

With the wild flock, that never needs a fold ; 
Alone, oV steeps and foaming fSalls to lean ;— 
This is not solitude ; 'tidbat to hold 
Converse with nature's charms, and view hei stores unrolled.* 

§ 482. The Sonnet, though not a stanza, inasmnoh as it is 
a complete poem in itself, will next be considered ; its distin- 
gnishing features having reference, not so much to the matter 
it contains, as to the form it assumes, and the peculiar man- 
ner in which its lines rhyme. 

Everett, in his comprehensive and thorough "System of English 
Versification ", thus describes the Sonnet. " The Sonnet, like the Spen- 
eerian stanza, was borrowed from the Italians Petrarch is reckoned 
the father of it It is still more difficult of construction than the Spen- 
serian stanza ; for, besides requiring a great number of rhymes, it de- 
mands a terseness of construction, and a point in the thought, which 
that does not In the Sonnet, no line should be admitted merely for 
ornament, and the versification should be faultless. Sonnets, like Spen- 
serian stanzas, are somewhat affected ; and this is to be attributed to 
the age in which they were introduced, when far-fetched thoughts and 
ingenious ideas were more in vogue than simplicity and natural expres- 
sion, — ^The Sonnet is subject to more rigorous rules than any other spe- 
cies of verse. It is composed of exactly fourteen lines, so constructed 
that the first eight lines shall contain but two rhymes, and the last six 
but two more. The most approved arrangement is that in which the 
first line is made to rhyme with the fourth, the fifth, and the eighth, — the 
second rhyming with the third, the sixth, and the seventh." "With re- 
spect to the last six lines, Hallam observes : — " By far the worst ar* 
rangement and also the least common in Italy is that we usually adopt, 
the fifth and sixth rhyming together, frequently after a full pause ; so that 
the sonnet ends with the point of an epigram. The best form, as the 
Italians hold, is the rhyming together of the three uneven and the three 
even lines ; but, as our language is less rich in consonant terminations, 

f ^2. What is said of the sonnet ? F^''TQ whom was it borrowed f What renders 
t difficalt of construction ? To what is tho artificial character of the sonnet to be at* 
tributedf What is said of the rules of tbe sonnet? Of how many lines is it com. 
posed ? In these fourteen lines, how many rhymes are there ? As regards the rhyming 
of the first eight lines, what is the most approved arrangement f With respect to the 
iflstsix Unoa, what does Hallam pronounce the worst arrangement? What, ths boat? 

18 
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there can be no objection to what has abundant precedents eren in 
theirs, the rhyming of the first and fourth, second and fifth, third an<l 
iixth lines.** The following is an example of the best arrangement : — 

' AUTUMN. 

''The blithe birds of the Bummer-tide are flown ; 

Cold, motionless, ftnd mute, stands all the tioofl, 

Have as the restless wind, in monmlhl mood, 
BtraTS through the tossing limbs with saddost moan. 
The leeves it wooed with kisses, OTerblown 

By gosts, capricious, pitiless, and rude. 

Lie dank and dead amid the solitude ; 
Where-through it waileth desolate and lone. 
But with a clearer'splendor sunlight streams . 

Athwart the bare, slim, branches; and on high 
Each star, in Night*s rich coronal that beams, 

Pours down Intenser brilliance on the eye ; 
Till dazzled Fancy finds her gorgeous dreams 

Outshone in beauty by the autumn sky I " — Vikm. 

§ 483. lambio tetrameter is a favorite measure, and may 
be used with advantage, not only in small fugitive pieoes, but 
also, without any division into stanzas, throughout a long 
poem. It is thus employed by Byron an his Mazeppa^ and 
Scott in his Lady of the Lake and Marmion, It is the 
easiest of all measures to write in ; and this very facility is 
apt to betray a poet, unless he is on his guard, into common- 
place expressions, and a careless habit which is fatal to the 
effect of his verses. 

§ 484. Iambic pentameter constitutes what is called the 
Heroic X^ine. It is the most dignified of measures, and is 
peculiarly adapted to grave, solemn, or sublime, subjects. 
Heroic lines are frequently combined in the quatrain, or 
stanza of four lines rhyming alternately , as in the specimen 
from Gray's " Elegy in a Country Church-yard ", quoted in 
§481. They are also, as we have seen, used in the Spense- 
rian stanza. But they appear most commonly in the form of 

What other arrangement does he say has precedents In the Italian language, and is not 
dj^tlonablo ? Repeat a sonnet constructed according to the best arrangement 

f 13a What is said of iamolc tetrameter? In what long poems has it boon em* 
pio/ei ? Why is it apt to betray a poet into a careless habit of expression ? 

S 484. What name is given to iambic pentameter? What is the character of tfaif 
meaHure? In what stanza does it frequently appear? What Is lis oommoueflt Ibnn 
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die oonplety and in poems which have no diyision into ttaniaa 
but are written continuously. They are thus employed by 
Pope in his ^* Essay on Criticism ", his " Essay on Man ", and 
his translations of the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

The pentameter couplet ahould have complete sense within itsolit 
and b most effectiyo when enllyened with an epigrammatic turn. '* It 
b formed **, says Webh, in his "Beauties of Poetry* ''to run into 
points : but above all it delights in the antithesis ; and the art of the 
▼ersifier is complete when the discordance in the ideas is proportioned 
to the accordance in the sounds. To jar and jingle in the same breath 
is a master-piece of Gk>thic refinement." The epigrammatic tendency 
alluded to is illustrated in the opening lines of the " Essay on Criticism * 
which constitute a fftir specimen of Pope's delicate skill in the manage. 
ment of this his fayorite metre :^- 

** Tls bard to say tf greater want of akill 
Appear In writing, or In Judging, lU ; 
But, of the two, less dangerous Is the offence 
To tire our patience, than mislead our sense. 
Some few in that, but numbers err in this; 
Ten censure wrong for one who wrltea amiss: 
A fool might once himself alone expose ; 
Now one In verse makes many more in proaei** 

§ 485. The line of six iambi is called the AlerandrinOi 
from a poem on Alexander the Great, in which it ia said to 
have beep first employed. It is a majestic line occaffionally 
used as the third of a triplet, and at the close of Spenserian 
and other stanzas, fer the purpose of imparting additional 
weight or solemnity. Thus, from Dryden's uEneid : — 

** Their fury falls ; he skims the liquid plainly 
iilgh on his chariot, and, with loosened reina^ 
Mi^estic moves along, and awftil peace maintidna,^ 

The Alexandrine is peculiarly effective when the poet desires ta ex- 
press by the sound of his verse a slew or difficult motion. When die 
line is so constructed as to admit of a pause in the middle, or at the 



Wbo has thus employed itf What is said of the sense of the eonpletf To be most 
dfectl ve, with what should it be enlivened ? What does Webb amy respecting it f Quote 
t passage from Pope lllastrating this epigrammatic turn. 

1 480. Of what Is the Alexandrine composed? Whence is its ntme derived f 
Where is it used and for what purpose? Scan the lines quoted from Dryden tn 
nustration. In what case is the Alexandrine peculiarly effieetivef Where ahoold tl 
admit of a pause ? How idionld it be used! 
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oloM of tiie fint hemistioh, it is by no miMtiui inharmonious , y6t ifc is too 
ewnbroiu to be carried through an entire pieeci It should be used 
sparingly ; and that only in a liyelier metre, for the sake of an occasionsl 
contrast 

§ 486. Heroic lines, — that is, iambic pentameters, — ^when 
constructed without rhyme, constitute what is called Blank 
Verse. This is the most elevated of all measures, and is the 
only form in which epic poetry should appear. At the same 
time, to succeed in it is more difficult than in any other kind 
of yerse. The reason is evident ; the effect, having no assist- 
ance, as in most cases, from rhyme, is produced entirely by a 
musical disposition of the feet, frequent inversions, and the 
constant introduction of those other peculiarities which have 
been already enumerated as constituting the distinction be* 
tween the outward form of prose and that of poetry. A cor- 
rect ear, a delicate taste, and true poetical genius, are essen- 
tial to success in blank verse. 

Milton has made a more effective use of blank verse than any other' 
poet in our literature. It has been employed to a considerable extent 
in tragedy, to which, as Addison says, " it seems xronderfully adapted " ; 
but even Shakspeare himself has not attained the harmony and effect 
which characterize the author of '* Paradise Lost''. Notwithstanding 
Milton's success, the older critics seem, in general, to have looked on 
blank verse with disfavor. Dr. Johnson, in his life of the poet just men- 
tioned, prono\inces against it in the following terms : — " Poetry may 
subsist without rhyme ;, but English poetry will not often please, nor 
can rhyme ever be safely spared, but where the subject is able to sup- 
port itsell Of the Italian writers without rhyme whom Milton alleges 
as precedents, not one is popular * what reason could wrge in its defence 
has been confuted by the ear. * * Like other heroes, Milton is to be 
admired rather than imitated He that thinks himself capable of as- 
tonishing, may write blank verse ; but those that hope only to please, 
must condescend to rhyme." 

Yet, in spite of this verdict from a master-critic, it is evident that 
blank verse has many advantages. It certainly allows the poet i far 



S 486. What is meant by blank verse f Wliat is its character? What renders it 
iiflloalt to sacoeed in blank Terse ? What are essential to success in this measare? In 
whose hands has the most eflTectlve use been made of it? To what department of 
ttteratare does Addison declare blank verse adapted ? Notwithstanding this, lioNV 
does Shakspeare himself compare with Milton ? Hew did the older critics reear ti 
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fre«r seope : both firom th^ ftet that the seme is n«t, as in rhymed pea- 
tameten, confined to the couplet, and alao because it does away with 
the necessity which rhyme too often imposes on the versifier, of putting 
in snperflaoos matter simply for the purpose of filling out the Bonnd. 
** What rhyme adds to sweetness", sayb Dryden, " it takes away from 
sense ; and he who loses least by it may be called a gainer." 

For a choice specimen of blank verse, the pupil is referred to p^ 224. 

§ 487. Whatever may be the effect of dispensing with rhyme 
in the case of iambic pentameters, there can be no question as 
to its inexpediency in other measures. It has occasionally been 
attempted ; but never, perhaps, with success, except in the 
case of Southey's *^ Thalaba ", for which, despite this draw- 
back, its author's genius has procured an honorable place in 
otir literature. 
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LESSON CVII. 

RHYMES. PAUSES. 

§ 488. Rhyme has been already defined. As we have 
seen, it enters largely into English verse. The following prin- 
ciples are to be observed respecting it : — 

L The more nmnerous the letters that make the rhyme, the better it 
is. The French designate as rich rhymes those into which a number of 
consonants enter. Thus the rhyme of the first couplet given below is 
ftiller, and therefore better, than that of the second : — 

1. ** Trae wit is nstore to advantage dretted ; 

What oft was thoogfat, but ne^ar ao well VKpretMdJ 

2. "Whoever thinks a fliiijtlefla piece to «M, 

Thinks what ne*OT was, nor ia, nor e^er shall "bt^ 

IL No Syllable must rhyme with itsell Hence there is a &nlt hi 
the following couplet:— 

Uaok Tener What doea Johnson say about it? With what advantages la blaiili 
vwse attended ? What doaa Dryden aay reapeoting rhyme ? 

{ 487. What la the effect of diapenaing with rhyme in measnrea other than larabifl 
^tameterf 

f 48& What rhymes are considered the best ? What name is applied to snoh by tlis 
l^nneh f lUnstnte this by means of the two given ooni^ets. What is the 8eo(»d pdn- 
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** W« go from ninm's rained walk Mmur, 
Wherever &vorlng fortane points the way,^ 

IXL Bhyme speaks to Uie ear, and not to the eye. It, tberefoi^, the 

eoncludlng sound is the same, no matter what the spelling, the rhyme is 

perfect. This is the case in the following couplet, though tilie ^oaikAsut 

tions of letters in the rhyming syllables are quite different: — 

**Tbe increaaing prospect tirefl our waodertng «yet; 
Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps tariM^'^ 

Vice venaf though the concluding letters be the same, if Uie sound is 

different the rhyme is imperfect ; as in the following : — 

** Enooaraged thu, wtt^s Titans braved the ikiet; 
And the press groaned with licensed tlaspbemiM." 

IV. In lines terminating with trochees or amphibrachs, the last two 

syllables must rhyme ; in such as close with dactyls, the last threes 

**In the dark and green and gloomy valley^ 
Batyrs by the brooklet love to daUy,** 

** Take her np tenderly^ 
Fashioned so aienderly.** 

§ 489. Rhymes are divided into two classes ; perfect, and 
admissible. In tb^ former, as we have seen, the closing 
vowel sounds are the same (without reference to spelling), 
while the consonant sounds that precede them are different ; in 
the latter, the closing vowel sounds, though not the same, 
closely resemble each other. In either case, if the closing 
vowel sounds are followed by consonant sounds, the latter 
must correspond, or the rhyme is inadmissible. Examples' 
follow : — 

1 Perfect— ** Be thon the first tme merit to h^fiHend; 

His praise is lost who stays till all commend/* 
2. Admissible.—** Good nature and good sense mnst ever join : 

To err Ib human ; to forgiye, ditnne.^ 
8. InadmiM.— " Vet he was kind; or, if severe in aitffJU, 

The love be bore to leamiog was in/ofcAL** 

g 490. With respect to the number of lines that may 
rhyme together in a stanza, there is no definite rule. Two is 

olplewlth recpect to rhymes? To what does rtiyme speak? What is neoeasaryto 
make a perfect rhyme ? What Is the character of the rhyme, if the aoand Is different 
ihongh the concluding letters be the same ? In what lines mnst the last two syllabiei 
ibymo? In what, the last three? _ 

1 489. Into what two classes are rhymes divided? Wjien is a rhyme said to ht 
perfect? When, admissible? When is a rhyme inadmissible? Oivo examples. 

1 480. What la said of the number of lines that may rhyme together ? What is tin 
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the most common ; though we often have three, and even four 
in the sonnet and the Spenserian stanza. Other things being 
equal, the difficulty of constructing a stanza is proportioned 
to the number of lines made to close with the same sound. 

Though there is no rule as to the nimiber of lines that may rhyme 
together, it is a general principle, that, throughout the same poem, 
those which do rhyme should stand at regular interrala. This the ear 
expects, and it is disappointed when it finds the regularity disturbed. 
A capricious disposition of rhymes may surprise the reader, but it rar^ 
ly pleases him. 

§ 491. Ease of utterance requires that every line of ten 
or more syllables should be so constructed, with regard to its 
sense, as to admit of at least one cessation of voice, which is 
known as the Primary Pause. Some lines admit of several ; 
in which case, the inferior or shorter ones are denominated 
Secondary Pauses. Whether primary or secondary, these 
pauses must not contravene the sense ; and, therefore, it is 
clear, 

I. That they must not divide a word. 

II. That they must not separate an adjective and its 
noun, or an adverb and its verb, when, in either case, the lat- 
ter immediately follows the former. 

§ 492. Heroic lines, or iambic pentameters, are most melo* 
dious when tlie primary pause comes after the fourth or the 
fifth syllable. Pope, whose accurate ear rarely allowed him 
to err in matters of euphony, generally brings the pause 
in question in one of these positions ; as in the followiug 
lines : — 



3ommon«0t namber f How many do we sometimes hsTef To what is the diflBcoltj 
of oonstractiDg a stanza proportioned? What principle pteyailswith respect to the 
rsfralar occarrence of rhymes ? 

{ 491. What does ease of utterance require? What ft a primary panau? What Is 
i secondary panse ? With what most these pauses bs consistent? What two prlnct« 
pies, therefore, are established respecting them ? 

§ 492. Where does toe primary panse occur in the most hannonious heroic lines? 
What poet generally brings his pauses tn one of these positions ? Show how they JhH 
in the passage quoted. 
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** Thee, bold Longlniu ! || all the Nine inspire^ 
And blefls their crltie || with a poet*a fire : 
An wdent Jadge, || who, lealooB to hia tnut, 
With warmth gives sentenco, || yet is always just 
Whose own example || strengthens all his lawa. 
And is himself II that great snblime ho draws." 

§ 493. The alexandrine^ or iambic hexameter, rcquirei 
its primary pause, after the third foot. 

** The cruel, ravenona, honnds || snd bloody honteirs near, 
This ncblest beast of chase, || that vainly doth but fear. 
Some bank or quick-eet finds ; || to which his hannch opposed, 
He turns upon his foes, || that soon have him enclosed." 

§ 494. Secondary pauses may occur in any part of a line, 
but contribute most to its melody when they stand at a short 
distance from the primary. Observe how they fall in the 
following passages : the secondary pause is denoted by a sin- 
gle yertical line ; the primary, by parallels. 

** Two principles || in human nature j reign ; 
Bolf-love I to urge, i| and reason j to restrain : 
Nor this I a good, i| nor that a bad, | we call. 
Each works its end, || to move | or govern j all ; 
And I to their proper operation 1| still 
Ascribe all good, || to their improper, \ ill." 

** The dew was falling fSut, || the stars | began to blink ; 
I heard a voico ; | it said, || * Drink, j pretty creature, j drink I * 
And, I looking o'er the hedge, ||. before me I espied 
A snow-white mountain lamb, || with a maiden at Its side." 

EXERCISE. 

I. Each of the following lines contains its own words ; bsl 
they are misplaced, so that there is neither rhyme nor rhythm« 
llestore the order, so as to make the verses anapestic tetram- 
eter acatalectic, rhyming consecutively. 

THE ALBATR068. 

Where, in magnificence, the fathomless waves toss, 
The wild albatross soars, high and homeless ; 
Unshrinking, alone, undaunted, unwearied, 
The tempest his throne, his empire the ocean. 

f 498w Where does the Alexandrine require its primary pause ? 
1 4Mb Where may seoondaiy panses occur f In what position do they oontaflteli 
-aoat to the melody of a line? 
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Whan, o'er the furge, the wfld terrible whirl-wind nTH, 
And the hurricane aurk the mariner's dirge out, 
The dark-heaviiiff tea thou in thy glory tpurnest, 
Proud, free, and Domelese, bird of the oceao-world. 
When the winds are at i*e8t and in his glow the son. 
And below the glitterins tide in beauty sleeps. 
Above, triumphant, in me pride of thy power, 
Thou, with thy mate, thy revels of love art holding 
Unconfined, unfettered, untired, unwatched. 
In the world of the mind, like thee be my spirit ; 
Ko leaning for earth, its flight e'er to weary, 
And in regions of light fresh as thy pinions. 

II. Bcstore tho words in the following lines to their order 
BO ihat they may rhyme as required in the best form of the 
Smnet : — 

TUB Aonmir of ufb. 

Plown are the songs of buoyant youth's swift hours ; 

And through his heart whose locks are white and thin 

With rime of age, the Spirit of Delight 
With a melancholy moan goes wailing. 
For all the joys, tnat, with winning tone, Hope 

Proclaimed shoiUd linger, dear, bright, and deathless, 

Around the day which to night now waneth. 
Alone, tlie spirit fruitless search maketh. 
Yet to the soul, aspiring and trustful, 

Arc given visions exalting of its home: 
And its lofty goal grander glory clothes, 

Than, in cloudless autumn s even, stars assume. 
In dole and in darkness Earth slowly sinks, 

While the auroral, pure, light of Heaven breaks. 

III. Bestore the words in the following lines to their 
rder, so that they may rhyme, and form alternately trochaii 

ictroM'iter dcatcdeztic^ and trochaic tetrameter catalectic • — ' 

IBON. 

While stronger grows our faith in good^ 

Means of greater good increase ; 
No longer slave of war, iron 

The march of peace onward leads; 
Still finding new modes of service, 

It moves air, earth, and ocean ; 
And, binding the distant nations, 

It proves like the kindred tie ; 
Shannff, with its Atlas-shoulder, 

Loa<& of toil and human care ; 
Bearing, on its wing of lightning. 

Through the air swift Nought's missBon. 

18* 
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lY. Bestore the words in the following lines to their 
order, so that they may form dactylic tetrameters acatalectic, 
and rhyme consecutively : — 

For human fraternity one more new claimant. 

Swelling the flood that on to eternity sweeps. 
I, who have filled the cup, to think of it tremble , 

For I must drink of it yet, be it what it may. 
Into the ranks of humanity, room for him 1 

In your kingdom of vanity, give him a place 1 
With kindly affection welcome the stranger. 

Not w«th dejection, hopefully, trustfully. 



-•-•-»■ 



LESSON CVIII. 

VAEIETIES OP POETaX. 

• 

§ 496. The principal varieties of poetry are Epic, Dra- 
matic, Lyric, Elegiac, Pastoral, Didactic, and SatiricaL Each 
of these classes has its distinctive features ; yet the charac* 
teridtics of several varieties may enter into the same poem, 
and sometimes do so to such an extent that it is difficult to 
decide to which it helongs. 

§ 496. Epic Poetry is that which treats of the exploits 
of heroes. It generally embraces a variety of characters and 
incidents ; but must be so constructed that unity of design 
may be preserved, — that is, one leading and complete action 
should be carried through the work, with the distinctness and 
prominence of which the less important stories, or episodes, 
as they are called, should not be allowed to interfere. Epio 
IS universally admitted to be the most elevated and majestio 
department of poetry. It is, at the same time, the most dif- 

{ 495. Enumerate tlie principal varieties of poetry. 

% 436, What la epic poetry ? How does it compare with the ( ther varieties ? What 
must bo preserved throaghoatf What is meant by nnity of design? What Is aaid 
of the difficulty of writing epics ? What are the great master-pieces ut anc qol^ lo 
ttiia department of poetry ? Of modern literatures, which has produced the greatest 
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ficnlt, and that in which mediocrity is least endurable ; hence 

few have attempted it, and a etill smaller number haye at* 

tained saccess. There are few literatures that can boast of 

more than one great epic. Homer's Iliad and Virgil's ^neid 

are the master-pieces of antiquity in this department of poetry. 

In modem times, English literature has produced, in Milton's 

Paradise Losty incomparably the greatest epic ; in Italian, 

Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered, — in Spanish, the Romance of 

the Cidy — in German, the Niebelungen-Lied, — ^and, in French, 

the Henriadey — are generally ranked by critics in this class 

of poems. 

An epic is also technically termed an Epopea oi; Epopoeia. 

The word epic is derived from the Greek iro% a heroic poem ; and 
the species of poetry so called claims a very ancient origin. History 
has generally furnished its themes : hnt a strict regard for historical 
truth in the development of the story is by no means requisite. Fiction, 
invention, imagination, may be indulged in to an almost unlimited ex- 
tent, provided the unity be preserved. According to Aristotle, the plot 
of an epic must be important in itself and instructive in the reflections 
it suggests ; must be filled with suitable incidents, as well as enlivened 
with a variety of characters and descriptions; and must maintain 
throughout propriety of character and elevation of style. Besides 
these essentials, there are generally episodes, formal addresses, sustained 
pomp, and machinery. This last term, as used by critics, signifies the 
introduction of supernatural beings ; without whick the French main- 
tain that no poem can be admitted as an epic 

§ 497. Dramatic Poetry is closely allied to epic. " Like 
the latter, it generally relates to some important eyent, and 
for the most part appears in the form of blank, or heroic, 
verse. The term drama [derived from the Greek verb Spouo^ 
I do or act] is applied to compositions, whether prose or 



i^iof Enumerate the epics of different literatures. What other name is soiretimM 
given to an epic poem ? From what is the word epio derived f What la said of the 
origin of epic poetry f Whence are its themes, for the most part, taken f In carrying 
out an historical event, what may be indulged in ? According to Aristotle, what are 
Ihe essontiaLs cf an epic ? Besides these essentials, what are generally foand in a poem 
tf this class ? 

% 497. To what is dramatic poetry closely allied f To what does it generally relnle f 
ji whnt form does it, for the most part, appear ? From what is the word drama do* 
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poetrj, in which the events that form their subjects are not 
related by the author, but are represented as actually taking 
place by means of dialogue between the various characters, 
who speak the poet's language as if it were their own. The 
principles here laid down respecting poetical dramas are 
equally applicable to compositions of the same class in prose. 

Id dramatic, as in epic, poetry, strict regard must be had to ujtUjf, 
'fhe Dramatic unities are three : — 1. Uhitt/ of action ; which requires 
tliat but one leading train of events be kept in view, and forbids the 
introduction of all underplots except such as are closely connected with 
the principal action and are calculated to develop it 2. Unity of time 
which limits the action to a short period, generally a single day. 8. 
Unity of place, which confines the action to narrow geographical 
bounds. In addition to this, regard should be had to what is termed 
poetical justice ; that is, the plot should be so constructed .Jiat the dif- 
ferent characters, whether good or bad, may, at the termination of the 
piece, obtain their respective deserts. 

The great dramatists of antiquity are JSschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, — ^all ornaments of Grecian literature. Of these, .^chylua 
IS the most sublime: Sophocles, the most beautiful; Euripides, the 
most pathetic. The first displays the lofty intellect; the second ex- 
ercises the cultivated taste; the third indulges the feeling heart 
Among moderns, the first place belongs to Shakspeare. In French 
literature, Racine, Moli^re, and Corneille, are the leading dramatists ; 
in German, Schiller and Kotzebue; in Spanish, Lope de Yega and 
Calderon. 

The leading divisions of dramatic poetry are two ; Tragedy and 
Comedy. The former embraces those compositions which represent 
some great or sublime action, attended with a fatal catastrophe and 
calculated to awaken in the reader or spectator strong emotions of pity 
or horror. Its diction is elevated ; and it is generally written in blank, 
or heroic, verse. Comedy, on the other hand, is that species of drama 
in which the incidents and language resemble those of ordinary life and 
the plot has a happy termination. 



tired ? To what compositions is the tenn applied ? What must be strictlj r^;ard«d 
in dramatic poetry? How many dramatic unities are there? Define them. Who 
ISO the great dramatists of antiquity ? Mention the charactenstics of each. Ainong 
moderns, to whom doi^s the first place belong? Who are the leading dramatists cf 
ifrench literature ? of German ? of Spanish ? What are the leading divisions of dra* 
oaatic poetry? What compositions are embraced under the head of tragedy? What 
a said ofthe diction of tragedy? In what is it generally written? Define oom<edy 
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2h« great diTiiioiit of dramM are oallad Acta, and tiieae are lab- 
divided into Scenes. Regular tragedies and oomedies are limited to 
five acta. The division must in a great measure be arbitrary, though 
rules have been laid down by yarious writers to define the portion of 
the plot which tthould be contained in each. According to Yossius, the 
first act must present the intrigue ; the second must deyelop it ; the 
third should be filled with incidents forming its complication ; and the 
fourth should prepare the means of unravelling it, which is finally ae- 
oomplished in the fifth. 

A Farce is a short piece of low eomic character. Its object being 
nmply to excite mirth, there is nothing too unnatural or improbable 
for it to contain. The farce is restricted to three acts as its greatest 
limit, but is often confined to two, and sometimes even to one. In 
England, it seems to have risen to the dignity of a regular theatrical 
entertainment, about the beginning of the last century; since which 
time, it has maintained a high degree of popularity, being usually per- 
formed, by way of contrast, after a tragedy. 

A Burlesque is a dramatic composition, the humor of which consists 
in mixing things high and low, — clothing elevated thoughts in low ex- 
pressions, or investing ordinary topics with the artificial dignity of 
poetic diction. A Parody, or Travestie, is a species of Burlesque in 
which the form and expressions of serious dramas are closely imitated 
in language of a ridiculous character. 

A Melodrama is a short dramatic composition into which music is 
introduced. Its plot is generally of an insignificant character, the die* 
play of gorgeous scenery being its chief object. 

A Burletta is a short comic musical drama. 

A Prologue is a short composition in verse, used to introduce a 
drama and intended to be recited before its representation. 

An Epilogue is a closing address to the audience at the conclusion 
of a draniA. It sometimes recapitulates the chief incidents of the piece 
and draws a moral from them. 

§ 498. Lyric Poetry is that variety which is adapted to 
iiinglDg and an accompaniment of the lyre or other musical 
instrument. 

Of lyric compositions, the Ode is tho most elevated. It 

What are ads and 8ce7is9 T To how manj acts are regular tragedies and comedies oon- 
Atkod? What ia said of the division into acts? What rule does Vossins lay Jownf 
What (8 a &rce ? Of how many acts does it consist 7 At what time, in England, did It 
Hbw to the dignity of a regular theatrical entertainment ? What is a burlesque ? What 
aparo<Iy or travestie? What is a melodnuna? What is a burletta? What is a 
prolcjgue ? What is an epilogue ? 

§ 488. What is meant by lyric poetry ? Wha*^ ia the most elevated of lyile ooiDpo> 
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is characterized by length and variety, and is for the most 
part confined to the expression of sentiment or imaginatiye 
thought, admitting of narrative only incidentally. In ancient 
literature, it was sometimes distinguished by a high degree of 
sublimity, as in the case of the odes of Pindar. Previously to 
the discoveries which have been recently made by scholars in 
the science of Greek metres, the Pindaric ode was supposed 
to admit of the most capricious irregularity in the length and 
measure of its lines ; and hence our modern compositions 
which were imitated from those ancient models were con- 
structed on a system of absolute license in this respect. In 
point of fact, however, a scheme of perfect metrical regularity 
pervades the Greek ode of both Pindar and the dramatic 
choruses. In English literature, Collins* " Ode on the Pas- 
sions", and Dry den's on " St. Cecilia's Day", are among the 
finest specimens of this variety of composition. 

A Song differs from an ode in being shorter, having greater tmi- 
formity of metre, and treating rather of tender and melancholy, than 
of sublime, subjects. 

A Ballad is a popular species of lyric poem which records in easy 
and uniform verse some interesting incident or romantic adventure. 
Our most approved ballad measure is iambic heptameter, often written, 
however, in two lines, tetrameter and trimeter alternately. 

Odes sung in honor of the gods were anciently called Hymns ; and 
this term has been applied, in modern times, to the spiritual songs used 
in church-worship. The term Psalm, originally applied to the lyrio 
compositions of King David and others of the Hebrew poets, is now 
used as synonymous with hymn. 

The Madrigal generally consists of less than twelve lines, and is often 
constructed without stnct reference to rule, according to the fancy of 
the poet, rhymes and verses of different species being frequently inter- 
mingled. The subjects are generally of a tender or amorous character; 
and the expressions used in it are simple and often quaint 



rtttons? I^escribe the ode. Bj wfaat, in ancient Uteratare, was it cbaracterized ? How 
ts the irregnlaritj of metre in our modern odes accounted for ? Wbat odes are men- 
tioned as among the finest specimens in onr language f In wbat respects does a song 
iiffer ftx>m an ode? What is a ballad ? Wbat is our most approved ballad measturef 
Whut was formerly meant by the term hymn t To what is this term now applied? 
What was the original meaning of the term pttahn t With what is it now synonTmoua f 
What is a madrigal? Wbat is said of the aultjects of madrigals? 
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Th« Epigram closely resembles the madrigal in form, though it is 
written without referenoe to musical adaptation. It consists of a few 
tines embodying a lively or ingenious thought concisely expressed. 
Its point often consists in a yerbal pun; but the higher species of 
epigram is rather characterized by fineness and delicacy. 

§ 499. Elegiac Poetry is that variety which treats of 
mournful subjects. Oray's "Elegy in a Country Church- 
Yard'' is the most noted poem of this description in the 
whole range of our literature. A short elegy, commemora* 
tive of the dead and expressive of the sorrow of surviving 
friends, is called an Epitaph. 

§ 500. Pastoral Poetry depicts shepherd-life by means of 
narratives, songs, and dialoguesk. An Idyl is a short descrip- 
tive pastoral poem. An Eclogue is a pastoral in which shep- 
herds are represented as conversing. The art of the pastoral 
poet lies in selecting for his descriptions-the beauties of rural 
life, and carefully avoiding all its repulsive features. 

§ 501. Didactic Poetry aims to instruct rather than to 
please. Generally devoted to the exposition of some dry ab- 
stract subject, it fails to interest the reader unless replete 
with ornament. Of this species of poetry, PoUok's " Course 
of Time", Young's " Night Thoughts", and Pope's " Essay 
on Man ", will serve as specimens. 

§ 602. Satirical Poetry is that in which the weaknesses, 
follies, or wickedness, of men, are held up to ridicule, or re- 
buked with serious severity. 

A Satire is general in its character, and is aimed at the weakness, 
folly, or wickedDess, rather than the individuaL Its object is the refer* 
mation of the abuses it attacks. A Lampoon, or Pasquinade, on the* 
»ther hand, is personally oflfensive, assailing the individual rather than 
nis fault It employs abuse in preference to argument, and aims rathei 
to annoy or injure than to reform. 

% 499. What Is elegiac poetry ? What is the morfj noted poem of this descriptton ta 
our literature f What is an epitaph ? 

S 600. Wbat does pastoral poetry depict? What is an Idyl? What is an oelogns 
lu what does the art of the pastoral poet consist ? 

1 601. What is the aim of didactic poetry? Why should it be replete wltli oris 
lient ? What works are mentioned as specimens of didactic poems ? 

S 602. What is satirical poetry ? What is a satire ? What is a lampoon ? 
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WILLIAM FALCONER. ^ali*»* 

9 <®ajiA William Falconer was the son of a ^ barber in <5v' 
*a/ Edinburgh, ^nd was bom in 1730. He had vary few <^^ 

* 3/ avantages of education, and (went to sea (in early life) H. 

in the merchant service. He afterwards became mate 
^ma^f of a vessel that wrecked in the Levant and was saved (Sbot® ,/ 
O with only two of his crewj^Ais catastrophejonned 9/* _L 
^ SSeoi the subject of his poem entitled " The Shipwreck, on "^^ 

18 v> which his reputation as a writer chiefly rests. Early 
*^M>E. in 1769, his ^Marine Dictionary ^^ appeared, which ISfeom,,** C/ 
l^# hasbeen highly spoken of by those capable of esti- = 

A — vo ift 

mating its merits. I Q/St t^-eat 

«*a,^/ (in thi8 seaB^year, he embarked on the AuRORA^but U." ;/ 

the vessel was never heard of after she passed the 

4 : / Cape ; the poet of the Shipwreck is therefore sup- Sjvace Bettei^ 

^ e / posed to have perislrd by the same disaster he had 

stOLl '^ imoolf so graphically described. TfThe subject of ^^ 

th© "Shipwreck" and its authors fate demand our ^^ 



in^rest and sympathy. D" we pay respect to the / — /* 
ingenvlous scholar who can produce agreeable verses 1/ * 
in leisure and retirement, how much more interest n qg :i 
must we take in the "shipboy on the high and giddy / -/** 



"nJ 



mast' chcrishing^the hour which he may casually 
snatch from 



danger and fatigue. 1 / * 

^ tested otMon^ op f<uvcu at/ 
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WILLIAM FALCONER. 

William Falconkb was the son of a barber in 
Edinburgh, and was bom in 1730. He had reiy few 
adyantages of education, and in early life went to sea 
in the merchant service. He afterwards became mate 
of a vessel that was wrecked in the Levant^ and was 
sayed with only two of his crew. This catastrophe 
formed the subject of his poem entitled '^ The Ship- 
wreck", on which his reputation as a writer chiefly 
rests. Early in 1769, his ^ Marine Dictionary " ap- 
peared, which has been highly spoken of by those 
capable of estimating its merits. In this same year, 
he embarked on the Aurora ; but the vessel was neyer 
heard of after she passed the Cape : the poet of the 
Shipwreck is therefore supposed to have perished by 
the same disaster he had himself so graphically de- 
scribed. 

The subject of the " Shipwreck " and its author's 
&te demand our interest and sympathy. — ^If we pay 
respect to the ingenious scholar who can produce 
agreeable verses in leisure and retirement^ how much 
more interest must we take in the '^ship-boy on the 
high and giddy mast ", cherishing refined visions of 
fancy at the hour which he may casually snatch 
from danger and fatigue ! 



EXPLANATION OF MARKS USED ON THE SPECIMEN PKOOP-SHEET. 

If it is desired to change any word to capitals, small capitals, Roman text (the ordi 
oary letter), or Italics, draw a lino beneath it, and write in the mai^n, Oaps^ S. oaps^ 
Bom.^ or JtaL, as the cuse may be. See corrections 1, 2, 14, and 8, on the specimen sheet, 

When it is necessary to expunge a letter or word, draw a line through it, and place 
In the margin a character resembling a d ot current band, which stands for the Latin 
word deU (erase) ; as in No. 8. 

Wben a wrong letter or word occurs in the proof-sheet, draw a line through it, and 
place what must be substituted for it in the margin, with a vertical lino at the right ; as 
In the corrections marked 4. 

Attention is drawn to an inyerted letter by underscoiing it, and writiiig oppoaito the 
eharacter used in No. 5. 

An omitted word, letter, comma, semicolon, colon, exclamation-point, or interr<^a« 
tfon-point, as well as brackets and parentheses, are written in the marten, with a ver- 
ttcal line at the right ; as in the various corrections marked 6 : a caret shows where to 
introduce what Is thus marked in. When there is so much omitted that there is not 
room for it in the margin, it Is written at the top or bottom of the page, and a line is 
jised to show where it Is to be introduced ; as at the bottom of the specimen sheet 

A period is marked in by planing it In tiie margin inside of a circle, as in No. 9. 

Apostrophes and quotation-points are introduced in a character resembling a V, and a 
caret is placed in the text to show where they are to be inserted. This Is illustrated in Na 11. 

No. 22 shows how the dash and hyphen are introduced. 

When a letter or word should be transposed, a line is drawn around it and carried 
to the place where it should stand, and the letters tr. are placed opposite, as in No. 7. 

No. 10 shows how to mark out a quadrat or space which improperly appears. 

If a broken or Imperfect letter is used, draw a line through or beneath it, and 
make an inclined cross in the margin, as in No. 12. 

Sometimes a letter <^ the wrong size will be used by mistake ; in such a case, un- 
derline it and place the letters w./. {wrong font) in the mai^n, as in 18. 

If the letters of a word stand apart from each other, draw a curved line beneath the 
^ace which separates them, and two curves in the margin, as in 15. If the proper 
space is wahting between two contiguous words, place a caret where the space should 
be, and opposite to them make a character like a music sharp, as shown in No. 16. 

Two parallel horizontal lines, as in No. 17, are used when the letters of a word are 
not all in the same level, and a horizonUl line is also drawn under such as are out of place. 

When a new paragraph has been improperly begun, a line is drawn from its com- 
mencement to the end of the previous paragraph, and the words no break are written 
in the margin ; see No. 18. When it is desired to commence a new paragraph the par** 
graph mark (1) is introduced at the place, and also in the margin. 

When letters at the commencement of a line are out of the proper level, a horizon- 
tal line should be drawn beneath them, and a similar one placed in the margin ; as^ in 
No. SL When any portion of a paragraph projects laterally beyond the rest, a vertical 
line should be drawn beside it, aixd a similar one must stand opposite to it in the mar* 
gin ; see No. 28. 

When a lead has been improperly omitted, the word Lmd is written at the aide 
nf the page, and a horizontal line shows where it is to be introduced, as in No. 2K. If 
ft lead too many has been introduced, the error is corrected as in 24. 

When uneven spaces are left between words, a line is drawn beneath, and 9p€K4 
Mter is written opposite; see 26 

If it Is desired to reteln a word which has been marked out, dots are placed beoeatt 
It; and the word stet (let it stand) is written in the mar^n ; as in 27. 



A LIST OF SUBJECTS. 
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TtSM 8tad«nt irill find it to bia adyantage alwayi to prepare a pr« 
fiininary analysis. To aid him in this, models in the principal depart 
ments of prose composition are first presented. 

1. A Pakalux.— 7%tf Old and Ute Nem TettankmL 
L Their respective writers. 

XL The parties to whom they are eaph addressed. 
IIL The languiiges In which they are respecUvelj written. 
IV. Comparison of their style. 

y. Aatheotidty of each, by whom acknowledged. 
YL Tone of U>o teachings of each. 

2. A DESdUFnYE LiTTEB. — Dated Niagara Falls. 

L Acknowledge receipt of a friend's letter, and olIiBr to glTO an aoooont of a aommei 

tonr which you are supposed to have taken. 
IL Preparations for leaving home. 
IIL Incidents on the way to Niagara. 

IV. General remarks on the pleasures, Ihtigaes, and advaatagei^ of traTeUlng. 
Y. Description of the Falls and the snrroniidlng placeSb 
YL Comparison with any other scene. 
> IL Emotions awakened by sublime scenery. 
YIIL Oenerai remarks about returning, and the anticipated pleasure of rejoining Mendfli 

8. IIiSTOBiOAL Nabaative. — The Spanish Armada, 
L Introductory Bemarks on the great expeditions of which history tells oa 
IL Causes that led to the ontfit of the Armada. 
IIL General descriptien of the Spanish yeasels of that age. 
lY. Strength of the Armada. 

Y. Consternation In Britain, and preparations to meet It. 
YL Fate of the Armada. 
YIL Political Conseqnencea 

YIIL Goneral reflections. History shows that dlTine Interferenoe often friutnites the 
greatest human eflbrts. 

4. BiooRAPHiQAL Sketch. — JvXxus CceMT, 
L state of Borne at the time of Caeear'a birth. 
IL CsBsar's birth and parentage. 

IIL Incidents of his youth. Came near Iklllng a victim to bylla*B cmol^. 
lY. His first military exploits. ■ 
Y. Means which he took to attain popularity. 
YI. Bapid political advancement Mighty conquests. 
YIL His fate ; the ^causes that led to lt» and its consequences^ 
VIIL Cnsar's character, as a general ; as an author ; as a man. 
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OV SUBJECTS. 



6. £bbat. — 8hip9,, 

I. Origin. When and by whom flnt nuule f 

IL Appeal anca. Original form and babeeqnent improvemaitai 
IIL Inventions Mariners* compaaa ; application of steam. 
IT. ObJeotB for which they are nsed. 

Y. Usefulness, as compared with other means of transportation. 
TL Eflfects that ships have prodaced on mankind. ^ 

VIL Feelings excited by seeing a ship nnder ftill sail 

I 41. Lather at the Diet of Worma 

42. The Thirty Years' War. 

43. The Belgn of Qneen Anncb 

44. The Era of Louis XIY. 



4 

4 



PARALLJEL& 

ft. Character of Golumbos and that of Sir 

Isaac Newton. 
T. The etaracter of St John and that of 

8L Paul 

8. Lnther and Calvin. 

9. Cieear and Alexander. 
10. FirmnoM and Obstinacy. 

IL Physical and Moral Conrage. 
12. Ancient and Modem Literatnro. 
Ift. Invention of the Mariner^s Compass and 
« Application of Steam to Navigation. 
14 Ancient and Modem Greece. 

15. Ancient and Modem Some. 

16. A Concise and a Dilfase Style. 

17. Pposo and Poetry. 

18. Beauty and Sublimity. 

19. The Man of Talent and the Man of 

Genius. 
SO. Wit and Humor. 
81. French and English Charactw. 
22. Conrage and Rashness. 
28. Theory and Practice. 

24. The Ideal and the Real 

25. Ancient and Modern Patriotism. 
26w The Sacred and the Profane Poets 

BISTOmCAL NARRATIYES. 

27. The Deluge. 

28. The Crossing of the Bed Sea. (Exo- 

dus, cbap. XIV.) 

29. Naaman, the Lepfcr. (IL Kings, chap.y.) 
aa The Ilistury of Jonah. 

8L Jephtbah's Daughter. (Jndges, chap. 

XL, V. 29.) 
8SL David and Goliath. (L Samuel, chap. 

XVII.) 

38. The Reign cf the Emperor Nera 
84. The Era of Haroun Al Raschid. 
25. The Norman Conquest 
BC The Crusades. 

87. Granting of the Magna Charta^ 

88. Tho Discovery of America. 

89. The Settling of America. 

10. Tho Reformation. 



45. The American Revolution. 

46. The Battle of Bunker HilL 

47. The Reign of Terror. 

48. The invasion of Russia by Napoleoi 

49. The Hungarian Revolution. 

50. The Russo-Turkish War. 



BIOORAFHIOAL 

51. Moses. 

52. Ruth. 
58. Solomon. 
54 Homer. 
55. Daniel 

5A. Alexander the Great 

57. Cicero. 

58. Mark Antony. 

59. Mohammed. 

60. Charlemagne. 

61. Richard Cceur do Lkm. 

62. Petrarch. 
68. Taaao. 

64 Columbnai 
65. Henry VIIL 
6& Erasmus. 

67. Bloody Mary. 

68. Sir Isaac Newton. 

69. Queen Elizabeth. 

70. Sbakspeare. 
7L Maria Theresa. 
72. Peter the Great 
7a Yoltaire. 

74 Patrick Heniy. 

75. Wajihington. 

76. Franklin. 

77. Robespierre. 

78. .^aron Burr. 

79. Howard, the phUaathtopilt 

80. Mnngo Park. 

nonoir. 

81. Adventures in California^ 

82. An Encounter with PinrtML 



it* 
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ftH A Lion HoBt In Boatfaem AfHeik 
84 Tho Indian's BeTenge. 
8& Tbe History of a Pin. 
841 The Uistoiy of a Bible. 

87. The History of a Cent, ' 

88. Tbe History of a Sboe. v^ 

88l Tbe History of a Loolcing-OlsMi/^ 

80. Tbe History of a Belle. ^ 

81. Tho History of a Scbool-Toom. f 
88. Tbe Story of an Old Boldler. 

88. Boblnflon Crusoe^ 

81 A Harrieane in tbe Torrid Zone. 

86l Ytbit to Moont 8t Bernard. 

86. Tbe victim of Inteoiperanee. 

87. Incidents ot a Whaling Voyage. 
86. Adventures ir. Aostrali^ 

88. Tbe Prisoner of the Bastilei 
100. Tbe Bnaugglers. 

lot Tbe Alchemist 

108. Tbe Flower-Girl. 

108. A Voyage to tbe Mediterranean. 

lOi. Visit to an Almshouse. 

105. £ncounter with Bobbers. 

ISSAT8. 

108. Spring. 

107. A Tbnndsr<torm. 
loa Flowers. 

108. Tbe Beauties of Nature. ^ 

110. Bnow. 

111. Mountains. 

112. Forests. 

118. A Lake Scene. 
114 A Storm at Sea. 

116. Our Country. 

lift. ThanksglTing Day. 

117. The Study of History. 
118L Tbe Advantages of Educationf 

118. Peace. 
12a War. 

121. An Earthquake. 

122. Chivalry. 

12S. Beene In an Auctlon-Boom 
124 Tne Butns of Time. 
t2& The Fickleness of Fortune. 
128. Disease. 

127. The Cholera. 
196. Prayer. 

128. Death. 
180 Lifec 
ISL Toutb. 
182. Old Age. 
188. Morning. 
184 Evening v 
18&.Day. 



/ 



188L Nifl^t 

187. Summer."^ 

188. Autumn. / 

189. Winter. / 

1-10. The Mlfltion of tbo Dew-dvop 

141. Truth. 

148. Honesty. 

14& Earth's Battle-flddsw 

144 Gambling. 

14fi. Echo. 

14ft. Anger. 

147. Self-govemmoit 

148. AmbiUon. 

149. Contentment 

100. The Love of Ftaie^ 

151. Palestine and Its AsMdatkUL 

162. City Llie. 

158. The West Indian 
164 Melancholy. 

155. Life In the Country.'^ 
15ft. Purity of Thought 
157. Patience. 
15a The Life of the Merchant 

159. The Life of tbe Sailor. 

160. Tbe Life of the Soldier. 

161. The Mariners^ Compass. 

162. The Spirit of Discovery. 
168. Pride. 

164 The Art of Printing. 

165. The TUrd Commandmeot 

166. Mirrors. 

167. Newspapersi 

168. Jerusalem. 

169. Novelty. 

170. The Bibl& 

171. The Sun. 

172. The Starry Heavens 
178. Astronomy. 

174 The Rainbow. 

175. Tbe Moon. 

176. Tbe Aurora Boreali^ 

177. The Stars. 

178. Comets. 

179. The Earth. 

180. The Study of Geography. 

181. The Province of Bhetorfo. 

182. Tbe Mystic Seven. 

188. The Pleasures of Travelllcg. 

184 The Congress of the United Btatea 

185. The Applications of Stesm. 

186. Public Librariea 

187. Rain. / 

188. Tbe Fourth Commandment 

189. Blvera 
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LUT or SUBJXCTt. 



190. To-morrow. 


244 Tbe Inqnhitton. 


191. The Raasian Emplreu 


245. Revenge. ._- 


192. The Ocean. 


246. The Attraction of Gravitation. 


198. l>ue Politeness 


247. Tbe Tempter and the Tempted. 


194. Iceberg!^ 


24a The Art of Writing. 


195. The Pearl Fishery. 


249. Advantages uf Studying the Classics. 


196. Early Piety. 


250. Female Character. 


197. The Arctic Regional 


251. Knuwiodge is Power. 


198b The Wrongs uf the Indian. 


252. Tbe Trials of the Teacher. 


199. Egyptian Pyramidfl. 


258. The Biarcb of Intellect. 


800. Governofient 


254 The Revival of Leatnii^ 


801. Manufacturefl. 


255. Gratitude. 




256. Modesty. 


803. The Inflnence of Woman. 


257. Benevolenoft 


204. The Schoolmaster Abroad. 


258. Genioa 


20>5. Tbe Pleasures of Memory. 


259. Tbe Power of Coosoieiio^ 


806. Hamillty. 


260. The Orator. 


807. Natural Historv. 


261. Aristocracy. 


806. Music. 


262. Ancient Travellers. 


209. The Hypocrite. 


263. Dreams. 


210. The Art of Composition. 




211. The luvisible World. 


265. Twilight. 


212. Poetry. 


266. Horace and his Frieadfc 


2ia. Man's True Gre«tne8& 


267. Formality. 


214 Virtue. 


263. The Rhine. 


215. Vice. 


269. Legendary Poetry. 


216. The Sabbath. 


270. Clemency. 


217. Jealousy. 


271. Parental Affection. 


218. Tbe Fifth Commandment 


272. The Spirit of Song. 


219. A Volcanic Eruption. 


273. Hope. 


220. Oriental Countries. 


274 Where is thy Homof ^ 


221. Deserts. 


275. Love. 


222. Egypt. 


276. Forgiveness. 


223. The Mobammedaa Eellgioa. 


277. Earth's Benefhctora. 


224 Paganism. 


278. Peasant Life. 


225. Industry. 


279. The Power of Association. 


226. Idleness. "^ 


2S0. Missionary ^Snterprisa 


227. Flattery. 


281. Tbe Lord's Prayer. 


228. Intemperance. 


282. Tbe Jews. 


229. Excelsior. 


288. Tbe End not yet 


280. Courage. 


284 The Feudal Systena. 


281. Duplicity. 


285. Tbe Progress <if Civiliiatioik. 


882. Early Impressions. 


286. Tbe Dark Ages. 


288. Perseverance. 


2S7. Monastic InsUtationik 


884 Silent Cmeai 


288. Generosity. 


885. Riches and Poverty. 


289. Tbe Hermit 


286 Eloqnev.ce. 


290. Philanthropy. 


287. Tbe Miser. 


291. The Good Part 


£88. Fireside Angels. 


292. Patriotism. 


889. Conscience and Law 


293. Freedom. 


840. Taste. 


294 Tbe Fourth of July. 


241. Tyranny. 


295. Honor. 


842. Smuggling; 


296. A Republican Govemment 


MB. The Evils of Eztravaganoai 


297. Old things have passed away. 



UBT OF BUBJSOTft. 
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fiMl Heio>wonbli>. 


88S, RelbnnatlOBu 


999. Tbe Tnie Hero. 


85a The Freedom of tbe PMH 


MOl Ilappineflflw 


854. Tbe Present 


801. BoarcoH of a Nation^t Wealth. 


855. The Past 


802. The English Moble^ 


856. The Futures --^ 


IMA Commerce. 


857. Borne under Aagnftaai 


804. The Art of Painting 


85a Criticism. 


80& *« Let there be Ugbt." 


859. Silent Inflaeneo. 


806. Early Rising. 


860. The Immortality of tbe fkml 


80T. Candor. 


861. Martyrdom Ibr Tmtb. 


808. Dissipation. 


862. Tbe Monnmenta of Antiquity. 


809. The Proeelyting SpMt 


86a The Power of Verse to Perpetuate 


•10, Envy. 


864. Rome was not built in a Day. 


811. The EtIIs of Anarohy. 


866. The First Stroke is Half the Battte. 


812l College Life. 


86a Make Hay while the Sun shines 


81& CheerAilnea^ 


867. Order is Needftil for Improvement 


814b Fashion. 


86a Resist the Beginnings of EviL 


815w The Uses of Btogr^hy. 


869. Necessity is the Mother of Inyeattoa 


81«. Party-spirit. 


870. A Soft Answer tnmeth away Wnth. 


817. Atheism. 


871. Familiarity begets Contempt 


8ia. Polytheism. 


872. Refinement a National Benefit 


819. Physical Education. 


87a A Rolling Stone gatbeis no Moan 


820. The Opening of Japan. 


874 Only a Fool tarns aside to Deceit 


821. Pastoral Poetry. 


87a Avoid Extremes. 


822. Election-Day. 


87a Cast not Pearls before Swine. 


82& Tbe Pleaso.iM of tbe AntlqnaHaD. 


877. Study to mind your own BusineuL 


824. The Backwoodsman. 


87a Hunger is the Best Sauce. 


825. Punctuality. 


879. Fools make a Mock of Sin. 


826. The Great West 


8S0. A Fault confessed is half redressed. 


827. Cruelty to Animals. 


881. Necessity has no Law. 


82a Curiosity 


882. The Face is an Index of the Mind. 


829. Foppery, 


88a Science, the Handmaid of Religion. 


880. Concentration of Mind. 


884. Fortune fiivors the Brave. 


381. Oardonlng. 


885. Love thy Neighbor as thysell 


382. Christmas Day. 


88a Many Men of Many Minds. 


8S3. Modem Delusions. 


887. Opportunity makes the ThieU 


834. Ydung America. 


88a What can't be cured must be endured. 


835. The MnltiplicaUon of Books. 


889. Grasp All, lose AIL 


886. The Philosopher's Stone. 


890. New Brooms sweep Clean. 


887. Poetesses of Ancient Greece. 


891. Where there's a Will there's a Way. 


888. The Insolence of Office. 


892. The Race is not to the Swift 


889. Authorship. 


898. The Burnt Child dreads the Fir6. 


34a Affectation. 


894. Good Wine needs no Bush. 


841 The Standard of 'Atsta 


895. Time brings All Things to Light 


842. The Mind. 


89a Look before yon leap. 


84a The Stoic Philosophy. 


1 897. It never rains but it pours. 


r44. The Drama. 


1 89a Out of iJebt out of Danger. 


845. The Bulwarks of Despotia Power. 


899. Whatever is, is right 


816. Eden. . 


400. Political Parties at Athens in tlw 


d47. Nature and Art. 


Time of Demosthenes. 


34a Tlie True. 


401 Tbe LiteraryChsracter of Julius Cfeaar; 


349. The Good. 


402. Influence of Shakspeare's Plays on 


850. The Ludicrous. 


Popular Estimaaon of Uistoriok 


361. Epicams and his Followert. 


Charactenk 
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LI8T OF BUBJBOTb. 



«08L The Nobility and SMpondbiUty of 

the Teach«r*8 VocatSon. 
404 Independence of Thought In America. 
40S. Great Men, ea Types and as Indl- 

Tldaala. 
iM. The Love of Money, the Boot of All 

Evil 
40T By Others* Faults Wise Men oorrect 

their own. 

408. The Perfection of Art is to conceal 

Art 

409. A Bird in the Hand Is Worth Two in 

the Bush. 

410. Economy, the Philosopher's Stone. 

411. Many a Slip twixt the Cup acd the 

Lip. 

412. Treason does noyer proq>er. 

418. Honesty is the best Policy. 
414. Great talkers, little doertk 
410. Decision of Character. 

416. National Prejudice. 

417. Horrors of avll War. 
41& ThePaaslcn for Dress. 

419. Our Duties as Citizens. 

420. Never too old to leain. 

421. Contrivance proves Design. 

422. The Necessity of Relaxation. 

423. Example, Better than Precept 

424. Popular Clamor. 

425. Tne Dress is not the Man. 
428. Hercnlaneum and Pompeii. 

427. Contemplation. 

428. Nature, tho Source of Poetic Inspira- 

tion. 

429. The Conflict of Duties. 

430. Infirmities of Men of Genius. 



481. The Antediluvians. 

482. I'he Ingratitude of Bepubllcs. 

488. Domestic Life of the Ancient Oxeekik 

484. Sir Walter Baleigh and his Age. 

485. Political Economy. 
43d. The Fate of Beformers. 

487. Idolatry. 

488. Evidences of Bevealed Beliglon. 

489. The Pleasures of Imagination. 

440. Comparison of Classical with Modem 

Literature. 

441. The Decline of the Boman Emptra 

442. Literary Empiricism. ' 

44a The Examples of Great Men. 

444. Bacon and Aristotla 

445. Speculation in Philosophy. 

446. Fanaticism. 

447. Progress venms Conaerratlsini. 

448. Badicalism. 

449. Intellectual Excitements^ 

450. MesmerisoL 

451. Psychology. 

452. Spiritualism. 

458. The Force of Prejudice. 

454. The Moral Sublima 

455. The Moral BeautifbL 

456. Permanence of Literary Famo. 

457. Boman Eloquence. 

458. Grecian Mythology. 

459. The Scholar's Hope. 

460. American Literature. 

461. The Tendency of American Jnattbi* 

tions. 

462. Tho Bevolutionary Spirit 

468. Bomance of the American Beyohttloiv 
464. Magazine literature. 



465. The Satisfaction resulting from a Conscientious Discharge of Duty. 

466. The Necessity for Conventional Laws and Forms In Society. 

467. The Fatal Besults arising fh>m an Early Neglect of the Mental Powers. 
46S. The Folly of expecting too much from our Fellow-creaturea 

469. The Duty of Patient Beslgnation to Misfortunes. 

470. The Necessity of Examining into our Secret Motives of Action. 

471. The Advantages to be derived from an Acquaintance with Modom Langnaget 

472. The Difficulty of Conquering Bad Habits. 

478. The Happy Besults arising from the Cultivation of Taste. 

474. The Soothing Power of Music 

475. The Importance of early cultivating the Affectiona. 

476. The Beneficial Effects of Constant Intercourse with our Fdlow-creafcnret. 

477. Charity, an Essential Part of True Beliglon. 

478. Beligious Enthusiasm, frequently made a Mask for the Basest Pnrpoiol 

479. The Danger of forming Hasty Judgments. 

480. The Importance of an Early Observance of Beligious Dutiea. 
Ml. The Folly of devoting too much Time to Accomplishmenta. 



LJBT OF BUBJEOTi. ' 48S 

mi Hie yMOnfi with whieb we ■honld icgwd Deetb. 

<8SL The DmDf«r of lodolgfog in a Habit of Exaggentka. 

184 The PooaeMion of a Uvelj Imagination, a Oraat MiaAjfftoMi 

4S& The Neoevity of rcpraailng Idle Cnrioaitj in Tooth. 

48& The Kiadom of not giving Free Ezpreflilon to all oor Tboogfatu 

487. The Follj of bllndlj foUowing the Judgment and OpInkMU of Olben - 

488. The Vanity <^ Human Orandeor. 
490L Bellglon, aa a dvlltzing Agent 

iM. The Danger of beoomlng too much addicted to the PleasoNa of the Wov<d. 

tfL Our Dudea to oor Inferlon. 

40S. The F0II7 of atriying to pleaae ereiy on& 

iM. Innovation, aa regarded hj the Young and hj the Old. 

494. The Proapecta of a Yoang Profeasional Man in the United Statoii 

4Mk Reading, a Meana of Intelleetaal ImproTement. 

4ML The Uae and Aboae of Worldly Advantagea 

497. Life la Short and Art la long; 

4S&. No one Uvea fbr himaelf alone. 

499. Independence mnat have Limits, 

500L Man and Government, aa found In the Savage^ the Paatoial, the Afrtoottvtl, tad 

the Commercial, State. 
601. How Ikr tbe Rifrbt shonld be controlled by the Sxpedient 

008. Color, aa an Element of Beanty. 

00& Poetry, Painting, Architecture, and Sculpture, aa Meana of Beflnlng Taatab 

004. The Good and Bad Eflbcts of Emulation. 

000. The Influence of Greek, Latin, French, and English, Literature, on Teste. 

608. Ancient and Mddern Notions of Liberty. 

607. Personal Beauty, Rank, and Wealth, as Passports In Society. 

00& The Study of Logic, as a Mental Dl<iclplln& 

009. Tho reH{»ectlve Effects of Agriculture and Manuibctores on the Morals of the Com- 

munity. 
610. An Old and a New Country, as Fields of Enterprise. 

Oil. Patronage, Emulation, and Personal Neceosity, aa PromotlTe of Literary Szerlloa 
eii. The Views taken of a Nation by itself and Otherai 

018. Ancient and Modern Views ot Death. 

014. The Comparative Influence of Indlviduala and Learned Societioa in Iteming the 

Literary Character of a Nation. 
516. Proolb afTorded by Astronomy of an intelligent Creatv. 
01(L B«>ware of desperate steps ; tbe darkest day. 

Live till to-morrow, will have passed away. 
617. There's a Divinity that shapes oor ends, 

Bottgb hew them bow we may. 
61& Health Is tbe vital principle of bliss. 

019. Heaven from all creatures hides the book <^ bte. 
OdC. Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home. 
C01. The bolt that strikes the towering cedar desd. 

Oft pasnes harmlem o'er tbe hazel's head. 
fflS, Who by repentance is not satisfied. 

Is nor of Heaven, nor earth. 
828 Honor and shame from no condition rise: 

Act well your part; there all tbe honcr UtM, 
OBI Qood name, in man or woman. 

Is the Immediate Jewel of their souls. 

19 
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484 * hsar of iubjkcts. 

tm. BwMt aM the laes of AdTtnltj. 

5S0L Jnittoe maj aleepb bat nercr dleai 

tHtT. Man yields to enetoai m he bows to IhAe ; 

In all things ruled— mind, body, end aetflfte. 
688. Experienoe is the aehool 

Where man leaiiis wisdom. 
089. All ia not gold that glitters. 

580. One to-day Is worth two to-morrowa. 

581. Birds of a feather flock together. 

833. All the world^s a atage, 

Ani all the men and women merely playera. 

ABQUMEMTAHYX DlBCXyUISBL 

588. Was Napoleon greater in Che field than in the eabtaietf 

684. Is conscience in all cases a correct moral guide f 

686. Do luTentions improve the condition of the laboring classes f 

686. Is the ezpectatlun ef reward a greater Incentlre to exertion than tbo text of 

punishment f 
687 Woald It be right for OoDgreaa to pass an intematlottal copy-rlght law f 

688. Is it expedient for Congress to pass an International copy-right l^wf 

689. Is the penal transportatiott of convicts i& effective in preventing crime as aoUtaxy 

confinement? 

640. Is the country a better place for a University than a large city f 

641. Are increased Ikcilitles of Intercourse with Europe an advantage to nsf 

642. Has popular superstition a fkvorable effect on a nation's literature f 
648. Do savage nations ptissess a rigbt to the soil f 

644 Ongbt capital punishment, as a matter of right, to be abolished? 

645. Ought capital punishment, as a matter of expediency, to be abolished? 

54d. Is the mind of woman InfericH* to that of man ? 

647. Is It expedient that a new version of the Bible should be made ? 

648. I9 the pen mightier than tlie sword ? 

649. Has increased wealth a fovorable effect on the morals of a people ? 

650. Is a nation's Uteratnre affected by Its form of government ? 

651. Ought there to be a property qualification for snflfWige ? 

65SL Does the study of the dasslGS afford better discipline to the mind thak chat of 

" mathemaMcs? 
658. Is truth Invincible, if left to grapple with lUsehood on equal terms ? 
654 Is a monarchy Uie strongest and most stable form of government ? 

655. [s it beneficial to a country to hare a union between Church and State ? 

656. Did the Cruaades have a beneficial Influence on Europe ? 

667 Is a man Justified In obeying a law of bis country which he feels to be morallj wrong 

658. Is It best for Judges to be elected by the people? 

669. Do the learned professions offer as promising an opening to a young man as iner* 

cantlle life ? 
660L Had the Olympic and other games a ferorable effect on the ancient Greeks? 
661. Is the existence of political parties beneficial to a state? 
fUBA. Do parents exercise a greater influence than teachers in forming the eharaotor of 

the young ? 
568L la a general war in Europe favorable to the interests of America ? 
664 Dooa climate have any effect on the character of a nation ? 
666. Is a lawyer Justified In defending a bad cause ? 
106. Does the pulpit afford a better field for eloquenoe than the bv? 
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A. B. O. F. IL, AmerieiD Board of Gam* 

mlnlonws tor Foreign Mladoiw, 
A. G, ante ChrUtum^ bclbn ChiUL 
Acct, aooooDt 
A. D^ Ofino Dominit In the yew of oar 

Lord. 
Ad lib., ad libUum^ tt plearara 
Adi)., ad)ectiT& 
A4it« Ac\)at*nt 
Adjt-Gkn^ Aii^iitant GenenL 
Admr., Administrator. 
Admx., AdministmtxbL 
Adv., advtfh. 
.At, otetft, of age. 
A. & F. B. B., Amerloaa and Foreign Bible 

Society. 
Agt., agent. 
Ala. or AL, Alabama. 
Ald^ Alderman or Aldermen. 
Alex., Alexander. 
Alt, altitude. 

A. M., Artium MagUUr^ Master of Arte. 
A. M., cmno mundfif in the year of the 

worUL 
A. M., afUe meiridim»i morning.' 
Am., American. 
Amer., America. 
And., Andrew. 
Anon., anonymooa 
Ans. or A., answer. 
Antb., Anthony, 
ipoo., Apocalypae. 
ipt » ApriL 
Arch^ ArehibaUL 
Arehb. or Apb., Arohbiahopi 
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Art,Artic]«L 

Aaalat Sea, Aadatent Beere lar y . 

A. 8. 8.0., American Sonday School Unloii 

Atty., Attorney. Attyib, AttoraejiL 

Atty.-Oen., Attomey<<3eneraL 

A. n. G, anno urbU condUm, In ttie yea 
alter the building of the d^. 

Aug., August 

Aath. Yer., Authorized Tersloii. 

B., Book or Boobk 

B. A., Baocalattr0U8 Artium^ Bachelor of 
Arts. 

B. A., British America. 

Bar. or bL, barret 

Bar., Baruch. 

Bart, Baronet 

a GL, before Christ 

B. D., Baccalawreu9 ZHvinUaiU, Bachelor 

of Divinity. 
Benj., BeiOamin. 
B. L., Baccakmrmu Leguniy Bachelor of 

Laws. 
Bis. or bbL, barrelfli 
B. M., Baeoalaurem JIUdicincB, Baebclw 

<tf Medici nci 
R }L, British Mail 
B M or Brit Mna^ British MnBocnii 
Bp., Bishop. 

R B., ^a9ioo Ssffta, Elng*e Bench. 
Br., brig. 

Brig., Brigade ; Brigadier. 
Brlg.-6en., Brlgadier-OeneraL 
Bro., Brother. Bros., Brothers 
Bu., bushel or busbela 
a v., Bmta Virffo, Blessed Virgin. 
Get pAr., ccsUrU paribut^ other thinga 

being equat 
Oal., Calmdc^ the Oalends. 
OaL, Callfbmia. 
CSan.. fifwft'^i*- 
O^K or a, eaputt chapter. 
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CapL, Gftptain. 

Capt-Oen., Gaptain-GAiienL 

CftBh^ Cashlar. 

Cath^ CatbATine; Gathollo. 

U. B., Companion of the Qath. 

a GL P^ Court of Common Plea& 

C K, Canada East 

CC, wnfer^ oompKn. 

CL, chaldron or chaldrons. . ^ 

Ot^ Church. Cha., Churchet. 

Ohanc, Chancellor. 

ChapL, &, or ch., chapter. 

Chaai, Charlea. 

Chron., ChronideSk 

GL Dean. Com., Clerk of ttie Hotuw of 

Common*. 
Cld^ cleared. 
Cow County; Company. 
Coch., cochlear^y a spoonfol. 
CoL, College^ Colleague. 
CoL, Colonel ; Coloeaians. 
Cold., colored. 
ColL, CoUegium, College. 
Com., Commodore ; Committee ; Commis- 

Bldner. 
Com. Arr., Committee of Arrangements. 
Comdg., Commanding. 
Comp., Company (Milltary)L 
Comp., compare. 
CoDL Ver., Common Yersion. 
CoqJ., conjunction. 
Conn, or Ct, Connecticut 
Const, Constable; Coostitation. 
Contr., contractiOB. 
Cor., CorintbianSk 

Cor. Bee., Correq)onding Secretary. 
C. P., Common Pleas. 
C. P., Coort of ProUte. 
a P.&^Outto9 PHvaU SigilUtKeepet of 

th* Privy Seal. 
C B., Ouao9 Rotulorumf Keeper of fhe 

Bolls. 
Cr. Crwlitor. 
C 8., Court of Sessions. 
a S., Outtoa SigiUi^ Keeper of the Seal. 
Ct,Oannt 

Ot or &, cent Cts., cents. 
Oort, current (month). 
GL W., Canada West 
Owt, hundred weight 
D., day or days ; dime or dimes. 
D., dmiaHuat ^ penny ; d&nariif penoei 
Dan., DanleL 



D. a, DIsMct of Columbia. 

D. a L, Doctor of Ciyll Law. 

D. D., Doctor of Divinily. 

Dea., Deaocm. 

Dec, December. 

Degp, degree or degrees. 

Del, Delaware. 

DeL, dtlineavU, drew. 

Dem., Democrat 

Dep., Deputy ; Department 

Dent, Deuteronomy. 

Dft., Defendant 

D. O., Del QraOa, by the gnoe cf GckI 

Dlst Atty., District Attorn^. 

Div., DiTision. 

Do. or ditto, the sama 

DolL,doUar. Dolls., dolUn. 

Doz., dozen. 

D. P., Doctor of PhUosophy. 

Dr., dear ; drachm or drachma. 

Dr., Doctor; Debtor. 

D. v., Deo voUnt&t Ood wilUnit 
Dwt, pennyweight 

E., East 

Eben., Ebeneier. 
EocL, Eccletdastes. 
Eocles., Eocleeissticos. 
Ed., Editor; Eds^ Editom 
Edin., Edinburgh. 
EiUt or Ed., edition. 
Edm., Edmond. 
Edw., Edward. 

E. E., errors excepted. 
E. E., eU or ells BngUah. 
E. FL, ell or ells Flemiaii. 
E. Fr., ell or ell^ French. 

K G. or ex. g., eoBMi^ 0Ta<ia, fcir «iaiii|ii& 

E. L, East Indies. 

Eliz., Elizabeth. 

Eng., England. 

Engd., engraved. 

Bp., Epistle. 

Eph., Epbraim; EpheslaiiflL 

E S., ell or ells Scotch. 

Esq., Esquire. Esqis., Esquires. 

Esth., Esther. 

£t aL, et aUbif and elsewhere; et aliht 

and others. 
Etc., €t caeter-i-c^-a^ and so tarfh. 
Et seq., et aequentUt, and what follows. 
EZm Example. 
Xxa, Exception. 
Exec, or Exr., Executor. 
Bxec. Com., Exeontiye Committoa 
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K»kL, SzodvA. 

fizd^Sidn. 

£sek., EzekieL 

F«hr^ FfthzeiUi«it. 

F. A. 8^ FeUow of foe Antlqiuriui Boda^. 

Fatb^ fiuhom or fathomn 

F. D., FidH Dtfentar, Ddbodw ct Om 
Faith. 

Feb^ Febnurj. 

F.E. 8^ FeUow ct ttM Kntonoloflwa Bo- 
eietj. 

F. G. 8^ Fellow of tbo G«ologloal Soolety; 

F. H. 8^ FeUow of the Hortioiiltiinl So- 
ciety. 

Flg^ figure or figures. 

Fir., firkin or firkiu 

Fla^ Flor., Florida. 

F. L. 8., FeUow of the Liim«ai Sodetj. 

F. M^,;Sa< fiUceftira, let a mixture be madix 

FoL, tiK, or C, folio ct folios. 

Fred., Frederick:. 

F. R. 8., Fellow of the IU>7al Socioty. 

F. 8. A., Fellow of the Sodetj of Arts. 
Ft. or t-, foot or feet 

For., ftirloDg or fktrlongab 

FQt.,Fntare. 

6a., Georgia. 

GaL, Galatians. 

GaL, gallon. Gala., gallona. 

G. B., Great Britain. 

G. a B., Grand Gross of the Bath. 

€kn., Genera] ; Genesis. 

Gent, Gentleman. 

Geo^ George. 

Got., Govemor. 

Goy.oGen., Govemor^Genera]. 

G. B., GeoTffitta Beoa, King George 

Gr., grain or grains. 

Gnln. or G., gainea or gcineas. 

H. or hr., hour or hoars. 

Hab., Habakknk. 

Hag., HaggaL 

H. B. H., His or Her Britannic Mi^esty. 

Hebp, Hebrews, 

Hd., hogshead. Hbd., hogsheads. 

H. E. L G., Honorable East India Company. 

H. M., His or Her Mi^esty. 

H. M. 8., His or Her Majesty's Ship or Sei^ 

Hon., Honorable. 

Hon. Gent, Honorable Gentleman. 
Bon. Mem , Honorable Member. 
Eon. 8e<x, Honorary Secretary. 



Hoi^Hi 
H. P., half-pay. 
& B. H., His Boftl BIghMHl 
Hand., hnadied or hondrsda 
L, Island. la^lslaiidii 
Ibid, or ik, ibkUuit In the im 
Id.,<ciMStheiaDM. 
L ei, <d Mi; that la. 

L H. 8., J(mu$ Bo mi n m m Atfarter, fmm 
theSttftowofMin. 

Imp)., Imperfect 

In., Inch or Inches 

Incog., inooffniio, onknowa. 

Ind.crla., Indiana. 

In Urn., in Um4tMt at the oatMt 

In loo., in loco, in or at the placik 

L N. R. L, Jmuc JfaaarcMU Jtai JU* 

daorum^ Jesos of maiareth King «f tba 

Jewsw 
Ins., Inspectw. 
Ins.-Gen., Inq>ector GeneraL 
Inst, instant, of thia month. 
Int, interest; inteijection. 
In transL, in iranti^, on the painige. 
lok, Iowa. 
L O. O. F., Independent Order of Odd Fel 

low^ 
Irreg., Irregnlar. 
Isa., Isaiah. 
Jan., January. 
Jaa., James* 

J. D., Jftrum Doctor, Doctor ot Lawik 
Jer., Jeremiah. 
Jna, John. 
Jona., J<niathan. 
JoSb, Joseph. 
Josh., Joe^na. 
J. P., Justice of the Peaoek 
Jud., Judith. 
Judg., Jndges. 

Judg. Adv., Jndge Ad^ooate^ 
Jon. or Jr., Junior. 
Just, Justice. 
J. Y. D., Jturic iaHucq^^ l>ocior, Doo> 

tor of each Law (of the Canon aiid tin 

Civil Law). 
Elan., iTvw K 
K. B., EiDg*s Bench. 
E. B., Enlght of the Bath. 
K. C, Eing^s Counsel 
E. C. B., Knight Commander of the Beth 
Een. or Ky., Kentucky. 
K. G., Knight of the Garter. 
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KiL, kflaerkln or UlderkiDS. 

K. M^ Knight of Malta. 

K. Pm Knigbt of St Patrick. 

K. T^ Knigbt of the Thistle. 

Kt or Knt., Knigbt 

L., line. 

La., Louisiana. 

Lav., Lamentationa. 

Lat, latitude 

Lb., poand or pounds (weight). 

L. C, Lower Canada. 

L. D., Lady Day. 

Ld., Lord. Ldp., Lordship. 

Leag., lea., or I, league or leagues. 

L. L, Long Island. 

Lib. or L, liber^ Book. 

Lieut, Lieutenant 

Lleut-0(»1., Lieutenant- Colonel. 

Lieut Couidg., Lieutenant Commanding. 

Lieut-Oen., Lleutenant-GeneraL 

Lieut'Oov., Lieutenant-Governor. 

Liv., Liverpool 

LL. B., Leffum Baecaknireu»y Bachelor 

of Laws. 
LL. D., Legwi^ Doctor ^ Doctor of Laws. 
Lon. or Lond., London. 
liOn. or long., longitude. 
L. S., Loom SiffiUiy Place of the Seal 
Lt, Light 

Lt In., Light Lifantry. 
L X X, Septnagint (Version). 
M., miUey one tiiousand. 
M., numijwku, a handftiL 
AL, meridiOt meridian, noon. 
M., miifcSf mix. 
M., mile or milea 
M. or Mens., Monaieur, Mr., Sir. 
Maoc, Maccabees. 
Mag., Magazine. 
MiOm Mf^or. 

M^.-Gen., M^Jor-General. 
Mai, Malachl 
Man., Manasses. 
Biar., March. 

Mass. or Ms., Massachusetts. 
Math., Mathematics. 
' Matt, Matthew. 
M* B., Medieina Bacodlaureu», Bachelor 

of Medicine. 
M.B., MuHcm Baeoalauretu, Bachelor 

of Music 
M. C, Member of Congress. 
aL D., MedidncB Doctor^ Doctor o' Medl- 

ohie. 



Md., Maryland. 

Me., Maine. 

Mem., memefUo, remember; memoriD* 

dum. 
Messra., MsaHewMy gentlemen. 
Mtc, MIcah. 

Mich., Michigan ; Michael 
Mid., Midshipman. 
Miss., MiasiasippL 
Mo., Missouri 

Mo., month. Mos., months. 
M. P., Member of Parliament. 
M. P., Member Qf Police. 
Mr., Mister. 
M. R. A. S., Member of the Boyal AOuOa 

Society. 
M. a C. S., Member of the £oyal OoSees 

of Surgeons. 
M. B. L A., Member of the Boyal Irlnb 

Academy. 
Mrs., Mistress. 

MS., tnanusorlpiatn, mannaoripti 
MdS., manuscripts. 
Mus. D., Doctor of Musie. 
M. W., Most Worthy. 
N., North. 
N., note or notetv 
N. A, North AmericiL 
Nah., Nahnm. 
Nath., Nathaniel 
N. B., ruOa hene^ mark well 
N. B., New Brunswick. 
N. C, North Carolina. 
N. £., New EngUnd. 
Neb., NebraskiL 
Nett, Nehemialk 
Nem. con., nemins eantrcuUemUe ; Ven 

dlMi, nemine dUMntteate, unanlmoiu]|)K 
N. F., Newfoundland. 
N. H., New Hampshire^ 
N. J., New Jersey. 
Nl, nail Nls., nails. 
N. M, New Mexloob 
N. O., New Orleans. 
No, numsroy in number; number 
Nos., numbers. 
Nov., November. 
N. S., Nova Scotia; New Style. 
N. T. or New Test, New Testament 
Num., Numbers. 
N. Y., New York. 
O., Ohia 
Ob., objection. 
Obad., Obadiah, 
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01)^ obsdiflBt* 

Oct, October. 

OI7111H Oljrmpial 

Or^ Oregon. 

O. a.. Old 8tyl«i 

O. T. or Old Teat, Old TMMnrat 

Ol T., Oregon Teniuny. 

O. U. A^ Order of United AmeriMiuk 

Oxon., Oxford. 

Ol., oonoe or onnoeii 

r.,peg& Pp.,iMgMi 

P., lK>le or polM. 

P. mqnparteg m^ptalett «qiUL pertik 

Par., pemgrapb. 

Part, paitidple 

Payt, payment 

Pd., paid. 

Penn. or Pa., Pennsylvania. 

Per Ml., per anmrnn^ by the year. 

Peit, Perfect 

Pet, Peter. 

Ph. D^ PkOosophim Doctor^ Doctor of 

Philoeophy. 
Phtl., Philippians. 
Phila. or Pbil., Philadelphia. 
PhUem., Philemon. 
I-inx. or pxt, pinaiif painted. 
Pitt, Plaintitt 
P. ]£., Poet Master. 
P. IC, post meridiem^ evening. 
P. M. O., Post Master OeneraL 
P. On Post Office. 
Pop, population. 
Prep., preposition. 
Pres., President; present 
Prob., Problem. 
Pro£, Professor. 
Prop., Proposition. 
Prot, Protestant 

Pro tern., pro tempore^ for the time being. 
Prov., ProvMrba. 
Prox., proooimo^ <iS next month. 
p. B. 8., President of the Boyal Society 
P. 8., Po9t wyriptfum, Postscript 
P. 8., Privy 8eaL 
Ps., Psalm or Psalms. 
Pt, pint Pts^ pints. 
Pub. Doa, Public Documents. 
Pun., puncheon or puncheons. 
^, Queen. 

(^ or QueSb, Qrestlon. 
Q>, quadr<UMt farthing; quadrawteB^ faX' 

things. 
Q. B., Queon*8 Bench. 



<^ OL, Qneenli OoanteL 

Q,KJ[>., 9wtd erat dmmn M r an d wmt whtoi 

was to be proved. , 

a B. F., Zmod 4ra$ JtKMmAms Wbkk 

was tc be done. 
Q. L or q. F^ ^iMMiJum MM or pllaod, m 

much as you please. 
Qrnqasrter. 
Q. 8., qwmtum tif^leA^ % inlllekBt qjvtn* 

ttty. * 

Qt, quart Qt&, quartib 
Qy., Query. 

B.,i2M% King; JUgina^ QnetB. 
B., rood or roods; rod or rodf. 
B. A., Boyal Academldaa. 
B. A., Boyal Artillery. 
B. A., Bnastan Ameriea. 
B. R, Boyal Engfneera, 
Beod., Beodved. 
B<NX 8ec, Becording Seeretuy. 
Beet, Boetor. 

Ref., Beformed ; Beformatloa. 
Beg., Beglater. 
Begt, Beglment 
Bep., Bepreeentative. 
Bev., Reverend ; BevelattoiML 
B. L, Bbode Island. 
Bichd., Bicbard. 
B. M., Boyal Marines. 
B. N., Boyal Navy. 
Bobt, Bobert 

Bom., Boman ; Epistle to &• Bcmaoa. 
. B. B., Bailroad. 
B. 8. a, Begia SocUktUt SinUm, teOtm 

of the l^ysl Society. 
Bt Hon., Bight Honorablei. 
Bt Bev., Bight Reverend. 
Bt WpftiL, Bight Worshipfal. 
B, W., Bight Worthy. 
8., South. 

8., shilling or shillings. 
8. or sec, second or secondi. 
8. A., South America. 
8am., Samuel (Book of )l 
SamL, Samuel 
B. A. 8., Sodetaiia AnUqwuriorum So- 

eifUt Fellow of the Society of Antiqn* 

rlans. 
8. 0., South Carolina. 
^c^aculpaitf engraved. 
8a, scruple or scruples. 
8. caps., small capitals 
Schr., Schooner. 
Sell, sc., or &, toiUeeit namely. 
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B«e7 Seeretsry. 

8«oL, se&f m a., eeedoD ot McUona 

Ben., Senior; Semite; Senator. 

Sept, September. 

Serg., Sergeant 

fierg.-M^., Scigeant-Hi^or. 

Servt, 0<>rTant 

B. J. C, Supreme Jndidal Court 

SoL, solution ; Solomon. 

SoL, Solicitor. 

BoL GtflL, Solicitor General. 

8. P. Q. B., SenatuspoptUuBqus JSomamut, 
the Senate and people cf Bom«k 

Bq. m., sqnare niile or nJkSk 

8. S., Sondaj SchooL 

8w S., ssquenHa, what follows. 

St, Sitint; street 

B. T. D., Sancta Thedogia DofHor^ Doc- 
tor of Divinity. 

Bter., Sterling. 

S. T. P., Sancim TKeologicb Profuwr^ 
Profebsor of Divinity. 

B. T. T. L., tit Hbi terra UffU, may the 
earth be light to theei 

C^np., Supplement; Supemomeraiy. 

Surg., Suigeon. 

Surg.-Oen., Surgeon*Oeneral. 

8u&, Susannah. 

T., ton or tons. 

Tenn., Tennessee* 

Tex., Texas. 

Text Sec Tke^iM B«eepht$t the Beceired 
Text 

Theo., Theodora 

Theor., Theorem. » 

Theas., Tbessaloidans. 

Thos., Thomas 

Tier., tierce or tleroML 

TluL, Timothy. 

Tit, Titos. 

T. O., turn otoc, i 

Vohi Tobft 



Tr., transpose. 

Tr., Trustee. Tra., TmstesiL 

Trans., tnuu«Iat1on ; translator. 

Tress., Treasurer. 

n. C, Upper Canada. 

U. £. L C, United East India Company. 

U. J. C, Utriusque JurU Doctor^ DooUn 

of each Law (Canon and Civile 
U. K., United Kingdom. 
Ult, ultimo, of last month. 
Univ., Universi^. 
U. 8., United States. 
U. B. A., United States of Amerlea. 
U. B. A., United States Army. 
U. S. ai, United States Maa 
U. B. N., United States Navy. 
Y. or vid^ vide^ se& 
Vs., Virginia. 
Ver. or v., verse or verses. 
Vera, v&, or v., «m*«u«, against. 
V. g., verM gratia^ for example^ 
Viz., videlicst, namely. 
Vol. or v., volume. Vols., rolnmefli 
V. Prea. or V. P., Vice President 
V. R., Victoria Regina^ Queen 
Vt, Vermont 
W., West 
W. t, wrong font 
W. L, West Indies. 
Wis., Wisconsin. 
Wlsd., Wisdom (Book of ^ 
Wk. or w., week. 
Wm., William. 
W.T., Wsshingtou Terrltofy. 
Wt, weight 
Xma&, Christmas. 
Xn., Christian, 
Xnty., Christianity. 
Zt, Christ 

Yr., year. Yr&, yeam 
A&, el <Mii^«^-«-<i» aad to ftirtii. 
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A. 

ilWrMlaMoM, to be followed by periodi, 
80. Tid>looi;48& 

AtHdgingy In what it oonBl8t8» 84flL 

Am0iU (ohanottr), acato, where naed, 148. 
Gnre, where lued, 149. Oircnmilex, 
vhere med, 14flL 

Aecmt (streas o^the ToioeX tendency to 
throw it back in poIysyllableB, Mi In 
poetry, constitatee length, 40& 

Adage, the, 84^ 

AddUan, hie lUastratlon of delieaoy of 
taste, 176L Hi8ttyle,264 

Ad^seUvM, origin o^ 8a Definition of; 63. 

Adjunct, definition ot, 69. 

Adverbs, origin ot, 82. Definition of; 64. 
When misplaced, are (rften a aooroe of 
obscurity, 286. 

Agreeableneas, held by some to constitate 
beanty, 215. 

Aleeeandrin^ the, of what it consists, 411. 
Where used, 411. Too cnmbrous for an 
entire piece, 412. 

Alison, his view of taste, ITL 

AUegory, what it is, 248. 

AUitHons, often form pleasing introdno- 
tions, 882. 

Alphabet, derivation of the word, 24. The 
Phcsnician, sapposed to have been de- 
rived ttom the Hebrew, 27. The Greek, 
and its derivatives, 28. The Latin, de- 
rived fh>m the Greek, 28. The English, 
derived from the' Latin, 28. Namber 
of letters in different alphabets, 29. 
19* 



AmbiffuUif, in what It eouMi, 9Mk A 
Iknlt of frequent ooeorrenes^ 280i Hi 
eommoneBt varietioa, S9QL 

AmpMbraeh, the, 40& 

Amphimaoer, the, 408L 

Ampl^toation, in what it eonsiata, 8S8L 
Of definitlona, 888L Of argnment% 88flL 

Analogy, argoment from, 883. 

^fM(^«<«, of snl^eota, 826—828, Shonldin* 
variably be drawn np, 829. 

Anapest, the, 408. 

Anecdote, the, 8T0. 

Angles, the, united with the Saxons in in* 
vading England, 44. Who they were^ 
44. Outnambered by the Saxons on the 
continent, 45w Gave their name to Britain, 
44,45. 

Anglo-Sasoon Zanguage, an offshoot d 
Gothic, 46. Modified but lltae by the 
Danish InvasioDS, 47. Changes by which 
it was converted into EngUsh, 51. 

AnUbacchius, the, 408L 

AnUdimam, 251. 

AnU&iesis, 25a Used in Proverba, 25t 
Often employed in parallels, 848. 

Aphmresis, 286. 

Aphorism, the, 845. 

Apocope, 28a 

Apologue, the, 889. 

ApophaHs, 252. 

Apophthegm, the, 845. 

Apostrophe, meaning of the word. 14& 
Form and position of the character bo 
called, 142. Bules for the, 142. WheD 
used to denote the omission of letteni 
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l^Sb Vaed to form the plnnJ of letten, 
^cCf 148. The figare bo called, 860. 

Appeal to the/eelingSf in an argomentatlye 
disooone, 889. 

ArchaUm^ 2^6. 

Arffument, what it is« 851. 

Argumentative Diecouree, the, 8S5. For- 
mal divisions of, 8S5. 

Argumewtfi, proper arrangement ol^ 8S9. 

Ari^otle, bla rulos for unity of action, 169. 

Armorican Langtuige, its wondoifol re- 
Mnibianoe to Welsh, 88. 

Art, ita relation to Bcienoe, 160^ 

Article^ the, definition of; 68. The definite, 
6& The indefinite, 68. 

AsfioiHationH^ instrumental in Increasing 
the pleasures of the imagination, 186. 
Personal, 187. National, 187. Historical, 
187. Source of sublimity in sounds, 200. 
Source of beauty in sounds, 228. 

Asteritit, the. where used, 151. 

Aftterifan^ tlie, where usod, V^ 

Asyndeior^ 294. 

Baechius^ the, 408. 

Ballad^ the, defined, 422. 

Barbarienufy of what they consist, 271. 

Battles^ sublime descriptions oi; 202. 

Beauty y character of the emotions it ex- 
cites, 214. Variety of its applications, 
215. Theories as to its source, 215. 
Coloi; one of its chief elements, 216. 
Begularity of figure, one of its elements, 
217. Hogarth's line of, 217. Smooth- 
ness, essential to it, 21S. Gentle motion, 
an element of, 218. Smallness and deli- 
cacy, elements ol^ 219. Design, a source 
<d; 219. Moral beauty, 221. Beauty of 
the human countenance, 221 ; depends 
mainly on the expression, 222. Beauti- 
fhl sounds, 228. The beautiful in writing, 
S28. 

Eellea-lettree^ its meaning In the French 
langui^e, 166. Its general accex>tation 
In English, 167. 

Bihle, sublimity of the, 210. 

Biography^ what it Is, 869. Style appro- 
priate to, 869. 

BZanJk Verae^ a favorable medium for ex- 
pressing sublime ideas, 212. Of what it 
consists, 412. The most elevated of all 
Boeasoiee, 412. Most difficult to write, 
412. 



Brace^ the, for what used, 151. 

BrackeU, tor what they are used, 189, 140 
How to punctuate matter within bradEr 
ets,140. 

Bretagne, tradition respecting its settle* 
ment, 89. 

Breve, tbe, 150. 

BritaiUy state of, before the Bomtn eon- 
quest, 84 Settled by Celts, 86. GcniiMi 
colonies planted there at an early dale^ 
42. Invadon c(; by the Sazona, 48L In- 
vasion of; by the Danes, 46. Conqpteat 
of; by tbe Normans, 4£l 

Burleeque, a species of wit, 22T. A Vnr- 
lesque, what it is, 4Sl. 

BwlettOj the, defined, 421. 

C. 

Cadence^ cf periods, 808. 

Cadmus^ the introducer of Ictten Into 
Greece, 25. 

Cafnbriatif a branch of the Geltlo toagna, 
88. 

Capitals, 74. Bnlcs fbr, 74— 78u Small 
78. Too free use oi; to be avoided. T8. 
When used for figures, to be followed bj 
periods, 89. 

OaptUyney what they are, 155. 

Caret, tbe, fur what used, 152. 

CaUih-worde, wbat they are, 166, 

Cedilla, the, where used, 152. 

Celtic Langttage, the parent of many 
tongues, 86. An ofl^hoot fh>m the He- 
brew, or PhoBnician, 87. Branches d, 
88. Its peculiar features, 89. Celtie <^ 
Britain, how far modified during the 
period of Koman sapremacy, 40 ; super- 
seded by Saxon, 44. English words d» 
rived from it, 56. 

Charactera, astronomical, 168. 

Chattoer, writings of; 50. 

CicerOf the most harmonious of ^inttei% 
801. 

Cir<mmloo*dion8t indefinite^ violate pre- 
cision, 288. 

Ctarendoriy the style o^ often violates 
unity, 811. 

Clause, definition of; 69. Belative, 69l 
Participial, 69. Adverbial, 69. Vocative 
70. Adjective, 70. Appositional, TOL 
Causal, 70. Hypothetical, 70. Depend* 
ent,70. Independent, 70. Tocatlvi^and 
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110 Ftftl- 
etpMl, when nttrictlTfl, 111. Apport* 
tional, rule fhr poncioatinf, 11& Ab- 
•olata, to be Mt off bj the eororoa. 111 

CUame^n^ in what It eonaisUi S8< In- 
Tol^M purity, proprtotj, and preeUoo, 
tSl FaulU oppoMd to tC S84 

CUMocr, wbat It H 251. Derivation of t]M 
term, 261. Climax of soand, 2&t 

Ooiming^ of worda, Ibrbiddan ezoapt to 
thcae who are nnftrfdlng »^naw uAmdo^ 
2T2. Of eompoand worda, 272. 

OaUo^uialUmt, to bo aToid«d, 27& 

CWtm, derivation of the word, 97. Its ftrit 
nee, Vt Formerly mneh naed, 97. Ita 
plaee at the preMat day nanrped by the 
Bemlcolon, 97. Rolea for the, 97, 16; 99. 
When to be followed by a dash. 98. 

ColoTf one cf the elilef elementa of beauty, 
216. Peculiaritiea which enhance ite 
beaaty, 21& 

Comedy y deflood, 420. 

OotMdy EnglitfKf too often diflgraced by 
obsoonity, 28a. 

(hmma^ meaning of the word, 104 De- 
gree of sepvatlon it denotes, 104 Not 
Ibund in early mannseripta, 101 How 
prevloaely denoted, 104 General rule 
fur the, 104. Special rules for the, 106— 
121 Cautions in the aao oi; 121 Not to 
be Introduced dimply beoanae a sentence 
is long; 121 N >t to be uaed after a gram- 
matical subject when immediately fol- 
lowed by itB verb, 121 Not to be nrad 
before and connecting two words only, 
128. To be omitted when there is doubt 
as to the propriety of using it, 129. 

Oommunictttion. media of^ 11 

Composition^ succeafiivf steps oi; 829. The 
art defined, 841 

Compoeitionv^ revision o^ 884 Sugges- 
tions as to the correction of; 881 

OoneiftenesSf essential to sublimity in wri- 
ting, 207. Carried to excess, produces 
obscurity, 261 

OonjtmcHonBf origin of; 82. Definition oi; 
64 List of; 64 

Obnn^ction qf toords, dauaea^ and mam- 
&er«, general principles relating to the, 
87,81 

CctUraat^ a, heightened by a resemblance 
in language and construciion, 291 

Oorreapondence epUtolary^ 851 

GMmienance beauty of the, 222. 



OwiMlb^ervtetllMMMi^dllt. Hm 
bcrofe sboold teve eoaplela mam wUh 
Inltselt411. DelicbUl»BAtfUMMt,411. 

C9lM<fl^ hia view of taste, 17L 

CriUcUm, Ibtal to the pIcwM eMbo 
Imaflnation, 181 Bcason why h Is m1« 
dom correct in the ease of yooi^ per> 
aons, 186. Definltioa e( 111 Developed 
the mlea of rhetoric^ Ul Beauty aad 
truth, ittol^eeta, 811 BelaOoa between 
ita andent and ita pnsent character, 8tl 
Literary, 890; Its ofBee, ttO; aboold b« 
beaed oa ftellng aa well aa nilee» ttl ; 
abate ct, 821; objectlona to, 898; Hi 
principles not arbitrary, 821 

CftMrio$Uyt a nnlTersal psMton, 19L 



IkKtyi,V»,4IOB, 

DarJbiuUt a sooroe ct aablimlty, 197. 

Ikuh, hot Utely introdno^ 18t Toe 
fk««ly used at the preoent day, 18L 
Kules for the use oi; 181— 184 When to 
be used after other points, 182, 181 
When used to denote the onolsrion of let- 

. tera,142. 

Z>at«f, how to be written, 121 

J>^Uiona, bow they may be amplified, 
881 

Delicaey^ an element of beauty, 219. 

Dencription^ In what It oonsista, 841 Of 
material objects, 849. Ofnatnral scene- 
ry, 850. Of persons, 85L 

Detfiffit, an element of beauty, 811 Unity 
of; essential to the effect of a composi- 
tion, 220. 

DicBretfiSy the, for what used, 151. Mean* 
ing of the word, 161 The figure so 
called. 286. 

Dialoffue^ the, 876. CTsed for the dJien** 
sion of serious topics, 871 

DidacUo Poetry^ 421 

DiffuseruUy too great, to be avoided, 261 

Dimeter^ of what it consist^ 404 

DiminuUvea, origin of; 211 

DiMTder^ a source of sublimity, 191 

JHsquisUion^ the, 880. 

DiaaertaUon, the, 881 

Distich, the, what It Is, 401 

Di/clHon, the, of an aignmentative dl» 
course, 887. 

I>i/oi«ion-Mark8, 150. 

Dotbble Commas the, for what osed, Ihl 

DovibU Dagger f the^ 161. 
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Aromtfi^ of ivhil tb^ MBslit, 877. Dort- 

▼•tloB of the tarm, 411 DlviM«n at, 

Into aetB and sMiiea, 4XL 
Dramatic Poetry^ eXouHy allied to Sple, 

419. Three dnunatle adtSaa, 42a Letd- 

ing dlTlsfom of; 490l 
DramaUgtUt the diettngnlshed, of mttqnltjr, 

4S0. Tbe diBtlngaJbbed, in modern Uter- 

etuei|42a 

E. 

A;lo^it«» the, «n. 

Sditarial, tb^ 880. 

glegiao Poebrv^ of what it treats, 428. 

SUipais^ marks o^ 161. The figure so 
ealled, 287. Improper, a oaose of ob- 
scurity, 885. 

SmphatiS'Ifarhs, 180. 

Em8f what tbey are, 164 

EnallagA, what It is. 288. Does not Jnstuy 
a Tlolation of syntactical mles, 288. 

England^ a cormptfon of Angleland, 44. 

Wngliah Langttags, the, formation oi; 48. 
First book in, 60. Its forms settled by 
WIcliffe's translation of the Bible, 60. 
It» Saxon derivatives, 62, 68. Its Nor- 
man French derivatiTee, 68b Its modem 
French derivatives, 64. Its Latin de- 
rivatives. 64. Its Celtic derivative^ 56. 
Its Greek derivatives, 68. Its miscel- 
laneons elements, 68. Foot fifths of its 
current words, of Saxon origin, 67. Its 
characteristics, 67. Its orthography, 58. 
Its syntactical oonstructions, 68. Its va- 
riety, 68. Its poetical terms, 68. Its 
strength, 69. Its flexibility, 60. Its har^ 
mony, 60. Its simplicity, 81. 

lepio Poetry, of what it tr 3atB, 418. Unity 
of design, essential to, 413. Epie poems 
of different languages, 419. Derivation 
of the term ipie, 419. The plot of an 
epic, what it should be, 419. 

Epigram, the, defined, 428. 

Spilogtte, the, 421. 

Epi8oda8, what they are, 418. 

Epitomitsing, in what it consists, 84^ 

Epopea, the, 419. 

ii^nivoea^iofOn what it consists, 284. Y*- 

rieties o( 2897 
JPrse Langtuigg, a braneh of Geltio, 88. 
Ewayt, 879. Wide application of the 

term, 879. Difibrent classes of, 880. 

Latitude allowed in tbe conduct of, 88a 
V^ifmology, figures of; 28a 



JReoldmaMcHi (tlie flgare), Ml 
Eleelamation'poini, rales f^ the we ef 

the, 98->9& Does not always denote fha 

same degree of separation, 9a Use of 

more than one, 9a 
EBB&rdiwnj the, 88a 
EaoposiHon, in what it eonslsta, 854 
EftpresHon, has much to do with bem;y 

of oonntenaaoe, 222. 

r. 

I^le, the, 889. 

Earca, the, defined, 421. 

Feet, what they are, 40a Enumeration 
of; 40a Primary, 404. Secondary, 404 

Fiction, what it is, 874 May be made 
the vehicle of good or evil, 875l 

Figure, regularity ot; a souice of beauty, 
217 ;^not synonymous with sameness, 217. 

Figures, what they are, 285. Fourdassea 
of; 28a Of orthography, 236. Of ety- 
mology, 286. Of syntax, 287. Of rhetoric^ 
289, 246; origin of, 240; history of flg- 
nratlve language, 241 ; most used in the 
early stages of society, 242; grow lees 
common as a language progresses in re- 
finement, 242; advantages accruing fh)m 
the use of, 242—244 ; fVequentiy convey 
the meaning more forcibly than plfin 
language, 244; ralee for the use ct, 
244—264; not ab<«oIntely essential to 
beauty of composition, 244 ; should not 
be the chief object had in view, 266; 
should spring naturally f^om the subject, 
265 ; should not be used to excess, 255. 

French Language, the source of many 
English words, 64 Character of the, 5a 
Its poetry, without rhyme, indicflngidsh- 
able from prose, 59. 

Frigidity, 218. 

Frisian Language, its resemblanoe t9 
English, 46. 

Frisians, reasons for supposing that they 
engaged in the invasion of Britain, 46 
Where they lived, 46. 

Frontispiece, the, 155. 

Gaelie, a brsnch of Celtic, 8a 

Gallicisms, 27a 

Gardens, Chinese, 198. 

Genius, distinction between It and taato 

181,182. Universal, 182. 
Germanic Languages, oflTshoots of CMhlo^ 

4a 
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O m$m rm, t4. Sztnt to wbUi Hmj w«ra 

ewrl0dmitii6aiMl«itttate,l& DteUne 

•f tbdr U0, IC 
0oAl0 Zanffuaff0t ffa two gMit bmdtea, 

4A. 
Grace, Hogarth's line o< tir. IHiit tt 

18)821. 
tfraiulMfr, see OiMimlty. 
Grtek Lanfftuxffe, Um^ EngUih adanUfle 

tenna boirowed ftom, fiOL 

H. 

AcirnMmy, In what It eonaiali, M9. Iforda 
to be avoided as toharmonloaa, 800L 
Seqnires the writer to avoid repeatfog a 
aoand, 800. Boqalrea blm to avoid a 
aaooMsloii of worda of the aame inimber 
oft7llabl«a,801. Dependa on th proper 
arrangement of the parts of a Beoteooe, 
SOI. Carried to greater perfection In the 
ancient langnagea than in onra, 801. 
Danger of paTiog too mnch attention to, 
802. Seqalree that the ftalleat clanses 
fjDd most sonorona worda be reaerved for 
the eloae of a sentence, 808. Highest 
kind 0^ oonsista In the adaptation of 
sound to sense, 804 

ffead4ine9, what they are, ISO. 

ffebrewBf their claim to the invention of 
letters, 26^ 

ffemisHch, a, what it is, 401 

Htngitii and Horta, expedition nX, 4^ 
Hengi8t*B stratagem for procartng land, 
48. 

BeptameUr^ of what it consists, 404 The 
regular ballad-measiire of onr langaage, 
408w Generally written in two Itecs, 406. 

fferoio Lifiet its character, 410. Used 
in the Spenserian stanza, 410. Most 
eommonly found In the form of the 
conplet 411. Cons*itatea blank rerse, 
412. 

ffeeearMter^ of whai It eonslste, 404 

Bieroffiyphie*, 21. 

Hindoos^ their claim to the Invention of 
letters, 26). 

BitAorian$^ of England, 808L Of America, 

) 809. 

fRatory^ a, what it is, 868L Essentials of a 
good history, 868. Style appropriate to, 
868. 

Joffarihy his line of beauty and line of 
grace, 21T. 

ffttm^ hlb dew of taste, 17a 



Affn0r,tewkatltooBalsli,t8L Opposedto 
the patbetle, 281 Ita snbjeets, 281 Ko« 
ahort^Dved, like wit, 281 Novelty not 
easentlal to It, 881 Enteit into every 
literature, 288L Carried to the gteatesi 
perfeetton In Don Quixote, 288. Dl^ 
tinetton between It and ridicule, 288. 

Bjfmn^ iht, 4IXL 

i7}3Mr5aloii,woatltla,281 Enters larg^ 
ly toto poetry, 288. 

fflfperbcU what It Is, 241 Ooeurs la 
common conversation, 248. Haa Ita ori- 
gin In llvellneaa of imagination, 848. 
Yiolent hyperbole, out of place In mere 
descriptions, 289. Mey be so extravagant 
aa to render the writer ridienlouM, 2S8. 

J7|KPAtfn, derivation oftbe word, 141 What 
it la used to denote, 141 Bules ibr its 
use, 141 144 Sometimes emfdoyed In- 
stead of the dlflreals, 144 

I. 

Tambtu^ the, 401 

Idyl, the, 421 

Imagmry, or VisUm, 260. 

Itnaffination, defined, 181 Flessures c^ 
188 ; process by which they are excited, 
181 Its exuberance In youth fktal to 
sound criticism, 191 Its pleasures in- 
creased by associations, 181 Has had 
mnch to 'do with the origin of figures, 
84L Vividness of, apt to betray the young 
into too great floridlty, 264 

Imitation, fidelity of, a source of pleasure 
to the im^^nation, 190. Servile, to be 
avoided, 811 

Indtm, or Hand^ tcit what used, 150. 

Induction, the process of, 888. 

Infmitl/oe Mood, when to be preceded t) 
the comma, 124 

In^Uy, a source of sublimity, 191 

Inter^^ections^ the first words, 29. Deflnl« 
tion o(^ 61 To be followed by exclama- 
tion-points, 94 

Interrogatioh (the flgnreX 260. 

Interrogation-point, rules for the, 91. 
Does not always denote the same degree 
of separation, 91 

Inlrodxkction, importance of an effective^ 
88a Yarieties of, 881, 882. Of an argu 
mentetive discourse, 886; modesty, ee* 
sential to it, 887. Should be aocommo 
dated to the discourse that Is to follow, 
887. 
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MmnHoi^ not ft dlTlflion of rhetorie, IM. 
In wbat It ooultta, 880i The mort dlf- 
flealt |Mrt of eomposltloD, 82S. 

Br^tand^ originally peopled byCutbagln- 
ian colonies, 881. 

Irony, 284^ S62L 

fialian Langwtgs, origin of the, 4t. 

lialie$^ bow indicated in manoacript, 164 
For what used, 154 Not to be too ftt«]y 
employed, 154 Their use in the English 
Bible, 164 



^&m d4 mots, 280. 
JwUce, poetical, 4S0. 



JPcuuHteridet, or Sedlff lOet, teteroonrse 
of the PhoBnldanB with the, 88. Teopled 
by Celts, 86. 

Ixumpoon, the, 428. 

LatiffiMffe, spoken, 16; its origin, 17; 
theories as to its origin, 18 ; the gift of 
Deily, 19. Written language, 20; Its 
diflierent systems, 21. The Pbosnlcian, 
written from right to left, 28. Mode of 
writing the Greek, 2a Oradnal de- 
velopment of a system ot 29. English, 
■ee Engluh Language, Irish, snpposed 
to have been derived from the Phonician, 
86. Celtie, see CeUio Language. Effect 
of climbte and atmosphere on, 88w Indi- 
yidual langaagee affected by the charac- 
ter of those who speak them, 68. 

LaMmiMing, of Johnson and his imitators, 
661 

LaUn Language, English words derived 
ttoTCi it, 64. 

Leaders, 162. 

Leads, what they are, 164 

£e<tor« (characters), introdnoed Into Greece 
by Cadmus, 26. First divided into tfif- 
feient classes by Thant, 26. Their in- 
vention attributed to Thant by Sancho- 
uiathon. 26. The honor of their inven- 
tion claimed by the Indians, 26. 

£«O0r« (species of composition), 866. News. 
866. Of business, 866. Official, 866. Of 
friendshlpv 86T. Of condolence, 867. Of 
eongratulation, 867. Of introduction, 



88& Btyie of, 866. Aanrra to, 801 
Kanual execution of, 869. Date ct, KStt. 
Address oi; 860. Subscription ot, 861. 
Folding and sealing ci, 866. Superscrip- 
tion oi; 866. 

Licenses, poetical, 401. 

Lyric Poetry, 421. 

HI. 

Machinery, of an epic poem, 419. 

Macron, the, 160. 

Madrigal, the, 422. 

Mannerism, what it is, 270. An exoeM 
of it to be avoided, 216. 

Maaoim, the, 846. 

Measures, defined, 404 Yarioties ct, 404 
Iambic, 406; constitute the great body 
of our poetry, 406. Trochule, 406 
adapted to gay and tender eentimenta, 
406. Anapeetio, «05; adapted to ani- 
mated sentiments, 406. Dactylie, 406; 
difficult to write, 407. 

Melodrama, the, 421. 

Metaphor, what it is, 248. Tlie common- 
est of figures, 248. Should not be ftr- 
fetched, trite, obscure, or inappropriate, 
268. Metaphorical and plain langnage 
should not be blended, 258. Mixed 
metaphors, to be avoided, 269. Should 
not be carried too br, 269. 

Metonymy, what it i^ 249. Eolations <m 
which it Is founded, 249. 

Metre, long, 407. O>mmon, 407. Shorty 
40& 

Might, actively exerted, the principal sooroo 
of the sublime, 196. 

jrifn«si«,286w 

Molossus, the, 408. 

MonomMer, of ^hat It consists, 404 

Motion, when gentle, an element of beaniy, 
818. When very swift, an element of 
sublimity, 218. Often vividly represented 
in composition by peculiar oomblnatloni 
of words, 806. 

Music effect of, increased by assodatioB^ 
187, 200. When beautlftd, and when 
sublime, 228. 



NarraUon, what It is, 868L 
Narratives, what they are^ 86T. 
oi;86& 
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jrafw^ the ptodvetfoBi oC * Morw «f 
plaMore to the ImagtiiatloB, 190. 

Vorman French^ origin fit, 41. Flnt In- 
trodootlon oC Into ED|^d, aiMler Ed- 
ward the Oonfeasor, 47. Ifado ttao eomt 
tongnagid ander WtlUain tho Oonqaorar, 
48L Souroo of many Engllah woidii fi8L 

yotM,9M. Of InvitatioOfSM. 

Kdu»4^ origin at, 9fL Doflnitloii o^ O. 
Common, 68. rroper, 9i, 

inwet» tiM^ 87& 

¥ »f Ml ti ft n sooioe of pitman to tho luuigl- 
nation, 191. Dilbreiit degr e ea of; 19L 
Ewwntitl to tho oiToct of a pim, 280. 

S^tumber, plural, origin of thie^ Ml 



O. 



O and oK, dlfferonoo between, 78L 

OfMlitt, or Dagaer^.VSL 

ObUuary^ the, 869. 

Obteurity, a soaroe of subllmltj, 197. As 
oppoeed to oleameo, In what It conslets, 
^ : eanaes from which it resaltt, 885i. 

Cetometer^ of what it oonsisti, 401 Gen- 
erally written In two llnee, 408. 

Ode, the, 422. 

Omiaaion (the flgnie), 202. 

OtMtnatopoBiaj 202. Continued, 800. 

Oration^ the, 886, 892. Btyle appropriate 
to,89& 

Orihoarafphy, fignreeol^ 28S. 

Ouian, why bis writings are olsssed as 
poems, 09. One of the sablimest of 
writers, 211. Description Of his style, 
811. 

P. 

ParoQOQs^ 886. 

Paragraph (character), where used, lOa 
Meaning of the w(»d, 100. 

ParalipaUy 202. / 

PantUeU (character), 101. 

parallels (a variety of oompo6ltion% 842. 

Paraphrase^ what it is, ai4 

Parentheses, raeanlng of the word, 186. 
How indicated in reading, 186. Much 
used by old writers. 186. Id dlsfitvor 
with modem critics, 186. Bales for the 
tiae ot, 187—189. Their proper place in 
A sentence, 187. How to panctnate mat. 
ter within pareotbeses, 188. Long, to be 
im)lded,812. 



101 Wben 
generally oasd, 104. To be pieeeded and 
fblkiwed by the eomma, 104, 106, 107. 
Exainpiee oC 10& 

Parodies, what they are, 826^ 421. 

ParonomcuUi, see Pwk 

J'arsing, dittteultles in, explained, 66. 

PurOoiples, definition U, 61 Nomboi 
of; 61 

ParUeles, splltUng o^ 290. 

Pasquinade, the, 428L 

Pastoral Poetry, 428. 

i\zlHoMtm, a source of mond sablimitj, 
aOOw 

Pauses, sbonld be dlstribnted at proper In- 
terrals, 803. Toetical, 410; primary, 
410 ; secondary, 410^ 411 

Pentameter, of what It consists, 401 Iam- 
bic, constitutes the heroio line, 410 ; Its 
character, 410; used in the Sponserian 
stanza, 410; most commonly found in 
the furm of the couplet, 41 L 

Period, meaning of the term, 81 Found 
in manuscripts of an early date, 81 
Bules for the, 87—90. When used to 
denote the omission of letters, 142. 

Peroration, the, of an argumentati?e die* 
course, 889. 

Personijlcaiion, 200i 

Perspicuity, see Clearness, 

Phrases, definition ot; 69. 

Picturesque, the, 198, 191 ' 

Pleonasm, 287. 

Plot, the, what it is, 871 Cbaraoteilstije 
of a good, 871 

Poetry, what compositions it embraeea 
40a Features tliat distinguish it from 
prose, 40t Varieties o^ 4ia 

Points, punctuation, first use o^ 81. To 
be used independently of reading-pauses, 
61 Used to separate words and clauses^ 
81 Used to indicate the parts of speech, 
81 Show to what class a sentence be« 
longs, 80u Indicate sodden transltloni^ 
80. Denote the omission of words, 8BL 
Must be used only when there Is a 
positive rule for so doing, SO. Enumen* 
tion of the, 86, 

Polysyndeton, 290. 

Portuguese Language, origin cf the, 48. 

Possessive Case, rules for the formatfon 
of the, 142. 

Precision, derivation of the term, 279. 
In what it conslsti^ 279. Ylolated by 
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ft wmnt of dlflcrimlnaUan in th« hm of 
STnonymea, 279. Bcjjects anneoeflaary 
word^ 881. Often vfoUtted by Indefinite 
eircamlocatlona, 282. 

Predicate^ what It ia, 68. When the oom- 
me mnfit be inaerted In a oompoond, 119. 

PreposUUms, origin ot, 80. Defined, 64 
Uat ct, 64 Llat of prepoaltiona that 
follow certain wordfl^ 169. Should not 
doae a sentence, 297. 

Preacott, remarks on the style ol^ 869. 

Prologue^ the, 421. 

Fronouna^ a4]ectlye, origin ct^ 81 ; defini- 
tion of; 68. Personal, origin of; 81 ; de- 
flnitloo of; 62. Relatlre, origin of, 82; 
definition of; 62. Interrogative, definition 
dt 62. The same pronoon not to refbr 
to diiferent objects in the same sentence, 
287. 

propritty^ in what It consists, 276L Fanlts 
opposed to it, 276. Violated by the oon- 
founding of derlratlyes, 276. 

/Vostf, compositions it embraces, 8481 

Prowpopaeia^ 250. 

iVo«tAe«i«, 286. 

Proverb^ the, 84S. 

Ptahn^ the, 422. 

Pim^ the, 280. Noyelty essential to its 
elfect, 280. 

PunctuaUon^ what It is, 81. By whom 
Ip vented, 81. Too generally neglected, 82. 
Prievents misconceptions, 82. Founded 
on great and definite principles, 88. Qen- 
eral principles of; 84, 85, 86. 

Purity ^ in what it consists, 271. 

Pyrrhic^ the, 408. 

QuantUy^ of syllables, on what it depends, 
402; bow inaicated, 408; in Latin and 
Greek, independent of accent, 408. 

quantity-MarkB, 150. 

Qtiatrain^ the, 407. 

QuinHUan, his view of the perfect orator, 
164. 

Qtiotation-pointa, of what they consist, 
145l By whom first used, 145. For 
what employed, 145. Not to be used 
when merely the substance of a quotation 
is given, 146. How to punctuate matter 
within, 146. Single, when used, 146. 

Uttotations, when to be preceded by the 
colon, 97. When to be preceded by the 
comma, 124 



Ssaton, the dlatinetioB between mftB aad 
bnitea,18i. 

Seatoningf the^ in m arganaentaitlve difti 
course, 889. 

B^Mce-Markt, 150. 

Meffimen^ of ▼O'ba and prepodtlona, 681 

S€p€MUm (the figure), 25S. - 

i2e«^r<cllv0£b3pr«s9ion«, defined, lOfi. He( 
to be separated by the comm* fh>m thiA 
which they -restrict, 106, 110. To be set 
off by the eonima, when they refer to 
several antecedents themaeAves separated 
by that point, 110. Should stand inmie- 
difttely after their logical antecedents^ 
110. 

JZeeiMO, the, 880. 

£evMoih the best mems of oorraetfaig too 
great fioridlty, 264 Necessary to th« 
elfoct of good writing, 816. 

^ttoriOf ancient meaning ci the ww^ 
16a Its present acceptation, 168. Iti 
provinoe as a sdence and ae an art, 164 
To be regarded as a useftil and an degnt 
art, 166. Advnntages resulting fh>m the 
study of; 166— 168. Objection to its rules, 
168. Source firom which its rules are 
drawn, 169. FIguite 0^244 

Rhyme^ an un&vorable medium for the 
expression of sublime ideas, 211, De* 
fined, 402L Prlnctplee to be observed 
respecting It, 418, 414 Bich rhymes^ 
418. Speaks to the ear, 414 Peifeot 
rhymes, 414 Admissible rhymes, 414 
Inadmissible rhymes^ 414 Begularity 
of, important, 415. 

Ridicule, In what it consists, 288. 1^ 
what it may be eflbctlvely applied, 288. 
Its attack covert, 284 

Somance, the, 876. Bilferenoe between 
it and the novel, 879i 

Bomaina, the, their policy in Introducing 
their language into o(Miqaei«d states 461 



S. 



Sanscrit, supposed to be one of the 

ancient of languages, 26. 
Satire, tb^ 428. 
SaUrical Poetry, 428. 
Sato, the, 84& 
Saaon Language, an ofl^oot of Qodik^ 

46. 
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Aiooiu^ what iMvt of Oonnanj the/ in- 
hAbited,4i. 

Beandinavia, eiiii(ntloa of '**>''*>***fmf 
firom, 41. ' 

Bcandinavian Laingueig^ an oChboot of 
Gothic, 4<L 

Scanning^ In what It oonstnti^ 40& 

Science, its relation to art, 16Cb 

StdUm (cbanMsterX wher« naed, 15Q. 

fiimicoiofs mcanlDg of the word, IOOl Do- 
free of separation which it denotes^ 100. 
First employed in Italy, 100. When first 
Dsed in England, 100. Bnlea for the^ 
100—103. 

Stmi'Scuoon Writingt, 60l 

SmMt adaptation of soond to, 801 

SeruMt the, rendered aente by constant nae, 
172. Three of them Incapable of awa> 
kenlng pleasure in the imagination, 188. 

SetUaruMf definition of; 67. Component 
parts of, 67. Subjects of; 67 ; how aeeer- 
tained, 6& Predicates oi; 6& Members 
of; 69. Declarative, 70. Interrogative, 
71. Imperative, 71. Ezclamat<»7, 71. 
Simile, 71. Compound, 71. 

^SsrvnofM, 808— «99. 

Bhakapearet his dramatic poems highly 
Irregular, 822 ; their popularity account- 
ed for, 828. 

Sid&'headBi what they are, 155. 

8ilen(M, a source of sublimity, 197. 

SimiUt the, what it i^ 247. Sometimes 
used without any fbrmal term of com- 
parison, 247. The explanatory, 247. The 
embelHshing, 24& Bules for its use, 256. 
Should not be founded on faint resem- 
blances, 256. Should not be trlte^ 266. 
Should not be founded on local allusions, 
Vyi. Should not be drawn fh)m resem- 
blances to trivial objects, 257. Is out 
of pUkoe, when anger, terror, or despair, Is 
the prevalent passion, 258. 

fftmpUoUi^ essential to sublimity, 208. 

9i;««eA4^ historical, 86a Biographical, 869. 

Bmallne^ an element of beauty, 219. The 
idea oi; associated with whatever we are 

, fbnd 0^ 219. 

BintUt a source of pleasure to the ima|i- 
nation only by means of aasodatlons, 
1S9. 

SmoGtkneMy an element of beauty, 218 

SoMudey a source of sublimity, 197. 
Solon, the laws ol^ bow written, 28. 



iSbfMMC, the, borrowod ffom tbo ItaUaiu^ 

409. Of whatltoooalBtB,409. AmngOi 

ment of fto rhyme^ 409. 
aopKimi^ dlfforenco between it and sophla- 

try. 877. 
Bound, beauty of; 222. Adnptatloii of; to 

•enso, 801 
BowmU, Inarticulate^ 11 Employed io 

composition to imitate motion, 806 ; to 

represent the emotions of the mind, 807. 
Spanish Language, the, origin o( 42 

Gharsotor oi; 60. 
SpseuUMan, what it la, 851 

ifi^pMcAipartso^ their origin, 29— 88; theif 
number, 62; to bo oareAilly 'j^^Hh . 
gulshed, 65k 

<9/)omiM, the, 408. 

Stanuat, what they are, 402. Their variety, 
infinite, 407. Four-lined, 407. Six-lined, 
408. The Spenserian stanza, borrowed 
ttova Italian, 408; by whom used, 408; 
of what it consists, 40a 

BtaUtnsnt, the, of an argumentative di^ 
course, 888. 

Story, the, 871 Difference between it and 
the tale, 871 

Strength, In what it consists, 29a Bo- 
quires the rejection of superfluous words, 
291 Sequires that proper connectives 
be used, 29a Bequires that the too fi^ 
qnent use of and be avoided, 291 Be- 
quires the writer to avoid splitting par- 
ticles, 295. Bequfres that the important 
words be so disposed as to make the 
greatest imprearion,295w Bequires that a 
shorter member should precede a longer 
and a weaker a stronger, 291 Bequires 
that a sentence should not be dosed with 
an unaccented word, 297. 

S^le, dignified by figures, 241 What it 
is, 262. Derivation of the word, 262. 
Varieties oi; 268 ; appropriate to different 
subjects, 261 The dry, 261 The plain, 
268. The neat, 268; adapted to all sub- 
jects, 261 The elegant, 261 The florid, 
264; two varieties oi; 264; best means 
of correcting too great floridity, 261 The 
simple, 265. The labored, 265. The con- 
cise, 265. The difltise, 266. The ner- 
WIS, 261 The feeble, 261 Essential 
^perties oi; 270. Forming of, 818 
rules for the, 814—816. MuaL be ad«ote4 
to the subject, 811 

Siib-heade, what they are, 151 
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BtOj^etat deflnitlMi ot, 17. How to b« m- 
cerUlned, 68. Onumnftdcal, 63. Loglo- 
al, 68- Logical, when to be followed by 
the^mma, 115. Ltet of; 427-484 

Sublhnity^ defined, 194. Its princilMl 
0oarco,*195. An element In scriptural 
descriptions of powerftil animals, 195. 
Yastnesa. one of its sooroes, 196. Dark- 
naaa, solitade, and silenoo, ctmdodve to 
it, 197. Obscurity, one of its so'jroes, 197. 
Heightened bj disorder, 198. Bounds 
characterized by, 199. Produced, In 
sounds, exclusively by assodationB, 200. 
The sablime In writing, 201; excludes 
what is merely beautiful, 20L Moral or 
aentlmental sublime, 204; its sources, 
204 Style essential to it, 206; eoncise- 
nesa, one of its essentials, 207 ; simplicity, 
one of its essentials, 208. The emotion 
It excites, short-lived, 209. An unim- 
proyed. state of society, favorable to it, 
21«>. Bhyme, unfavorably to sublimity 
in writing, 212. Faults opposed to it, 
218. Very swift motion, an element 
o% 218. 

SubsUxntivM^ what tbey are, 62L 

ByUdbicaUan^ two systems ol^ 144 Bules 
of,14& 

SyUepHs^ what it Is, 237. 

8ynUm^ principles for coireddBg false, 
156—159. Figures 0^287 

SynofreHa^ 286. 

Syncope 2^ 

Synecdoche^ 2^ 

SynonymcH^ what they aro, 280. Want 
of discrimination between them vloi&tefi 
precision, 279. 

T. 

7c20, the, 875. 

TcuAe^ defined, 170. Various theories re- 
specting it, 170, 171. Common to all 
men, 171. Possessed in diflTerent de- 
greee, 171. An improvable fksulty, 172. 
Its connection with the Judgment, 178. 
Its elements, 174 Its characteristics, 
174 Delicacy oA 174 Correctness of; 
175. Mutations <!^ 176. Often vitiated, 
176, 177. Di versity of, when admisa^ e, 
178. SUndard of, 179. Distinctionlbe- 
tween it and genius, 181, 182. Pleasures 
€<;i88; derived fh>m imagination, 185; 
inoreased by associations, 186. 



3liu<o20ay,wbatlt]s,8OQL HowtooonMl 

it, 800. 
Technical TenM^ to be avoided in compo- 
sition, 288. 
Testimony^ argument fh>m, 8S8. 
Tetrcuneter^ of what it consists, 404 Iam> 

bic, a favorite measure, 411 ; its fiMiUty 

of construction, 410. 
TeuUmic Language, a branch of Gothie, KL 
TeaotSy choice of; 894 
Thaut^ supposed to be identical wltb 

Hermes Trismegistua, 25. 
TheeU, the, 885. 

7%ough;ty essential to eflfective writing, 83& 
TiOe-page, the, 155. 
TiUea Running^ what they are, 165. 
Tmeaia,^!, 
Tottch, incapable of awakeniiqp pleasmw in 

the imagination without the aid of dgh^ 

189. 
Tracts (be, 880. 
Tragedy^ defined, 42a 
7Vave2tf,870. 

TraveUie%^ what they are, 226, 4&L 
TreatiM, the, 88a 
TV-i&rocA, the, 408. 
Trimeter, of what it consista, 404 
Triplet^ the, what it is, 402. 
Trochee, the, 408. 
Tropes, 247. 
Type, kinds ci, 154 

r. 

UnUy, in what it oonsista, 809. Bequirea 
that the scene and subject be changed aa 
littlo 08 possible, 809. Sequlras us to 
aT(4d crowding into one sentence thtngf 
Uutthave no connection, 810. Ponota- 
ftUoD, no remedy for violations of; 811. 
Bequirea the writer to avoid long paren- 
theses, 812. The three dnunatie unitiec^ 
42a 

IJnUy a/nd Variety, held by some to con- 
stitute beauty, 215. 

Ueage, the only standard of speaking an 
writing, 274 Present, 274 National, 
274 Beputable, 274 Bules with re- 
spect tc words when usage is divided, 275 

Utility, held by some to constitute beauty 
215. 

V. 

Variety, one of the elements of boanty 
of iOgue, 217. 
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rajftiMi, ft oooTM of tnbUmltj, IM. 

r«r&i; origfD o( 81. Defined, 68L Bab- 
JoctBo£68L TnmsltiTe, 68. IntnoilttTe, 
88. Flolte, 881 Voices o^ 68. Tnosi- 
tlTe tnd IntransitlTe, to bo careAiIlj di»- 
ttngnisbed. 158. 

TerM^ of what It conslEtai 401. Iambic, 
401 Trochaic, 401 Anapeetlc, 401 
DaetjUo, 401 Blank, boo Blank TtfTMi 

VenMt what they are, 403. When called 
purs, 401 When aaid to be miceed, 
401 Gataleetic, 401 HTpercatalectio, 
40& Aeatalectio, 405. 

Vsrit^teation, what it ia, 402. 

FSgwtftttf, the, 15S^ 

Fiskm, 900, 

rolums»t different dzea of, fbllo, quarto^ 
&a, 158. 

foyagM^VtO, 

VfdgarimM^ to be ayoided, 876. 

msIaAi {(8 Tescmblance t* Hebrew, 87. 



W«;wfcatltta, SSBi How pRK need, 886 
Yarleties oC 886—881. Cape Me of ma- 
king beaatiea, as well aa blemiabe^ sub* 
Jeeta of derlalon, 8S1« 

yfondmful, the, a sonree <^ pleasare U» the 
ImaglnatloL, 188L An elemeot ia Chi 
nose gardening, IML 

Writtnff^ ideographic system oi; 81 ; vied 
by the Mexicans and North Amerloaa 
Indiana, 81. Verbal system ci; 81 ; ob- 
jection to it, 23. Chinese system of; 88 
read and nnderstood by other Asiatio 
nation^ 22. ByUabie system o( 28 
written langoages of which it b the bui^ 
88L Alphabetic system 9( 28 ; its origin 
24; its invention sttribnted to the Deity 
to Moees, Abraham, Enoch, and Adam, 
24; its invention attribated by the 
Greeks and Romans to the PboBnidam^ 
85 ; dllffBrent theories as to Ita invontloiv 
26 ; known to the Jews in the timo ol 
Moees, 27. Present manner o^ <ntio* 
dnoed by Pronapldea, 2& 



THE END 



2>. APPLSTOir d: CO:a PUSUCATIOK& 



A Natural Philosophy : 



Embradng the most Beoent Diacoreries in the Tarimu Branches of 
Physics, and Exhibiting the Application of Scientific Principles hi 
Everj-da J Life. Accompanied with lull descriptions of Experimenti| 
Practical Exercises, and numerous IlluBtrations. By G. P. QUACK- 
ENBOS, A.M. 12mo, 460 pages. 

This book, which is illustrated in the most liberal maimer, is 
equally adapted for use with or without apparatus. It is distan* 
guished — 

1. For its romarkable detrnMS. 

i. ForltsiUnewoflUnitritloiL 

8. For its original method of dealing with dUneoltieik 

A, For its oocrecti^m <tf noiberoiis enora heretotoe unfortunately itereotypad U 
School FhOoaophiea. 

Ck For its explanation of scientific principles as exhibited in eyer7-da7 liib. 

6l For the practical application <tf these principles in questions presented for ths 
pnpil's iolation. 

7. For a signal persplcnlty of ammgement One thing being presented at a tlmei 
, and every thing in its proper place, the whole la impresiwd withoat difficulty on the 

mind. 

8. For the interest with which It inrests the subject. From the outset, the student 
Is fascinated and filled with a desire to Ikthom the .wonders of the material world. 

9. For the embodiment of all recent dlacoT«ries In the Tarions departments of 
Philosophy. Instead of relying on the obsolete authorities that have ftuniahed the 
matter for many of our popular School Philosophies, the author has made it his busi- 
ness to acquaint himself with the present state of science, and thus prodaced such a 
work as is demanded by the progressiye spirit of the age. 

Those who use this work oommend it in the strongest terms. 

** Whether we regard matter or style, the selection of topics or the mode of develop- 
ing the subject, clearness of illustration or practical treatment, accaracy, fireshness, 
interest, or general ayailabllity tn the recitation-room, it stand* toUhout an equal,'"-' 
J. W. BuLKLBT, A.M., OUv Supt. qfSehooU^ Brooklyn, 

^l find that the author has maintained his excellent reputation as an editor of 
school-books. The style is clear and precise, yet simple ana attractiYe. The fiunili- 
arity of the illnstrations oonstitates a peculiar feature of the book. Altcttether, I 
believe that U has no equal for the great mass of pupils in oar pananon. schools and 
academies.^'— A. J. Biokoff, late Supt qfSohoola, OineinnatL 

" We are using your Natural Philosophy in our School, and we find it superior to 
any work we have ener 'used. We have a class of forty young ladies, and we find it a 
pleasnre to teach them with the aid of your admirable book."— FroU J. W. Btbwast, 
State Female CoUege^ Memphis, Temi, 

^It is Just my ideal of a school-book, Mr. Q. has not only left out all the irrele- 
vant matter and raise philosophy which abound in most of the popular school-books on 
this subject, but he has clearly stated in the most systematic and nataral manner every 
important principle, and given the subject a mach foUer development than has ever 
been done before in any work of like erade. The book bears the Impress of the pro- 
fonnd philosopher and the apt teacher.*^— J. G. Webstbb, iVifus. {tfAoademy^ Shuby" 



D. APPLETOHr A CO:S PUBUCATION& 

Quackenbts's Text-Bt#ks mn the English 
Language. 
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** The iriwgnUr excellence of all Qoackenbos's school-books is well-knowii to the 
adncational oommanlty. They are generally admitted to be thb bxst xanuala on the 
mbjects of which thej respecUvely treat.''>^. W. BIJLKLEY, CUy Supt qf Schools, 
BrookHyn^ir, T. 

VntST BOOK IV BiraiilBH aB AMUAB : 19mo, 120 pages. 

AN BiraUBH GBAJEOEAB: 12mo, 288 pages. 

PIBST IiBSSONS IH COMPOSITION: 12tto, 182 pages. 

ADVANCED COUBSE OF COMPOSITION AND BHBTOBIC : 

12mo, 460 pitges. 

Covering the whole field, these books afford an insight into the stracture 
of the English language that can be obtained from no other source. The 
Grammars, by an original system peculiarly dear and simple, teach the 
Analysis of our tongue both yerbal and logicaL The works on Composition 
are equally thorough guides to its Synthesis, embodying in a condensed form 
the substance of Blair, Kames, Alison, Burke, Campbell, and other standards, 
the whole illustrated with practical exercises in great variety. 

The pupil thoroughly instructed in these books cannot fail to learn how 
to express himself with propriety and elegance. They work like a charm in 
the school-room ; where one is introduced, the others soon follow. 



C. J. BuokinBrhain, Fres. Board of 
Education, Ponghkeepsie, N. T., says : 
** I am yery much pleased with the gene- 
ral plan as well as with the particular 
arrangement of the Grammar. It is very 
concise, and yet very comprehensive; 
omitting nothing that is essential, nor 
containing any thing snperfluons. The 
definitions are very exact and easily 
nnderstood. Farsfng is rendered an 
easy and pleasant task, if task it can be 
longer called. Ponctnation is made very 
plain and intelligible. I think this trea- 
tise is destined to become a great fiEivor- 
ite in onr 'public schools, used either in 
connection with Qoackenbos's Lessons 
in Composition or without them. The 
Series appears to cover the entire 
field," 



B. P. Morrison, Frine. High School, 
Weston, Mass., writes : ^Having for seve- 
ral years past used the author^s Bhetorlc^ 
I was prepared to find a good Oranunar. 
The examination did not disappoint me. 
It is characterized, like the former work, 
by a4ifnirable method and great <dear> 
ness and precision of statement," 

Bev, li. W. Hart, Hector of College 
Grammar School, Brooklyn: **Yoiir 
new Grammar has been very dosdy 
examioed in -regard to the plan and 
general execution of the work, and is 
perfectly marked by the same excel- 
lenoes which have made yoor * First 
Lessons and yoor * Advanced Coarse* 
my fovorite text-books for some yeara. 
It will go into use, like them, as my 
text-book in English Grammar." 



D. APPLETON is C0:8 PUBUCATIONB. 



^^ The Best, as tiiey axe the Latest." 



QTJAOKENBOS'S G-RAMMARS. 

AN ENGLISH GRAMtfAR : 12mo, 288 pages. 

FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR : 16mo, 120 pages. 

Erery Teacher, every School-Committee, eyery Board of Education, is 
interested in using the best text-books. We therefore feel less hesitation in 
calling attention to these two Grammars by G. P. Qitackxnbos, which we 
daim possess many and decided ^vantages over other text-books on the 
subject Endorsements from the best teachers confirm us in this opinion. 
Read the following : — 

• Frovn Geo. S. Ebllxnbbrosb, Prine. qfScfiOoU^ AUon^ JU. 

**It certainly has all tfaoae ezoellenoes of arrangement, analysis, persplcnity, and 
liMslllty of oomprehensioa, which distingnish other works of the aatbor, and which 
render them not only the very best school text-books, bat also make them invaluable 
iu a higher position — ^that of aathorltative works of reierence to the scholar. / regard 
it as Vie bent work on £ngUeh Orcrnimar yetpubUahed — ctnd that bt labob odds.^* 

Fr<yin Hok. Anson Smtte, la/te School Commiseioner/or Ohio. 

"• For Beyeral weeks Quackenbos's English Grammar has lain upon my table. I have 
repeatedly taken it ap and examined test points ; and I have reached the conclusion 
that no better work qf the kind has come under my noHee. In plan and execution it 
meets my hearty approval, and I cordially recommend it to all who are engaged in 
teaching." 

jFV^m Bey. E. J. Yoxtno, Supt. qfSchooUy AUentoton^ Pa, 

'*It is Inst the book we want There are many things in it to rejoice every live 
teacher. I shall make it my vade vecuniy and use it as a text-book in the examination 
of teachers." 

From Rev. Hxnbt Bbann, D.D., Free. Seton Bail College, S. Orange, ilT. Jl 

^ I think it is an excellent book ; not too lai^ for an elementary work, yet snffl- 
clently diffused for even advanced students. The clearness of its explanations strike* 
me ; and the exercises on False Syntax are better arranged and more instructifot 
than those of any other OraAnma>rs that ha^oe fallen under my observation,"" 

From Miss E. G. Banos, Frine. Etderage Schools, New ffaven. Conn, 

** Having careAilly examined Quackenbos^s English Grammar, I am much pleased 
with it especially with its practical character, i think it witl render this dry and 
difficult study more intelligible to the pupil, and also greatly lessen the labor of the 
teacher, who, in most text-books now in use, is obliged to elucidate and Ulustrate to a 
wearisome degree." 

Confident that a thorough examination of these Grammars will show that 
they present a lucid, simple, practical, consistent, and philosophical system, 
in a form admirably adapted for use in the scnool-room, the Publishers will 
mail, post-paid, a specimen copy for examination on receipt of one-half the 
retail price; All teachers, particularly such as are dissatisfied with the work 
they are now using, are solicited to avail themselves of this opportunity. 



D. APPLETON <fc CO:S PUBLICATIONS, 



Quackenbos's Text-Books on English Com- 
position. 

FIRST LESSONS IN COMPOSITION. 12mo, 182 pages. 
ADVANCED COURSE OF COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. 12mo. 

4 

460 pages. 

ENDOBBEMENTS FROM PRACTICAL EDUCATORS. 

A. G. Harrlnfirtoxi, Priaa of "^itfon 

School, Oaiuistota, N. Y. : ^I consider 
Qnackenbos^s * First Lessons In Compo- 
sition^ admirably adapted to 8i^;>ply a 
want long felt in this branch of edaca- 
tion."~H. H. Merrill, A.M., Prina 
of Goodlettsville (Tenn.) High School, 
ixronounces it '^a superior book for • 
teaching the leading principles of Eng- 
lish Grammar. It is with me an indis- 
pensable teoet-bookj" 

W. H. Sttdtz, Frinc. Female High 
School, Easton, Pa. : "• HaTlng used this 
book (the Rhetoric) for the past three 
years, I think I oaght to be able to 
speak nnderstondingly of its merits; 
and I take pleasure in saying that I 
know qfno book on this subject so well 
suited to the wants of our Common 
Schools, It is able and philosophical 
throughout"— -Thos. liUCy, Princ. of 
Academy, Cooksville, Md. : **It is an 
excellent book, dellghtftilly written— 
just ths thing for advanced students.^ 

0. E. Braxne, Princ Greensboro (Ala.) 
Female Academy : *^ The Rhetoric and 
Composition cannot be too highly com- 
mended. It is regarded by all my teach- 
ers as better suited to the wants of a. 
female school than any other work yet 
published."— A. A. Keen,- A. M., 
Princ. of Pomeroy Academy : '•^ I have 
no hesitation in saying that it is thx 
book for colleges and academies." 

JUL, JUL, Baldwin, A. IMC., Princ of 
Clarence Classical School, declares it to 
be ^^pr^eraible to every similar w&rib 
now b^ore thepubHo.'" 



Allen K. Scott, B. J>., Pres. 
South Gibson CoUege, endorses both 
works thus : '* I must pronounce them 
vastly superior to any thing qf the 
kind Iha^e ever seenJ^—C, B. Til- 
lingrhast, Princ Moosup (Conn.) 
Academy: **I think them the nearest 
perfection of any that I have examined." 
— C. S. HaUowell, Princ High 
School, Alexandria, Ya. : '■'■ We haye for 
some years been using the small work 
on Composition by Quackenbos, and 
have recently introduced his United 
States History and Rhetoric, with both 
of which we are well pleased." 

J. Xj. liOvell, the well-known author 
of the "Readers": "I have for a long 
time been using your First Lessons in 
my school, and like the work yery 
much."— R, S. James, Princ of High 
School, Norristown, 0. : ^^ I know of no 
work equal to U for simplicity of 
( arrangement, correctness of definition, 
and adaptation to the wants of schools." 
— J. E. Gxiitner, Ptes, Otterbein, 
University, O. : "I am greatly pleased 
with the work, and think it peculiarly 
adapted to the purpose intended." 

Solomon Jenner, one of the oldest 
teachers in New York: "Wishing to 
give the work (First Lessons) the best 
recommendation in my power, I will 
Just say that I have introduced it into 
my school."— M. 0. Tracy, late 
Principal of Mechanics* Institute School, 
N. Y.: "It is, without question, the 
best treatise that has appeared on the 
tul)j«ct." 
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standard XCduoational "Worlns. 



Sff 

60 

T5 

75 

1 00 

1 00 

1 75 

1 25 



XEanhall's Book of Oratory. Fart I. «8o. Part II., 1 S5 

Marklumi's Slstory of Bnglaad. BeviBed by JSjaxa. 

SoBBiNS. 12nio. 887 pages, 1 Sff 

JOLmngnulVm XUstorlcal <|nestIoiis« 12mo. . 1 25 

nnllisan's Exposition of the Granunatfcal fMime- 

ture of the Englifih Language. Large 12mo. 574 pages, 1 75 

Otis' Easy I<essons In I«audseape Draiv^lngr* la 6 

Parts. Parts L, IL, and IIL, each 8t cents, lY., Y., and TI., 42 
cents. The Six Parts bound in 1 Tolome, .... 8 00 

Draivlns-Books of Animals. In 5 Parts. 

Parts L and II., each 81 cents, III^ 42 cents^ lY. and Y^ 68 cento. 
The Five Parts bound in one Tolume, . . . . 8 00 

Perkins' Matkematlcal IVorks* Consisting of: 

Pbimabt AsiTHMETia 18mo. 160 pages, .... 

Elkmxntabt AKiTUMBTia 16mo. 847 pages, • 

pBAcncAL Abithmetio. 12mo. 856 pages, 

Kkt to Pbactigal Abithmetio. 824 pages, 

HiGHEB ABnmiETia 12mo. 824 pages, .... 

Elememtb of Aloebba. 12ina 244 pages, 

Teeatkb ON Algebba. Svo. Sheep. 420 pages. 

Elements of Geombtbt. 12ina 820 pages, . 

Planb and Solid Geombtbt. To which are added, Plane 
and Spherical Trigonometry and Mensuration, accom- 
panied with all the necessary Logarithmic and Trigono« 
metric Tables. Large Svo. 443 pages, .... 

Plane Teioonometby, and its application to Mensuration 
and Land Surveying, accompanied with Logarithmic 
and Trigonometric Tables. Svo. 828 pages. . 

<|nackenboS> Standard Text-Books, Consisting of: 
First Lessons in Composition. With Eules for Punctua- 
tion and Copious Exercises. 12mo. 182 pages, . 
Adtakoed Coitbsb of Composition and EHEiOBia A 
Series of Practical Lessons. Hmo^ 460 pages, . . 
English Gbammae. 12mo. (Just Published.) 
Pbimart Histoby of thb Unitbd States. Made easy 

for beginners. Child's quarto. 200 pages. . 
Illustbatbd School Hibtobt of the United States. 

With maps, battle-fields, &c 12mo. 460 pages, . 
A Natubal Philosophy. Exhibiting the application of 

Scientific Principles in every-day life. 12mo. 450 pages, 1 25 
Reid's Dictionary of tke Sngllsk I^anenase. 1 60 
Robblns' Class-Book of Poetry. 16mo. 252 pages, 1 00 
Guide to Kno^rledgc. 16mo. 417 pages, 75 
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